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ANTHRAX AS AN OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE. 
BY WM. H. RAND, M. D. 


In man anthrax is almost exclusively of occupational origin. The 
newspapers occasionally chronicle the occurrence of the infection in 
workmen employed in tanneries or as packers, handlers and dressers 
of imported bides and hair, wool sorters, or as farm laborers. It is 
certain, however, that but a small percentage of the cases ever come 
to the knowledge of the general public. 

In the Journal of the American Medical Association of December 4, 
1915, a news item casually refers to ‘“‘another death from anthrax,” 
reported from Endicott, N. Y., the city bacteriologist of Binghamton 
confirming the diagnosis. This victim had been employed in an 
Endicott tannery, where, it is presumed, he became infected. No 
comment is made on this fatality, either editorially or by the corre- 
spondent sending the communication. 

In all such cases specific data ought to be obtainable. Where did 
the hides come from? Had they been inspected by a State or Fed- 
eral officer? Had they been subjected to any (and what) process of 
sterilization? If so, was the disinfection inadequate? Who was at 
fault in the matter? What penalty attaches to negligence in ob- 
serving sanitary regulations as to anthrax? Are any prophylactic 
measures enforced by State or local boards of health for the protec- 
tion of the workmen exposed to this contagion? These are some of 
the questions that demand full answer. 

In some of the States anthrax is a reportable disease and should be 
made such by law everywhere. Probably no part of the country is 
exempt from the disease. The Bulletin of the Maine State Board of 
Health for January, 1916, reports, ‘“‘In Maine cases of human anthrax 
have occasionally occurred among those who have handled hides 
which have come from places where this disease is prevalent.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the Delaware State Medical Society at 
Wilmington, October 11 and 12, 1915, Dr. John Palmer, jr., reported 
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that, within the last eight years he had attended over 42 cases of 
anthrax affecting the cutaneous and cellular tissues. In the subse- 
quent discussion, Dr. Bastian remarked that on account of the many 
morocco factories in Wilmington anthrax is much more common than 
in other parts of the country.’ There is no indication in Dr. Palmer’s 
report that any effort has been made to trace the infection to its 
source. But when one physician treats upwards of 40 cases of malig- 
nant pustule in the ordinary course of his practice within a period of 
eight years, it is evident that the local prevalence of the disease calls 
for sanitary intervention. 

Many cases of anthrax have been found among workers in hides 
in New York City and among the workers in skins in Gloversville, 
N. Y. The sporadic and exceptional occurrence of the infection, 
however, has obscured its importance as an occupational disease. 

The Bulletin of the New York State Industrial Commission for 
March, 1916, records the fact that since March, 1915, 11 cases of 
anthrax have been reported in the second inspection district and 11 
in the metropolitan district. Of the number in the second district, 7 
were tannery employees, 3 were farmers, and 1 a school boy; of the 
11 infected, 4 died of anthrax. The metropolitan cases are to be 
made the subject of a special report and subsequently a general report 
embracing all the cases in the State will be submitted. 

In Massachusetts, where occupational anthrax is subject to com- 
pensation under the workmen’s compensation law, 6 cases, 2 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the year ending June 30, 1914. 
Of these, 3 were in tanneries (1 fatal) and 3 in water transportation 
(1 fatal). 

In the biennial report of the Texas State Board of Health from 
September 1, 1912, to August 31, 1914, there were reported ‘‘14 
human cases” of anthrax infection, with 3 deaths. Among animals 
11,746 cases were reported, with 9,328 deaths. The epidemic ap- 
peared in 26 counties, while in 1913 there were only 17 infected 
counties. The board of health has sought to enlighten the people 
as to the danger of infection, and at the same time to check its 
extension by the distribution of anthrax vaccine. The conclusion 
announced by the board is that the extensive epidemics of anthrax 
in west Texas ‘‘are largely due to the horsefly, which carries the 
infection from the sick to the well.” 

In several European countries anthrax has long been classed as a 
reportable disease. It is noteworthy that wherever the law requires 
the infection to be reported there is always an apparent increase in 
the incidence of the disease in the early years of reporting. In Ger- 
many, for example, such a law became operative January 1, 1910. 





1 Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 6, 1915, pp. 1670, 1671. 
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During that year, as a result of this enactment, 287 cases of anthrax, 
with 36 deaths, were discovered in the Empire. 

In Great Britain, reports of industrial anthrax have been tabulated 
since 1900. These are shown in the following table: 


CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL ANTHRAX REPORTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1900 TO 1914. 
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In France, returns for the years 1910 to 1912 indicate the total 
number of occupational-anthrax cases as follows: 


DE Pon's sas nceaeer ees Mp ee beers ees ese e¥s 54 (39 males, 15 females). 
SSS AL I . SRT ic hae 42 (35 males, 7 females). 
I « kd tis suis wid. b Salad oR vikga ta wa Bhs ene 38 (29 males, 9 females). 


According to the records of the Bavarian statistical bureau, 
between 1890 and 1911, 314 Bavarian workmen contracted the dis- 
ease. Ninety-four of that number, or 30 per cent, died. 

Most of the anthrax-infected material (hides, hair, bristles, wool, 
etc.) comes from countries that are far behind the times in respect 
to practical hygiene—Russia, Siberia, China, South America. Hence 
the proposition made by Chaveau to establish an international sani- 
tary police system for the suppression of anthrax is not feasible, 
because the lands which constitute the source of this infection are 
the very countries that are not equipped to cooperate in the crusade. 

For a similar reason the compulsory use of a preventive vaccine 
is impracticable in the regions from which the greater part of the 
infected raw material is exported. In France, however, the authori- 
ties have had recourse to prophylactic vaccination of all herds by 
officers of the Government. At first some of the cattle owners 
actively opposed this procedure. But they found that their unvac- 
cinated animals died of anthrax, while a neighbor’s vaccinated herd 
remained healthy, and this demonstration of the immunizing effect 
of the operation quickly put an end to opposition. It is said that 
in the three years, 1911 to 1913, 345,000 animals were inoculated with 
anthrax vaccine in France with complete success.’ 





‘ Zentralblatt fiir gewerbehygiene, October, 1913, p. 477 
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To imstitute any adequate measures for the disinfection of the 
hides obtained from infected sources is also difficult. The skins are 
cured by various methods. In many parts of South America they 
are merely dried; in South Africa and Morocco they are salted; and 
in the vicinity of Buenos Aires and Montevideo they are smeared on 
the flesh side with a paste of saltpeter, soda, or potash, with a little 
arsenic added as a protection against insects. 

It is well known that anthrax spores when dry resist high tempera- 
tures; and they are said by Busson to have survived without nourish- 
ment for 17 years, retaining their virulence and infectivity unim- 
paired.t’ On account of this tenacity of life, the infective spores 
must be killed before the hides which they inhabit can be safely 
handled. For this destructive purpose, many chemical agents have 
been tried at various times and in different countries. Thus, Kuch] 
reported formalin a satisfactory disinfectant for hides.2. Rambousek 
recommends a cresol preparation.? Holtzman reported success with 
a 1 per cent permanganate solution.? The Seymour-Jones process 
(formic acid and mercuric chloride) is said to have proved effective. 
One of the simplest methods of sterilizing hair and bristles is that 
devised by Dr. Ocabo, of Madrid—immersion in peptonized water 
at a temperature of 37° C. for 24 hours. In this medium, the spores 
germinate. Then, by boiling the maceration liquid, the spores are 
destroyed.‘ Becker reported success in killing the spores in infected 
hides with sodium sulphide solutions. Finally he experimented 
with ground mustard and reported that a 0.05 per cent solution 
“absolutely destroyed the spores in one hour.” > 

A fluid disinfectant called ‘‘Cyllin,” said to be fifteen times as 
strong as carbolic acid but not poisonous, has acquired some repute 
in recent years as a means of destroying the anthrax spores. But 
Lange’s experiments prove that Cyllin is not available as a substitute 
for steam sterilization of hair infected with anthrax. He finds that 
the 1 per cent Cyllin solution does not kill the anthrax spores, exposed 
to its action at house temperature, for 28 days.° 

Devoto and Massarelli’ reject as utopian many of the proposals 
which have been suggested for the suppression of the infection by 
sterilizing processes. They believe it possible to attain this end, how- 
ever, by proper sanitation and personal hygiene. 





1 Mitteil. des Inst. fiir Gewerbehg., 1911, No. 11, p. 12. 

2 Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, April, 1914, p. 163. 

3 Idem., July, 1914, p. 279. 

4 Estudio del carbunco como enfermedad profesional y medios para evitar el contagio. (Madrid, 1912, 
_ p. 24.) 

6 Sozial-Technik, Supplement No. 7, 1911, p. 75. 

6 Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, September, 1915, p. 221. 

7Tl Lavoro, July 15, 1914. 
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Dr. C. Ponder, the bacteriologist, in ‘‘Per la Lotta contro |’In- 
fezione Carbonchiosa,’’! observes that, while anthrax spores may 
retain their virulence indefinitely in the desiccated blood which adheres 
to the salted hides when they are packed and imported in a dried 
condition, no case of anthrax has ever been traced to skins salted 
and kept wet in transit. 

Allusion has been made to the probability that many cases of 
anthrax occur in the United States which are never reported or 
recognized as such. Physicians who have but slight acquaintance 
with occupational diseases must almost inevitably fail to make a 
correct diagnosis when a case of malignant pustule comes under their — 
observation. Accordingly, anthrax infection may often run its 
swift course to a fatal termination without identification. 

Aside from the immunization of herds (when practicable) and the 
disinfection of hides, it is necessary also to employ all the resources 
of sanitation and hygiene to check the prevalence and the spread of 
the infection. Mechanical means have been extensively utilized in 
Prussia with this end in view. The use of machines for unfleshing 
hides and for the removal of wool and sheep pelts frees the workman 
from exposure to anthrax infection in processes which, when per- 
formed by hand, are attended with risk. 

Workmen unavoidably subjected to the danger of infection should 
be instructed to refrain from handling hides, hair, bristles, wool, ete. 
(since these materials may harbor anthrax spores) whenever there is 
the slightest scratch or abrasion on their hands, arms, face, or neck, 
for epidermal lesions are the usual portals of entry for the infection. 
Any spot where the skin is broken should be painted with iodine. 

By means of colored photographs the appearance of the anthrax 
pustule in its earliest stage of development may be made familiar to 
the workmen; so that, when a suspicious pimple shows itself any- 
where on their bodies, it will be sure to receive immediate attention 
and treatment. 

Within the past 10 years the antianthrax serum of Sclavo has won 
first place among medicaments in the treatment of anthrax and as a 
preventive of the disease. Throughout Italy and England it has a 
high repute among medical men. 





1T] Lavoro, Oct. 15, 1911, p. 302. 
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A NEW METHOD OF COMPUTING ACCIDENT RATES.'! 


The purpose of this article is to present for consideration and 
criticism a method adopted by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for showing the severity of industrial accidents in terms of 
the time lost per full-time worker on account of injuries sustained. 

Accident statistics are in a most unsatisfactory state. In the 
United States, and in Europe, too, for that matter, they consist for 
the most part of figures giving the number of fatal and of nonfatal 
accidents by industries. The industry classifications are usually 
most unsatisfactory. Accident rates per thousand workers are 
seldom shown in the United States and when shown are almost 
worthless because no one can know what a ‘‘thousand workers’ 
means. Rarely are the causes of accidents given with sufficient 
detail and explicitness to be of the slightest use in accident preven- 
tion or for any other purpose. Only in a very few establishments is 
the meaning of an accident rate clearly comprehended. In these 
few establishments accurate records are kept of the number of men 
employed and the hours worked by each. This makes possible the 
computation of the total number of man-hours worked by the estab- 
lishment during the year—that is, the theoretical number of hours 
required by one man to turn out the year’s work or, what amounts 
to the same thing, the theoretical number of men required to do this 
work in one hour. The number of hours workmen are exposed to 
the risk of industrial accidents is the true basis from which to measure 
accident rates, and not merely the total number of workmen em- 
ployed. Accident rates heretofore have, with very few exceptions, 
given merely the crude number of injured per thousand employees, 
regardless of whether the establishments worked half time or full 
time—whether the average time worked per employee was 4 hours 
per day or 10 hours per day throughout the year. Furthermore, 
rates have been constructed on the assumption that all injuries are 
equal—that a broken back and a broken cuticle have the same 
importance in accident records. 

To correct these defects in our industrial accident statistics, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in its studies of accidents 
in the machine-building industry and in the iron and steel industry 
has first ascertained from the time records the number of man-hours 





1 The system of assigning time losses for the computation of accident severity rates, here described, was 
first worked out by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics in the early part of 1914, and was applied in the 
preparation of the group of charts exhibited at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. As first 
used, the time allowances as fixed by the Wisconsin workmen’s compensation act for specific injuries were 
employed. At the third annual safety congress of the National Safety Council, held in Chicago, Oct. 13-15, 
1914 ( Proceedings, pp. 133, 134), Mr. Dudley R. Kennedy, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., made 
suggestions along the same line, and, early in 1915, submitted to the National Safety Council a plan some- 
what similar to the one described in this article. Mr. E. H. Downey, when chief statistician of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, suggested, in January, 1915, a system of weighting for severity of injury, and 
this system was later applied to the accident statistics of Wisconsin in a bulletin issued Aug. 1, 1915. 
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worked per annum in the establishments studied. The number of 
man-hours worked per annum is not an easily comprehensible or 
convenient base upon which to calculate accident rates. For con- 
venience and greater clearness man-hours are converted into full- 
time workers. The full-time worker, as defined by the joint com- 
mittee of the International Congress on Social Insurance and the 
International Institute of Statistics, is one who works 10 hours per 
day for 300 days per annum, or 3,000 hours per annum. ‘The full- 
time worker may seem at first thought to be a mere statistical 
abstraction. It is true that the full-time worker, like the average 
man, is a unit of measure, not a living, breathing man, but for the 
purpose of accident statistics a standardized workman to serve as a 
unit of measure is absolutely essential. Furthermore, the statistical 
full-time workman who is assumed to work 10 hours a day for 300 
days in the year conforms very closely in most industries to the 
actual workman who enjoys good health and works every day the 
establishment is running. Anyhow, accident rates should be stated 
in reference to a definite base number. The statement that the 
accident rate for 1915 in a given establishment was 72 per thousand 
employees is utterly indefinite and meaningless because (1) the 
number of employees varies from day to day, (2) the working-day 
varies in different plants all the way from 14 hours to 8 hours or 
less, (3) some plants operate 365 days in the year, others as low as 
160 days, (4) the hours worked per day vary from season to season, 
and (5) both the hours per day and the days per year vary from 
year to year with fluctuations in industry. The only accurate 
method of calculating accident rates, then, is to ascertain the man- 
hours worked in a year and to convert man-hours into full-time 
workers by dividing by 3,000 hours. An accident rate of 117 per 
thousand full-time workers shows accurately the frequency of 
accidents in relation to the hours workers are exposed to the hazard 
of accident. 

By the method outlined above an accurate measure of the risk of 
accident occurrence or frequency is given. The rates so obtained 
may be called accident-frequency rates. The true measure of hazard 
in an industry, however, is not given by the mere number of acci- 
dents of all kinds per thousand full-time workers. To measure the 
true industrial hazard, a yardstick is needed which will show the 
economic losses resulting from injuries. The accident-frequency 
rates may be the same in two plants in the same industry, and the 
hazards may be entirely different because one plant has very few 
severe accidents, while the other has a large proportion of serious 
accidents. To put all industries and all plants on a common basis 
a system of computing accident rates must be devised which will 
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take into account the difference in economic significance between 


the accident which bruises the workman’s thumb and the accident 


which smashes his head. 

Several methods of weighting accidents according to their impor- 
tance suggest themselves at once. We may attempt to estimate the 
time loss, the wage loss, or the compensation paid. Of these the 
time loss is the most: satisfactory. A day consists of 24 hours, ani 
7 days make a week the world over. Compensation awarded varics 
from State to State and wages vary from town to town and even 
from shop to shop in the same town. The days lost because of 
industrial injuries are then the best possible measure of the true 
hazards of industry—the burden imposed upon the community by 
industrial accidents. For temporary disabilities the time losses are 
matters of record. In the case of death and permanent disabilities 
the time losses must be estimated as accurately as possible. After 
study of all available information a table of time losses has been 
tentatively determined upon by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
injuries resulting in death, permanent total disability, and permanent 
partial disability. 

FATALITIES. 

In case of an injury causing death the time loss to the family and 
society is the expectancy of productive working life of the decease! 
workman. It is not possible to learn the age of all workmen kill«| 
in industrial accidents. The only alternative is to estimate the av- 
erage age of workmen accidentally killed or totally disabled, ly 
averaging the ages of killed and totally disabled workmen whose ages 
are known. Mr. E. H. Downey, special deputy in the insurance de- 
partment of Pennsylvania, when statistician for the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, calculated from information furnished to him 
that the average age of workmen killed and totally disabled in the 
industries of Wisconsin was about 30 years. Age statistics of victims 
of industrial accidents are meager. The ages of workmen killed and 
disabled in the iron and steel industry corroborates Mr. Downey’s 
estimate, and other sources indicate that the average age of victims 
of fatal accidents is approximately 30 years. Even if later and more 
accurate statistics prove this estimate to be erroneous, it is better to 
accept it until it is proved to be incorrect, rather than to reject it. A 
quite imperfect method of calculating accident rates so as to show 
approximately the magnitude, seriousness, severity, or economic 
burden resulting therefrom is vastly preferable to a simple enumera- 
tion of accidents with no attempt to show the difference in conse- 
quences between’ major and minor injuries. 

According to the American life tables, the life expectancy at age 
30 is 35 years. This is for the population as a whole and is no doubt 
an underestimate. Workingmen exposed to all the hazards of illness 
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and accident in industry have a shorter expectancy of life than the 
average for the whole population. The expected productive life of 
workers is even shorter than their life expectancy. Exact data are 
lacking, but in the light of all obtainable information it seems fair to 
estimate the working time lost on the average by relatives and the 
community for each workman killed by accident as 30 years, or 9,000 
working-days, counting 300 working-days to the year. This is ad- 
mittedly an estimate, and it may be too high or too low, but to count 
a fatality as 9,000 times more serious than an accident resulting in a 
disability of one day is assuredly more reasonable and more nearly in 
accordance with the facts than to count these two accidents as of 
equal importance in our accident statistics. A mathematically accu- 
rate measure of accidental death in terms of days lost is obviously 
impossible. It is also unimportant. The main thing is to get the 
best possible approximation and to apply it to existing accident sta- 
tistics for the purpose of comparing the accident records of one year 
with another. Absolute accuracy is a matter of indifference; differ- 
entiation between fatal, serious, and minor accidents is absolutely 
essential. Almost any system of haphazard weighting of accidents is 
preferable to no weighting. Once a system of weighting is agreed 
upon, comparisons can be made of accident records, plant by plant, 
industry by industry, and year by year. For these comparisons it is 
the relative not the absolute time loss that is needful. 


PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITIES. 


If the loss of working time to bereaved families and to the commu- 
nity were the sole thing to be shown in accident statistics, the same 
time loss should be fixed for permanent total disabilities as for fatal- 
ities. Permanent total disability is, however, a greater burden to 
relatives and the community than death. In recognition of this 
obvious fact the time loss for permanent total disability has been fixed 
at 35 years or 10,500 working-days. The relative importance or 
burdensomeness of permanent total disabilities as compared with 
fatalities is thus established rather arbitrarily. After further expe- 
rience it may be advisable to change the relative weights. The sys- 
tem of weighting used does recognize, however ‘‘unscientifically,’’ 
the undeniable fact that complete permanent incapacity of a worker 
is a greater burden than his death; and some recognition, even if 
unscientific, is better than ignoring the obvious facts. Until some 
better system of weighting is proposed the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will use the time losses given above. 


PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES. 


A proper weighting for permanent partial disabilities in terms of 
days lost is even more difficult than for death and permanent total 
disabilities. Probably the nearest approach to the ideal method 


[9] 
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would be to calculate the per cent loss in earning power resulting from 
each specific permanent disability and multiply this per cent by 
10,500 days, the time loss for permanent total disability, to get the 
time loss for the given disability. Needless to say such a calculation 
is impossible. An examination of the various compensation acts in 
existence, however, gives us a clue worth following in our quest for 
some method for estimating the severity of permanent partial disa- 
bilities in terms of days lost. All compensation acts agree in fixing 
the loss of an arm as the most serious injury less than total disability. 
Most compensation acts seem illiberal in granting compensation for 
permanent partial disabilities. The New York act is the most liberal 
and therefore more nearly adequate. It was taken as the basis for 
working out the time losses to be fixed for each specific disability. 
The New York act grants compensation for 312 weeks, or 1,872 
working-days, for loss of an arm. This is only about 18 per cent of 
the time loss we have fixed for permanent total disability which seems 
clearly an underestimation of the seriousness of the loss of an arm 
relative to permanent total disability. Increasing the New York 
scale by 50 per cent gives 468 weeks, or 2,808 working-days, for loss 
of arm, which is about 31 per cent of the time loss fixed for death and 
27 per cent of the time loss for permanent total disability. _Twenty- 
seven per cent seems to represent fairly the degree of disability result- 
ing from the loss of an arm relative to permanent total disability; 
therefore the New York scale for permanent partial disabilities was 
increased throughout by 50 per cent and adopted tentatively as the 
scale to be used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in computing acci- 
dent rates in terms of time lost. This accounts for the fact that the 
numbers giving the estimated days lost are expressed in units and 
not rounded off at tens or hundreds. 

There is a surprising unanimity among the various compensation 
acts in the relation of compensation granted for loss of arm to that 
granted for other dismemberments. Thescale of awards of almost any 
State would have given approximately the same relative importance 
to minor dismemberments compared to loss of arm. In the table 
below are given time losses for only such permanent disabilities as are 
included in the accident reports collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Other disabilities can be rated according to the New York 
scale or any other scale as more complete reports are returned. 


TEMPORARY DISABILITIES. 


All disabilities from which recovery is complete are rated according 
to the actual number of workdays of incapacitation. 


The following table brings together the time losses, in days, fixod 
for death and permanent disabilities: 
[10] 
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TABLE OF TIME LOSSES FIXED FOR DEATH AND PERMANENT DISABILITIES. 











Time | Percent 
lossesin  oflossof | 
days. arm. 
Sa eee rem! | a oT RE 
Permanent total disability ..........- PEE Boscidkacesad 
Loss of members: 
i TT Nore. ie 2,308 | 100 
BE Mode « dohs on in cvialtiddndbos 2,592 92 
EE ee eee ee 2, 196 78 
PERUSE a at ow 1, 845 66 | 
abit shebecstndes.ceaaitiadd 1, 152 41 | 
PN Gentcetetedees Lebo dee 540 | 19 
One joint of thumb. ............. 270 | 10 
EY A53 obbeiclowt. 2ledesce 414 | 15 
CC eee ee 270 10 
Third finger... ..... morep ere | See eT 225 | 8 | 
EE ia anno dans acetone a 135 | 5 | 
IPNNE tawicate xiv'cdics eo abbematies 342 | 12 | 
One joint of great toe...........-.. | 171 | 6 | 








This schedule supplies a series of constants by which death and 
permanent injuries may be weighted in terms of a common unit— 
time lost in days—which is also the same unit as that used for measur- 
ing temporary disabilities. Multiplying the number of deaths and 
permanent disabilities by the time loss determined for each and 
adding the products to the days lost through temporary disabilities, 
we obtain a figure which represents the total days lost from injuries. 
Dividing this number representing total days lost by the number of 
full-time workers gives us as a quotient the average number of days 
lost per full-time worker. This last figure may be called the acci- 
dent severity rate, since it shows the burdensomeness or seriousness 
of the accidents analyzed. 

The whole process of working out the accident severity rate may 
be illustrated as follows: Plant A operated 4,200,000 man-hours in 
1915, requiring 1,400 full-time (300-day, 10-hour-per-day) workers. 
During the year, 324 accidents occurred, resulting in 1 death and 
the loss of the following members: 2 arms, 1 foot, 5 thumbs, 25 first 
fingers, while the 290 temporary disabilities showed a time loss of 
2,790 days. Applying the time losses in the above table to these 
data, the following results are obtained: 


























Time loss (in days). 
Per case. Total. 
I i ten inwnnd cadens a 9,000 9, 000 
Ppadapesctnesterecesaveseuveues | 2,808 5, 616 
Adah ctnades dndubhsa’ <> «sghoges | 1,845 1,845 
ene «einen Fa Bye 540 2,700 
OT Ce te 414 10, 350 
290 temporary disabilities. ........... Rebaates anes 2, 79 
MEOEL ans cctetirs..-ccraaeces esinteaneed | 32, 301 
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The total number of days lost, 32,301, divided by the number ,{ 
full-time workers, 1,400, gives an average of 23 days per full-tiy,, 
worker. This is what is here called the accident severity rato. 
expressed in terms of days. The accident frequency rate for ¢{|\, 
same group would be 231 per 1,000 300-day workers. 

The preceding paragraphs have explained very briefly the meani)» 
of accident severity rates and the method by which they are obtain«(. 
The significance of such rates in their practical application is inij- 
cated in the two following illustrations: 

In the table below comparison is made of the accident experie).» 
for a year of the iron and steel industry, as represented by a larve 
plant, and of the machine-building industry, as represented by 
group of plants. Frequency rates and severity rates are shown i) 
parallel columns. 


ACCIDENT RATES IN STEEL MANUFACTURE AND IN MACHINE BUILDIN(«. 























Accident frequoncy rates (per | Accident severity rates (da 
1,000 ay workers). lost per 300-day worker ). 
Number : 
Industry. “aay. P Tem, Tem- | 
erma- a Perma- -— 
Workers. | Death.| nent Poise» | Total. | Death.| nent | POMTY To: 
injury-| bility. injury-| pirity. | 
Tron and steel (1913)....... 7,562 1.9 4.6} 108.0; 114.5 16.6 2.2 2.4 | 
Machine building (1912)...| 115, 703 3 3.6] 114.1; 118.0 2.9 1.6 1.1 | 


























Examination of the columns giving total frequency rates and tot! 
severity rates, shows that, on the basis of frequency, the machine- 
building plants were more hazardous than the steel plant—the 1v- 
spective rates being 118 as against 114.5 per thousand full-time work- 
ers. On the basis of severity, however, the steel industry was almo-t 
four times as hazardous as machine building—the days lost per full- 
time worker being 21.2 and 5.6, respectively. It is clear that as }e- 
tween these diametrically opposite showings of the relative hazar|s 
of the two industries, the severity rates offer a decidedly more av- 
curate measure of true hazard. In machine building there is op- 
portunity for many minor injuries, but the danger of serious injury 
is much less than in the steel industry. The severity rate brings out 
this fact. 

The second illustration shows how, over a period of years, within 
the same establishment, accident severity rates may run counter (0 
accident frequency rates. The next table gives data of this char- 
acter. It shows the accident experience of a large steel plant over « 
period of four years. The plant is one in which the most serious 
attention has been devoted to the prevention of accidents. 
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ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF A LARGE STEEL PLANT, 1910 TO 1913. 























Accident frequency rates (per 1,000 Accident severity rates (days lost per 
S ay workers). 300-day worker). 
Number 
. —_ = ae ——- 
300-day Perma- | Tem P T 
, - po- erma- empo- 
workers.| Death.| nent | rary dis-| Total. | Death.| nent | rary dis-| Total. 
injury. | ability. injury. | ability. 
1910 7, 642 Oe 4.3 127.5 133.5 15.3 2.4 2.2 19.9 
a See 5, 774 1.6 3.6 106. 6 111.8 14.1 2.1 2.4 18.6 
1912 7, 396 a 6.5 146.3 153.5 6.0 5.5 2.8 14.3 
1913 7, 562 1.9 4.6 108.0 114.5 16.7 2.2 2.4 | 21.3 























Limiting attention to the columns showing total rates, it will be 
noted that in 1910 the frequency rate was 133.5 per 1,000 300-day 
workers and the severity rate was 19.9 days lost per 300-day worker. 
The next year, 1911, shows a decrease in both frequency and severity. 
In 1912, however, there was a marked increase in frequency—from 
111.8 to 153.5—but the severity rate dropped from 18.6 to 14.3. In 
other words accidents had very greatly increased in frequency, but 
they were less serious in their total results. In 1913 this experience 
was reversed. A marked reduction occurred in accident frequency— 
from 153.5 to 114.5—while the severity rate jumped from 14.3 to 21.3. 
In other words, the year 1913, instead of being a ‘‘good”’ year, as it 
might be assumed to be under the system of frequency rates was a 
very bad year, the worst of the four years covered by the table. 

A further comparison of accident frequency rates with severity 
rates is made in the three following charts. The first chart represents 
graphically the data presented in the last table but extending back 
to 1905. No attempt should be made to compare the length of the 
lines in the two sections of the chart for the quantities represented 
are totally incommensurable, 

The second chart gives the combined accident experience of a 
great steel plant for the years 1905 to 1913, by departments, showing 
night and day accidents separately. The value of severity rates is 
strikingly manifested in showing the greater severity of night acci- 
dents over day accidents and the greater severity rates for blast 
furnaces as compared with other departments and the greater severity 
rates for yards at nighttime. This chart deserves thorough study. 

The third chart gives accident rates for 1912 in the machine-build- 
ing industry by departments and should be compared with the two 
charts showing accident rates in the steel industry. The severity 
rates in different departments are most instructive and valuable. 

These illustrations bring up two points which it seems desirable to 
emphasize. The first concerns the use of terms. Severity rates 
derived in the manner explained are expressed for convenience in 
terms of workdays lost. For instance, the steel plant referred to 
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above is spoken of as having a severity rate, in 1913, of 21.3 days lost 
per 300-day worker. The term “days lost”’ as thus used is to some 
extent a statistical abstraction, but it is close enoughto concrete fact to 
permit of its use in its ordinary sense without any considerable degree 
of error, provided that the weighting scale employed is a reasonable 
one. In any case, however, the real significance of severity rates is 
in their use not as positive amounts but as relative amounts, as indicat- 
ing the relation between groups. Thus, to recur to the example of the 
steel plant mentioned, the important fact is that the severity rate for 
1913 shows an increase over that for 1911 in the relation of 21.3 to 14.3. 

This leads to the second point which it is desired to emphasize. 
The fact that the real significance of severity rates is in the measure- 
ment of relative hazards renders comparatively unimportant the 
character of the weighting scale used. Thus by changing the weights 
in the scale offered above the resulting severity rates may be con- 
siderably altered in their positive amounts, but unless the changes are 
of a very radical character the relations between the rates for different 
groups will remain substantially the same. In other words, it is 
desirable to have the scale used as accurate as possible but the fact 
that a completely accurate scale can not be devised does not impair 
the value of accident severity rating. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that severity rates have a very im- 
portant advantage over frequency rates in that the errors in accident 
reporting are minimized. Accident reports are probably never 
absolutely complete, and, as a rule, the completeness of reporting is 
in direct proportion to the seriousness of injury. The more serious 
the injury the greater the likelihood of its being reported. Frequently 
the reporting of minor injuries is extremely incomplete. Note, for 
example, the experience of the Federal Government shops as described 
in the April number of the Review, the estimate being there made that 
in such shops probably as many as three-fifths of the disabilities of 
less than two weeks are not reported. Inasmuch as the accuracy of 
frequency rates depends upon the completeness of accident reports, 
and as all accidents have the same weight, a failure to report any con- 
siderable number of minor accidents renders the rates obtained of very 
little value. Such is not the case with severity rates. Here the dis- 
abilities are weighted according to their importance and a large group 
of minor disabilities has comparatively little effect upon the derived 
severity rate. Thus, from the material available concerning the iron 
and steel industry, it is estimated that the total exclusion of all disa- 
bilities of less than two weeks will rarely diminish the total severity 
rate for that industry as much as 1 per cent, whereas such an exclu- 
sion would diminish frequency rates as much as 60 per cent. In 
the machine-building industry the corresponding percentages are 7 
and 70, according to data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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A STUDY OF WELFARE WORK. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has begun the collection of material 
for a bulletin to be called ‘‘A Handbook on Welfare Work”’; aschedule 
has been outlined; a preliminary inquiry form prepared and sent to 
1,250 establishments in the United States reported as engaged in some 
form of industrial betterment. These forms were mailed June 9 and 
10, and, as indicative of the interest manifested in this work, by the 
16th of the month over 300 replies had been received. 

The bureau has done some work along this line in the past—notably 
the article by Victor H. Olmsted on “Industrial betterments,’’ in Bul- 
letin No. 31; then in Bulletin No. 54 considerable space was given to 
housing of employees by American employers. In Bulletin No. 123 
was published a survey of welfare work in the United States by 
Elizabeth L. Otey. The bulletin was brief, and as the editions of this 
and all other bulletins dealing with the subject have long ago been 
exhausted the bureau has taken up the subject in a far more thorough 
and exhaustive manner than ever before. It is intended to make the 
handbook the authoritative reference work on this important subject. 

The definition which ‘the bureau puts upon the term “welfare 
work’ bespeaks the broad scope proposed for the survey. It has 
defined welfare work as: 

Anything over and above wages which an employer does for the employee’s comfort 
or improvement, whether social or intellectual, which is not required by law or by the 
necessity of the industry. 

With this comprehensive definition of the term in view a list of the 
best known forms or types of welfare work was drawn up and sent t« 
all firms known to be interested in welfare work, with the following 
letter: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor is col- 
lecting material for a handbook on welfare work. The purpose is to show what i- 
being done for the benefit of various classes of employees in the industrial and com- 
mercial establishments of the United States. 

The lines of welfare work that have proven most practical and generally satisfactory 
in the experience of a large number of employers will receive special attention in th: 
report. Photographs, building plans, and a full statement of construction costs wil! 
be shown for the most typical club and bath houses, lunch or dining room accommo. 
tions, etc. In a brief preliminary investigation in New York City the bureau me’ 
with gratifying cooperation from employers, several of whom have already submitte:! 
comprehensive statements accompanied by photographs and blue prints. 

I inclose a list of the kinds of welfare work or industrial betterment most commonly 
met with and shall appreciate your courtesy if you will check off, according to direc 
tions, those which are being carried on by your establishment or any of its branches 
or departments. A franked envelope which requires no postage is inclosed for your 
reply. An early response is earnestly requested. 

I am, very truly, yours, 





Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
[18] 
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Place a cross (x) before each branch of welfare work conducted by you. Place a second cross before 
those already checked which are more important or more satisfactory than the others. Place a third cross 
before those considered of most importance or working most satisfactorily. 


Roof gardens. 


ow dvh Rest rooms. évdees 
ica Recreation rooms. ....--Company hospitals. 
— Emergency or first-aid rooms ....--Beds in general hospitals. 
a-alee Shower or other baths. ...---Houses rented to employees. 
ssl Wash rooms ..----Houses sold to employees. 
cosenl Cloakrooms. ..----Lodging houses for employees. 
‘eal Lockers .-.---Work among employees’ families 
é — Lunch rooms or restaurants. ....-.- Benefit associations. 
ht Clubrooms. oe Pension funds. 
— «= gona Clubhouses. ...-.-Group insurance. 
8 86=— ake Gymnasiums. eennes Classes on employer’s time (exclude 
4 apprentice work). 
i= Swimming pools. seeces Other classes at employer’s expense. 
a Libraries or reading rooms, = _....... Saving system. 
ede al Social gatherings, = «= = 9 eee... Cooperative buying. 
—_ ccm Entertainments. = | ~—— ese... Vacation with pay. 
t-- Motion pictures. = eeee.. Sick leave with pay. 
-— 8€=—s yoga ee ot | Rd Physical examination on entrance. 
voted Lectures. ....--Periodic examination after employ- 
ment. 
he Sci” ete! ab «cpecbonans Other forms of welfare work 
(specify). 


Baseball or other recreation grounds. 
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The plan of the study will be to get first as complete returns as 
4 possible from every establishment with activities coming within the 
definition of welfare work. From this list will be selected those 
having the most satisfactory form or type for each recognized 
branch of the work, and an intensive study made of these. 

For instance, suppose of the twelve or fifteen hundred establish- 
ments doing some form of welfare work 300 have free bathing facili- 
ties. This fact will be stated, together with the total number of 
employees availing themselves of the use of such bathrooms, with the 
percentage these are of the whole number of employees; but in addi- 
tien to such general and statistical information, a fair number of the 
better types and plans of bathrooms will be selected and described 
in detail, with photographs, plans, and cost of construction, so that 
any employer intending to construct a bathhouse can, from this 
handbook, select the most suitable plan and proceed to construct 
his bathhouse without further delay. This same course will be fol- 
lowed with regard to clubrooms, clubhouses, lunch rooms, roof gar- 
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dens, hospitals, houses for rent or sale to employees, and all forms 
of welfare work where photographs, with costs accompanying each 
set of plans, are practicable. 

In that class of work where descriptions of working methods must 
be given, such as benefit associations, pension funds, work among 
employees’ families, cooperative buying, and the like, full details of 
plans, methods, and costs will be given for a few selected from 
the most successful and satisfactory, while not ignoring the statis- 
tical side of the entire class. A classification of welfare work by 
industries will be made in an effort to show what types and standards 
of work seem best adapted to certain industries, such as mining, 
textiles, etc. A complete list of firms doing any sort of welfare work 
will be given, together with the kinds of work each is doing. 

It is significant that group insurance is being covered in this investi- 
gation as a branch of welfare work, and will, it is believed, be fully 
described for the first time in a Government report. While called a 
“handbook,” the report will be in fact encyclopedic in the sense of a 
complete, ready reference book, or text book. 

The field work will consist in making intensive studies of the estab- 
lishments selected as presenting the more satisfactory examples of the 
various forms of activities covered by the investigation. Owing to 
the fact that large employers of female labor are among the promi- 
nent promoters of welfare work, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
put three agents from the Woman’s Division of the bureau on the 
investigation, who are now working in New England. Two male 
agents of the bureau will follow in the field soon. The schedule now 
in tentative use in the field, and which has proven so satisfactory 
that it is likely to become the permanent form, will serve to complete 
the reader’s view of the bureau’s method, and is therefore here 
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Photographs and blue prints are desired where practicable. State whether 
rest periods are allowed.) 
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8. Emergency or first-aid rooms. (Describe, and give number of employees, male and 
female, treated in a typical month. Photographs and blue prints are desired 
where practicable. ) 


SSCCSSHSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESSHSSHESS SSS eee eseSeBeSeFeseseSeesseseseseeeseeseseeeeeseesesceesecce 
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9. Bath and wash rooms. (Describe, and give number of employees using. Photo- 
graphs and blue prints are desired where practicable. State soap and towel 
service used. Is bathing allowed on employer’s time?) 


10. Cloak and locker rooms. (Describe, and give number of employees using. State 
type of locker used.) 


11. Lunch rooms or restaurants. (Describe, and give number of employees using. 
Photographs and blue prints are desired where practicable. Submit sample 
bills of fare.) 


12. Club rooms or houses. (Describe, and give number of employees using, hours 
open, and dues or fees. Photographs and blue prints are desired where prac- 
ticable.) 


13. Libraries or reading rooms. (Describe, and give number of employees using, 
hours open, and dues or fees.) 


eee eere een eee eee eeeeeer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeennnnune 


14. Social gatherings, outings, music, and lectures. (Describe entertaining or in- 
structive gatherings, in doors or out, and give number of employees partici- 
pating, and dues or fees. If own auditorium, describe and supply photographs 
and blue prints if practicable.) 


15. Gymnasium or recreation grounds. (Include here bowling alleys, swimming 
pools, etc., unless reported under club house or elsewhere. Describe, and give 
number of employees using, and dues or fees. Photographs and blue prints are 
desired where practicable.) 


eee wwe wee eee ee ee 


16. Hospital arrangements. (State whether employer has own hospital or beds in 
general hospital. If former, describe, and give number of employees treated 
and dues or fees. Photographs and blue prints are desired where practicable.) 


17. Housing of employees. (Describe company houses, whether rented or sold, and 
give construction costs and rentals. Also describe lodging houses, if any. 
Photographs and blue prints are desired where practicable.) 
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18. Work among familiesofemployees. (Describeclasses, kindergartens, playgrounds, 
work of doctor, clinic, or visiting nurse, amusements, insurance, or anything 
else done for families, and give number of families reached. Photographs and 
blue prints of playground , amusement hall, etc., are desired where practicable.) 


19. Trade or other education. (Describe all except apprentice classes and such con- 
tinuation work as is required by law. Include English for foreigners. Give 
number of employees participating. ) 


ee 


20. Benefitassociations. (Submit copy of constitutionand by-laws. State what part 
of fund is contributed by employer, and give number of employees included 
and number receiving benefits last year.) 


eoreeree eee ee eee ee eee ee 


21. Pensionfund. (Submit copy of plan and give number of employees included and 
number receiving pensions last year, and amount.) 


eee ee eee ewe we eee eee ee ee 


22. Group insurance: 
(a) Sickness. (Give number included and number receiving benefits last year, 
and amount.) 


eeoeeeee eee ee eee ee eee eee e ee eee eee ee 


(6) Accident. (Give number included and number receiving benefits last 
year, and amount.) 


eoeer eee eee em eee He 


(c) Death. (Give number included and number of benefits paid last year, and 
amount.) 


eeoeeeweee eH ee ene eee eee ee eee eee 


eeeeeeeree ee eee eee 


23. Encouragement of thrift. (Describe savings and loan funds, building funds, 
cooperative buying, legal aid, and advice as to expenditures, and give number 
of employees taking advantage of.) ! 


a 





1 General subject of profit sharing and stock ownership has been covered by a recent investigation 
and need not be entered here. 
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96. Periodic physical examination of employees. (Submit blank form used.) 
(a) How often, and in what departments? 


(b) Describe what is done to restore employees to health, and any other re- 
sults of periodical physical examinations. 


97. Describe methods of relief in monotonous and fatiguing occupations. (Name 
occupations, and give number of emplovees in each, by sex.) 
28. Describe system of drinking-water supply. (Give type of cup used, if any.) 


eceeseeeeeeeeeeneeeseeceeec eee e see eee sees eeeeseseeeee eee eee e eee eee ereee eee see sees eee eee eee 


30. How do present conditions compare with those before welfare work started as 


regards— 
(a) Time lost, by sickness or other cause?...................--.-.-------. 


(c) Outside agencies cooperating (such as Y. M. or Y. W. C. A., social settle- 
i a en GEL Ts. cccacacbecaek cs ankssb'esscocibeacwelecs 


34, Please describe any activities not specified in the foregoing and make any com- 
ments or suggestions which may be of value in the study. Copies of all liter- 
ature bearing on the schedule, including publications got out by employer or 
employees, are requested. 


“See ewww weeeeer eee eee ee eee ee 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
MAY 16 TO JUNE 15, 1916. 


The organic act of the Department gives the Secretary of Labor 
authority to mediate in labor disputes through the appointment, in 
his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation. During the month, 
May 16 to June 15, 1916, the Secretary exercised his good offices in 
21 labor disputes, the companies involved, the number of employees 
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affected, and the results secured, so far as information is available. 


being as follows: 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH 


ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, MAY 16 TO JUNE 15, 1916. 





























| 
|W orkmen affected— 
Name. mats Result. 
. ndl- 
Directly. | rectly. 

Brewery workmen, Wilmington, Del.—strike..................|.....-.--- ienueaens Pending. 
Western Union Telegra h Co., Boston, Mass.—controversy be- |.......... ....-...-- Do. 

tween company and clerks. 
Railway express drivers, Chicago, Ill.—lockout...............-. 2, 000 (1) Do. 
Cigar makers, B. Plotkin, New Haven, I 4 sin cWnc we 1s ci covecaaiousseuebes Adjusted. 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Plant, Ansonia, Conn.—strike ..... } eS Pending. 
Davison Chemica! Co., Curtis Bay, Md.—strike ................ _ | Cee Do. 
Maine Central R. R. éo., Portland, Me.—controversy between | See Adjusted. 

company and clerks. 
Mechanics engaged in construction of county courthouse, El 25 150 | Pending. 

Paso, Tex.—strike. 
Mechanical department of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Norfolk, |..........)........-. Do. 

. ._Va.—controversy. 

New York Shipbuilding Plant, Camden, N. J.—strike.......... 7 err Do. 
Boston & Maine R.R.Co., Boston, Mass.—controversy between 5” iy BRR Sey. Adjusted. 

company and shopmen. 
Vanberg Silver Co., Rochester, N. Y.—strike............-....-- 5 ARES ae Pending. 
Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.—strike...........-.|....2..-.- Ow. Do. 
Leolastic Co., Bayonne, N. iain ae — ess Do. 
Maybrook Central New England Ry., Walden, N. Y.—strike . . . OPS. AON. fi Do. 
American Refractories Co., Rockdale, Ill.—strike ...............|.-.......-|...------- Unable to adjust. 
Washington Terminal Co., Washington, D. C.—strike........-..|.-.---.-..]..--.-.--- Adjusted. 
Apperson Automobile Works, Kokomo, Ind.—controversy......|..........|...-.-..-- Unable to adjust. 
California paipbulane Co., Long Beac SES SE SI ltees » Do. 
Western Maryland R. R.Co., Baltimore, Md.—controversy. ....|.......---|.-.-..-.-- Adjusted. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. k. Co.—controversy be- |........--|...-..---- Do. 

tween company and clerks. 








1 Practically all the business in Chicago. 
The following cases, noted as pending in the statement of May 15, 
published in the June issue of the Review, have since been adjusted: 


J. B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia—strike. 
Building Material Teamsters, Cleveland—controversy. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
MARCH 4, 1913, TO JUNE 6, 1916. 


The conciliation work of the Department from its organization to 
June 6, 1916, is briefly summarized in the following pages. The 
data in regard to number of employees involved in the disputes 
handled are incomplete, but they show a total of 234 controversics 
handled in which nearly 250,000 employees were directly involve«! 
and in addition more than 300,000 employees indirectly affected. 
These figures do not include 15 cases in which the numbers of em- 
ployees affected were not reported and a very large number of cases 
in which the numbers indirectly affected were unknown. 
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NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, MAR. 4, 1913, TO JUNE 6, 1916. 














Workmen affected. Amica- | | 
— a _ | «Ce ad- | Unable |p... | mx. 
Period. just- | to adjust. Pending.| Total. 
Directly. | Indirectly. ments. | 
Mar. 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914.......... 67,912 57, 751 28 Pliesnesewwsk 33 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915.......... 46, 153 92, 082 26 10 14 2 36 
July 1, 1915, to June 6, 1916...-.......-. 129, 372 151, 319 95 18 52 165 
as adueunGeedwedduedabese 243, 437 301, 152 149 33 252 234 




















1 These 4 cases wereadjusted during the fiscal year 1915-16 and are included in the 95 amicable adjustments 


of that year. 
2 Not including 4 cases adjusted during the fiscal year 1915-16. 


MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION WORK. 
Mar. 4, 1913, to June 30, 1914, close of second fiscal year. 












































| Workmen affected. 
Name. Nl ond Result. 
A , | Indirect- 
Directly. | ly. 

i Mew York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. clerks .............--|---------- ree Adjusted. 

} New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. (reopened) .........- 1,800 | 15,000 Do. 

4 i es let tehe tne cob cbncetaeenserbacasonenesnex Dc shcsidiaiiate RR a Do. 

; nn dt ci cccugenieccedinncesbesssoentecs 900 1, 200 Do. 

Reading Hardware Co............-.-.-.-++-+. ‘isdkecaqantpaiaws 180 580 | Unable to adjust. 

t Ba UTED Bie ies MUMOTIMNIBED «5c ccc cccccccccccccccccccces 2,000 | 16,000 | Adjusted. 
Western Maryland R. R. shopmen............. osc mined neces .  , er Do. 
Chicago & Alton R. R. shopmen.............--------+--++++++- y BRS Do. 
I car cneesccccscepecccescccsccoccecnces 4 ee Do. 
ee cccsuctdebecbecesscscsecccossers | | ee Do. 
Pere Marquette R. R. shopmen..............-.-..--002eeeeeeee- = | eer Unable to adjust. 
Cite dite ddce wdccee ch sittiokesoeteccansapes + NOE Ta actbaacns Strike declared off. 
Calumet = i Ee tere beban ees ced en arses beubbtecs|oseaseeles Unable to adjust. 
Louisville is Bes NONE 5. op anapenssoceasccesees | ae Adjusted. 
Sawmill workers, Raymond, Wash.............-.-.022+++--000- 150 1,500 Do. 
Garmeiat WOEMOED, K MeIMOON MIR. c secs cw ncn ccccs--cccccccccccces 7 =e Do. 
Longshoremen, Port Arthur, Tex... ...........0.-20ee--eeeeeee |) es Do. 
ie Fe itinirienidcdstwessbtseressnacccocccecs 700 2,000 | Strike averted. 
Lake Erie & Western R. R. shopmen...............----------- 400 1, 500 Do. 
Mictiieeee Geen OE, EE, GUMTIIINEIR on oc. cc ccc cccccccsccccccces 550 2,000 | Adjusted. 
Universal Bottle-W ashing Machine Co., Detroit ..............-- Bee tecwtxseews Do. 
Coal miners’ strike, West Virginia............-.-.---.-------++- ED La osccgione Do. 
Con IIIS o.oo btbibs coc nag capdtb sete annenciccce. Bee lcenstncsas Do. 
Licensed tug men on Great Lakes.............---.- b= eS 38 8, 608 Do. 
do inkhihs csos sandutesoewsss need hemesne | SE. uwentond Do. 
Febtaih Bee ONO On oa. 5 occ inn cence ccccccccccnscccccesoce 450 1,650 | Unable to adjust. 
Machinists of Trenton, N.J.......... dhova dadtes cckphcokakenet 435 6,813 | Adjusted. 
oe ee eS en _ 9 SRO Do. 
py DS SS), rere reer Th custeceen Strike averted. 
I ek, ok ns c ce bvcccdtpanndiinsobes 50 100 | Adjusted. 
PE is chakGu sence sccensdueerscanbesceopecns 8 300 | Strike averted. 
Pere Marquette R. R. clerks.............. vette +0daebeboeteundasteasthaaaensacntinges Unable to adjust. 
Illinois Central R. R. shopmen............----------------+---- 8, 000 500 | Adjusted. 
Pa il MEIN sooo cece ccc cccccccccnccccsccccccclcoocccceceleccccccens Do. 

ee let ck anos dgehonces) eapeaieccssans 67,912 | 57,75 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, close of third fiscal year. 

coppersanithe, Fore River Shipbuilding Yards—strike ......... Aa Unable to adjust. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Co (reopened)..............----+-------- | 450 1, 650 Do. 
Reading Hardware Co. (reopened)............-.-.-.---+--+---+-- 180 580 Do. 
Cement workers, Mitchell, Ind. (reopened).........----.------- ab Pare ee Adjusted. 
ee i aia ns casaeeomeetecsee | 675 | 12,000 Do. 
EE i RR 1: RIS US AS 18,000 |.......... Do. 
acc ans cdnbaccecers-ssnsecccbecnce 5l 10, 000 Do. 
Car builders, Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh, Rich- | eee Unable to adjust. 





mond, Ind.—controversy. 
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MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION WORK —Continued. 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, close of third fiscal year—Concluded, 
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Workmen affected. 
Name. Result. 
Directly. | Tgvreet- 
Machinists, Hartford, Conn.—controversy ..................... 50 323 | Adjusted. 
Building trades men, Buffalo, N. Y...................----2---- 4,688 L.cttdnedes Do. 
Central locomotive Co.—lockout ................s.scees cee eeee 60 250 Do. 
Boiler makers, Oklahoma and Texas—strike................... 0,688 J.cccccesce Do. 
Iron, steel, and tin workers, Canton and Massillon, Ohio—strike. 475 310 Do. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.—controversy, interpretation of |..........|.......... Settled by solici- 
contract. tor. 
Full-fashioned knitters, Reading, Pa.—strike.................. | hea Unable to adjust 
Blew weeny, dispute, New Orleans, La....................... 186 114 Do. 
Derby Silver Co. erby, Comm.—ieckout...................... 250 5,000 | Adjusted. 
it pe neg acific coast—strike...............-.--ceceeeeee 7, 794 20,000 | Strike averted. 
Coal miners, Hazelton, tt aabecinncssssebaesnsovsees ee Adjusted. 
Western Union controversy, St. Louis, Mo. .................... eS Do. 
Coopers, P PC orrcrtressccadtiecesacesesos ey ee Do. 
Lenoir City, enn., and other points in South—textile strike. . 300 350 | Unable to adjust 
i tsebh eteskhecneeecccctcsceseccocsas 345 255 | Adjusted. 
Indianapolis Terminal Co.—controversy..................-.-.-- RA asiacends Do. 
Paper mills, Hamilton, Ohio, and other points—strike. ........|..........|....e.ee-- Strike averted. 
International Paper Co., New York and New England points— B,OBB fo cccccccce Pending. 
threatened strike. 
i i. Ts Web ks be scescccnsccsscesccscsttlocccoccceaoceesoses Strike averted. 
Remington-Martin Paper & Power Co., Watertown, N. Y........ oo ee Unable to adjust. 
St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y...................-.....200. 88 4a coccceess 0. 
Fn ny Paper Co., Felts Mills, 8 St ES TL Ke i; RRC e Adjusted. 
Cler a = = York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.—threat- Lee Ineonecaanns Do. 
ened strike. 
— workers and Dobson’s Mills, Germantown, Pa.—con- 150 500 Do. 
roversy. 
Bessemer Iron Works, Grove City, Pa.—strike........... 2... .).. 2222-2 |e eeneeeee Unable to adjust. 
Necktie cutters, New Werk Clte——-tirtke...........;-...0....-.- 300 |. .ccccccee Adjusted. 
Overbrook Carpet Mills, P Mc hebsscesseusatocssscccece TD | nconcese< Do. 
C. H. Masland & Sons, Philadelphia—strike ie 42 LR S 300 750 Do. 
a yd boiler makers, La France Fire Engine Co., B00 |--.cccccee Pending. 
Clerks and Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R.—controversy.... pee Adjusted. 
Shopmen, Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co.—strike................ 225 vy Pending. 
. “ Boarders,”’ John Blood Textile Mills, Philadelphia—strike. .... 500 |..... tern Do. 
46,153 | 92,082 





June 30, 1915, to June 1, 1916, first 11 months of fourth fiscal year. 





International Paper Co., New York and New England—strike. . . 
Machinists and boiler makers, American La France Fire Engine 
Co.—strike. 
Shopmen, Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co.—strike............... 
“‘Boarders,’’ John Blood Textile Mills—strike.................. 
Plumbers, Salem, Mass.—strike................-.2.-.-------0e0- 
Metal polishers, Colts Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn.—strike. . . . 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn.—strike............... 
Street railway employees, Providence, R.1I.—strike............-. 
Hardwick & Magee and dyers and mercerizers, Philadelphia— 
controversy. 


Pattern makers, Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn.— 


strike. 
Machinists, Becker M Machine Co., Boston, Mass.—strike. . 
Standard Oil Co., Tide Water Oil Co., Bergen Point Chemical 
Co., Bayonne, N. J.—strike 


Pattern makers and Fore River Ship & Engine Co., Quincy, 


ae pemaroreeny. 

Keystone Spinning Mills, Philadelphia—strike.................. 
Spinks Textile Mills, Philadelphia—strike................cccc, 
John Bromley & Son Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike......... 
O’ Keefe Bros. Dye Wor Philadelp troversy.........-. 
General Process Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike.............. 
Buffalo Dye Works, Philadelp US 


International Silver Plate Co., Meriden, Conn.—controversy ..- . 

Boiler makers, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Newark, Ohio—strike. . 

Iron‘ molders Rice, Barton, Fales Foundry Co., Worcester, 
Ss . 


1 Included in previous fiscal 











Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Unable to adjust. 
Do. 


(?) 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


Unable to adjust. 
Adjusted. 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 
aj Do. 
Do. 
Strike averted. 
Adjusted. 


0. 
Unable to adjust. 
rT: 


2 Strike declared off before arrival of commissioners. 


year. 
360 molders went on strike; places filled; plant running full time and orders being filled promptly. 
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June 30, 1915, to June 1, 1916, first 11 months of fourth fiscal year—Continued. 








W orkmen affected. 











Name, : 
Directly. | Indirect 
Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Co., Columbia, 8. C.—con- 9 Sea 
troversy. 
ee Graphophone Co., Bridgeport, Conn.—strike......... Sk) oe 
Brown & Sharpe Co., Providence, R. I.—strike................. 5, 000 800 
Wireless operators, San Francisco—strike.................-...-- 20 107 
Coal & Coke Ry. Co. and shopmen—reopened controversy ....- - . oY ee 
Textile workers, Penn Mills, Norristown, Pa.—controversy -..-- 1,000 7,000 
Machinists and boiler makers, Lehigh & New England R. R.., 71 100 
Pen Argyl, Pa.—strike. __ 
Pattern makers, job --. CE ee a | 
Machinists, Cincinnati, Ohio—strike.....................------- 3,050 5, 000 
\rizona Copper Mines—controversy and strike.......... eaunitess 4, 500 300 
Machinists, Hendy Machine Co., Torrington, Conn.—strike. .... ere 
Machinists, Hendy Machine Co., Torrington, Conn. (reopened) .|..........|....------ 
Washington Steel & Ordnance Co., Geisboro Point, D.C.—strike. 200 1, 400 
Pattern makers, Builders Iron Co., Providence, R. I.—strike. .. 161 630 
Pattern makers, Potter & Johnston, Pawtucket, R. I.—strike. . 800 925 
Michigan Central R. R. and clerks, Detroit, Mich.—controversy - 800 5, 500 
Pennsylvania R. R. freight handlers, Jersey City, N. J.—strike. .. 1,000 700 
Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, Conn.—strike......................- BB lesiconsuess 
Lace IGM BN RACY , LIL. “DERE. 0 ccc cnccctscccesosesescs PE enenanion 
Freight handlers, Boston & Albany, Boston & Maine, and New « + ere 
Haven R. R., Boston—strike. 
Essex Rubber €o., Oe ee errr 112 350 
Nashua Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H.—strike.............. 3,200 b.ccccaseen 
ee I See ae 
Judson Cotton Millis, Greenville, 8. C.—strike..............-.... ere 
Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C.—strike..................--.--.--- 575 1, 500 
Modern Tool, Die & Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio—strike...... | err: 
Dunlap Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio—strike............ O8 jo ccsvckeos 
Machinists, The Recording & Computing Co., Dayton, Ohio— 300 2, 000 
strike. 
Joseph R. Foster Mill, Philadelphia—controversy.............-.- 175 225 
Saxonia Mills, Philadelphia—strike................-........---- 260 225 
Cleveland-Canton Spring Co., Canton, Ohio—strike............. 63 200 
Cooper Spring Co., Cleveland, Ohio—strike..................... 32 80 
Perfection mo Cleveland, Ohio—strike.................. 90 1, 750 
Studebaker Co., South Be PENI so oon ctidncccessccvcons 100 4, 500 
Herman Gross €o., pS Ee  } Sere 
New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn.—strike.............. DP osccncnses 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and shirtwaist manufacturers, Phila- 5,000 |......00-- 
delphia—controversy and strike. 
Metal polishers, Meriden, Conn.—strike..............-...--.---- Ee Be cocunsass 
Bradford Mills, Philadelphia—strike....................-------- 175 900 
Brewery workers, Washington, D. C.—strike................... | 
Clerks, The Big Four R. R. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—strike....... 58 630 
Allied shopmen and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R.— 1 FEB J ccccedcee 
controversy. 
Musical instrument manufacturers and metal polishers, Elk- 456 751 
hart, Ind.—controversy. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and machinists, Baltimore, Md.—con- eee 
troversy. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. and mechanical | 4,000 |.......... 
force, New Haven, Conn.—controversy. 
Machinists, Edwards Valve Co., East Chicago, Ind.—strike..... |) =e 
Germantown Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike................. re 
Allegheny Dye Works, | EN a STN 
Continental D © Works, Philadelphia—strike.................. OP iiesasecnce 
Wm. Kedward Dyeing Co., Philadelphia—strike...............| MS ln cescoses 
Nicetown Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike....................| | ee 
Globe Dye Works ENED. «oa daccedeccontcesanes SY Ea bicthesinaiid 
Philadelphia D © Works, Philadelphia—strike................. OP inncousones 
Karl Schlatter Dye Works neers nacho aimaiie en ae |} eee 
Frankford Dyeing & Bleaching Works, Philadelphia—strike....| Te devesivnses 
Firth & Foster Co., Philadelphia—strike. ......... 22.22. .c0-cce|ecccceercslecccceccce 
Machinists, Stewart Hartshorn Co., Harrison, N. J.—strike..... 30 1, 200 
Machinists and the contract shops, Norfolk, Va.—controversy. .| 65 300 
Alaskan R. R.—controversy......... HORE OAR gl BE ed ES a 
Motormen and conductors, Capital Traction Co. and Washing- Le iscséccacne 
_ton Ry. & Electric Co., Washington, D. C.—strike. | 
New York, Ontario & Western R. R., Middletown, N. Y.—strike | 550 1,300 
General Processing Co., Philadelphia—strike.................... TP laenéescsone 








1 Shop closed and company insists strike is closed incident. 
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Result. 


Adjusted. 


Do. 
Unable to adjust. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 


Unable to adjust. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 

Do 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Unable to adjust. 
Do. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


0. 
Unable to adjust. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 
Pending. 
Do. 
Do. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 
Unable to adjust. 
Do. 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


Pending. 
— 


0. 
Unable to adjust. 
Pending. 


Unable to adjust. 
Adjusted. 
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MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION WORK—Continued. 














Workmen affected. 
Name. 
Directly. “— 

Jacob Berges & Co., Philadelphia—strike....................... eee 
Orinoco Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike...................... 45 600 
Ford Silk Hosiery, Philadelphia—strike........................ {EP pd 
Greer’s Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike..................-..... gt SRS Ae 
te Tapestry Works, Philadelphia—strike ............ 34 450 
Quaker rt & Bleach Works, Philadelphia—strike............. BOP Ws vk ceases’ 
Stead & Miller’s Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike.............. | Seabee 
Wallace Wilson’s Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike............. 16 450 
Chrsto’s Silk Hosiery, Philadelphia—strike..................... OD fosavbeeupe 
George Liffart, spinner and dyer, Philadelphia—strike.......... | AE 
Berkshire Mills, Frankford, Philadelphia—strike............... 9 300 
States (typographical), New Orleans, La.—controversy.........|.........-|.-.---.e-- 
Times-Union (typographical), Jacksonville, Fla.—controversy ..|..........|...----.-- 
The Doubleday, Page Printing Co. ,New York City—controversy.\\ 159 9909 21. 135 
New York Post, New York City—controversy...............-.- ’ 
Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind.—lockout ............... 25 1,075 
Grand Central Terminal Co., New York—controversy .......... TM TE, BED ERE SAS 
Texas & Pacific Ry. Co.—controversy...............----------- 700 8,000 
Pullman car cleaners, Chicago—strike....................----.- 600 |.......... 
Blacksmiths, Anderson Dece Tee Co., Detroit, Mich.—strike - 12 250 
Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia—strike.................. 1 1,000 
Boiler makers, Cram ponyeens ene ae , Philadelphia—strike. . . = 9 depryere 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. and maintenance of way employees, 1,085 315 

Chicago—controversy. 
J. B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia—strike...............2...222ceclecceeccccclececcceces 
Building material teamsters, Cleveland, Ohio—controversy ..... 742 30, 000 
American Refractories Co Rockdale, Ill.—controversy Vethseee gg 
Machinists, S es Wp ono dinss'n55enshob0d<nacee 2, 500 700 
Machinists, Millers Falls Tool Co., Millers Falls, Mass.—strike. . 200 50 
Washington Terminal Co., Washington, D. C.—controversy . . .. Mt hvadecu scan 
Apperson Automobile Works, Kokomo, Ind.—lockout......... 83 417 
Building trades, Joliet, Ill.—strike........ Rams SP ey 820 2,000 
Westinghouse employees, East Pittsburgh—strike.............. 36,000 |.......-.. 
NewYork Boat Owners’ Association and marine engineers, New 1,000 7, 000 

York—controversy. 
ag 7 ees ing Co., Long Beach, Cal.—controversy 332 367 

and strike. 
Western Maryland R. R. Co., Baltimore, Md.—controversy . . . - 451 600 
Pittsburgh street railway employees, Pittsburgh, Pa.—strike- . . S0NP Tiss: -...- 
Railway workers, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., Pittsburgh, 4,000 6, 000 

Pa.—strike. 
Allen Dyeing Co., Philadelphia—strike......................... —» BER Fete 
W. H. Burns Co., Philadelphia—strike......................... Bae 
Electric Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike...................... BA AE 
Fairhill Bleachery, Philadelphia—strike..................-..... . . 
Victor Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike.......................- ag ee bsncee 
Ontario Dyeing Co. , Philadelphia—strike......................- py eS 
Charlotte Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike..................... . Ue 
Brehm & Stehle Philadelphia —strike ye Se aaeee | eae 
Rainbow Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike..................... $a eee 
Red Star Dye Works ee Se Ue ae 
Fairhill Dye Works Philadelp! MEO aie serccs. =... eats 
Hulton Dyeing & Finishing Co., Philadelphia—strike.......... “| ean eet a 
Oxford Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike....................... 5 
Fp ny ee Dye Works, Philadelphia—strike..................- BOR oo 
Angola Dyeing Co. Philadelphia—strike POE eT Re ee ap og bie Ae 
Thos. Weinmann & Sons, Philadelphia—strike................. | 'g Repeats 
American Dye Works, Philadelphla—strike..................... py eR 
Vienna Dye Works, Philadelp Co EST RE pp ee bP, J sags 
L. B. Luithlen Co., Philadelphia—strike........................  ) OAS 
Thomas Dawson & Co., Philadelphia—strike................... | ae 
Park Carpet Mills, Philadelphia—strike......................... SO 
Robert Meyer, Phiiadelphia—strike............................- ens alent 
Federal D > P NN eS sn ieane cccnceeemace gE 
Caledonia orks, P elphia—strike..................... ae ad 
John A. Roebling, Trenton, N. J.—strike...................-..- Mt nine odinare 
Mercer Auto Co., on, MIND 5 od. dinrsscencesccooecs a ate he tate 
J. R. Thorp, Trenton, N. J.—strike.........................+.- GP Pos enssacs- 
W.R. Th Trenton, N. J.—strike........................0--- OT 15 ba dane < 
J. L. Mott & Co., Trenton, N. J.—strike...-- 2-2. 2.222.2.20022. og SPEER 
H. Shal, Trenton, N. J.—strike...... 2... 2.2.22. cece cece cee ceee Sk 
De Laval Co., Trenton, N. J.—strike...................2-2--00- yg ROU A 
Niles Tool Co., Hamilton, Ohio—strike....................---.- MP Bevascoseds 
Houver-Owen-Reutschler, Hamilton, Ohio—strike.............. Si ieaest ion 
Black & Clausen, Hamilton, Ohio—strike................-.----- BRET s hactn 
Hamilton Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, Ohio—strike........... BO Wexetsdcets 
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Result. 


Adjusted. 
0. 


Unable to adju«' 


Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Unable to adjus' 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 
Unable to adj: 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


Unable to adjus' 


Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pending. 
0. 


Do. 
Adjusted. 
0. 


Do. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
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MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION WORK—Concluded. 
June 30, 1915, to June 1, 1916, first 11 months of fourth fiscal year—Concluded. 























Workmen affected. 
Name. | Result. 
Directly — 
~* v. 
Kissis Machine Co., Hamilton, Ohio—strike...................- 3. eS Ret | Adjusted. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co., New Haven,| 2,250 |.......... | Do. 
Conn.—controversy. 
Brewery workmen, Wilmington, Del.—strike..................-].....-2.0c}eceeeeecee | Pending. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass.—controversy .....|.......-..|....----.- Do. 
Railway express drivers, Chicago—lockout..................+..- 2, 000 (4) Do. 
ee ee ee Seen eee Adjusted. 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Plant, Ansonia, Conn.—strike...... Be bveasdunsne Pending. 
Davison Chemical Co., Curtis Bay, Baltimore, Md.—strike...... POE Bids cnvdees | Do. 
Maine Central R. R. Co., Portland, Me.—controversy...........|....s..-«s|eeeeeee-e- | Adjusted. 
Mechanics engaged in the construcvion of the county court- 25 150 Pending. 
house, El Paso, Tex.—strike. 
Mechanical department of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Norfolk, |..........].......... Do. 
Va.—controversy. 
New York Shipbuilding Plant, Camden, N. J.—strike.......... ROP Ein sivdes Do. 
Boston & Maeno Ei. B., BOSCO —COMETOVEEBY « oo oo. c ccc cece ccenfcccscccacclecccccccss Adjusted. 
| 
129, 372 | 151, 319 | 





1 Practically all business in Chicago. 


Below are given brief statements concerning a few of the more im- 
portant labor disputes handled by the commissioners of conciliation 
of the Department of Labor since July 1, 1915: 

In re Strike of 10,000 employees at the plants of the Standard Oil Co., the Tide Water 
Oil Co., and the Bergen Point Chemical Co., all located at Bayonne, N. J. Mr. 
John A. Moffitt and Mr. James A. Smyth, commissioners of conciliation. 

On July 21, 1915, Sheriff Eugene Kinkead, of Hudson County, 
N. J., telephoned the Secretary, and requested that the Department 
exercise its good offices in an effort to effect a settlement of a strike of 
10,000 employees at the plants of the oil companies at Bayonne, 
N.J. Mr. John A. Moffitt, of Orange, N. J., and Mr. James A. Smyth, 
of Renovo, Pa., were detailed to proceed to Bayonne for the purpose 
of acting as commissioners of conciliation, and were instructed to en- 
deavor to effect an adjustment of the differences existing between the 
oil companies and their employees. 

The commissioners arrived at Bayonne on the morning of July 23, 
and immediately held conferences with the company officials and the 
striking employees. 

The superintendents of the oil plants stated to the commissioners 
that order and peace in the community should first be restored, and 
when this was accomplished, the companies were willing to take back 
all of their former employees excepting those who had been guilty 
of actual violence, and to consider any demands made by them 
that would permit of consideration. This statement of the superin- 
tendents was submitted to the men, who finally agreed to accept 
it, and by unanimous vote decided to return to work on July 28, 
thereby bringing to a close what threatened to be one of the greatest 

46969° —16——3 [29] 
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industrial conflicts of modern times. Immediately upon returning 
to work a notice was posted in the office of the Tide Water Oil Co., as 
follows: 


Fifteen per cent increase in wages for all those receiving less than $2 per day; 1() 
per cent to those receiving between $2 and $3 per day; 5 per cent for all those receiving 
over $3 per day. 


The Standard Oil Co. posted the following notice: 


Ten per cent increase in wages to all those receiving less than $2.50 per day; 2) 
cents per day for those receiving higher wages. These increases to include employee- 
of the Bergen Point Chemical Co. 


The commissioners subsequently reported to the Department tha‘ 
the Standard Oil Co., the Tide Water Oil Co., and the Bergen Poin: 
Chemical Co. had granted the eight-hour day to their employees. 
the same having become effective on September 15, 1915, with no 
reduction in wages, and that 25,000 men profited by this grant. 
They also reported that by this order the above-mentioned com- 
panies conceded to their employees all the demands contained in the 
modified propositions presented to them on July 24, 1915. 


In re Strike of copper miners in the Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf district of Arizona. 
Approximately 5,000 men involved. Mr. Jos. 8. Myers and Mr. Hywel Davies, 
commissioners of conciliation. 


On October 2, 1915, at the request of Gov. George W. P. Hunt, 
of Arizona, and other interested parties, the Secretary detailed Mr. 
Joseph S. Myers, of El Paso, Tex., to act as a commissioner of con- 
ciliation, and subsequently assigned Mr. Hywel Davies, of Lexington, 
Ky., to assist Mr. Myers in effecting a settlement of this important 
labor dispute. 

After numerous conferences between the employers and employees 
a final settlement was reached on March 16, 1916. The terms upon 
which the settlement was effected are as follows: 


A minimum wage will be fixed on the highest basis of any mining camp in the 
State, regardless of race. 

A general advance of not less than 20 per cent to Mexicans and Spaniards. 

The wages of skilled workmen will compare more favorably with the best in the 
State than ever before. 

Reemployment of old employees without discrimination, excepting 10 men, guilt) 
of criminal acts, and even this number may be reduced. 

Duncan camp refugees returned without friction, and to receive no favors mor 
than those rendered to resident strikers. 

Guaranties that foremen guilty of exploitation of their working forces to their individ- 
ual profit, or permitting it to be done for the benefit of anyone, will be promptly 
discharged. 

The job to fix the wage, regardless of race. 

Committees representing employees recognized. The managers will hold month!) 
conferences with their respective committees to insure that personal touch which will 
enable them to know the nature and cause of every complaint. 

In other words, the latchstring is now on the outside of the manager’s office door 
instead of the inside, as claimed was the case in the past. 


[30] 
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While the Western Federation of Miners has been eliminated, no objection is made 
io a local organization among the men. 

The results indicate that about 90 per cent of the employees are members of this 
local organization, which is represented by a committee of five from each of the three 
companies. This committee acts individually on home affairs amd collectively on 
matters affecting the whole Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf district. 

The psychological effects of the strike are shown in the elimination of race preju- 
dices and the development of the solidarity of brotherhood among the workmen, 
which bears fruit in unity of purpose and willingness to suffer and sacrifice for their 
common good. 

In re Controversy and strike between the Kansas City Terminal (o. and its shopmen. 
Mr. William Blackman, commissioner of conciliation. 

Under date of June 1, 1915, Mr. A. O. Wharton, president of the 
railway employees department, telegraphed the Secretary from 
Kansas City, Mo., requesting that the Department send a representa- 
tive to Kansas City for the purpose of effecting a settlement between 
the Kansas City Terminal Ry. and its shopmen located at that place. 

On June 4 the Secretary detailed Mr. William Blackman, of Seattle, 
Wash., to proceed to Kansas City for the purpose of acting as a com- 
missioner of conciliation and bringing about. if possible, an amicable 
adjustment of the controversy. 

The Kansas City Terminal Ry., of Kansas City, Mo., takes care of 
12 railroads running into the city. Nine of the 12 roads have agree- 
ments as to hours of labor and working conditions with their shop 
employees. Prior to June 8 the shopmen employed by the Kansas 
City Terminal Ry., through a committee, presented a set of rules 
which would govern the Terminal along the same lines as the nine 
roads above referred to. This agreement was rejected by the presi- 
dent of the Terminal Ry., and the result was that 34 shopmen, 
including the committee, were discharged. 

On June 8 Mr. Blackman began negotiations with the president 
of the Terminal Railway in an endeavor to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the trouble. Failing in such adjustment, the discharged 
men, through their organizations, called a strike on July 29. On 
July 30 the commissioner appeared before the board of directors, 
who are the general managers of the roads involved, and laid the 
case before them in detail, with the result that negotiations were 
again taken up with Mr. H. H. Adams, president of the Terminal 
Railway. On August 7 an agreement was reached whereby all of 
the discharged men and the strikers returned to work August 10, 
and within 60 days negotiations between the company and repre- 
sentatives of the employees were completed, and a set of shop rules, 
conditions of employment, hours of service, wages, rates, etc., were 
mutually agreed upon. 

If this strike had spread from the Terminal Ry., it would have 
affected between 38,000 and 40,000 men, and in the event of a 
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general strike there is no doubt that the business public would have 

suffered on account of not being able to receive their freight ship- 

ments promptly. 

This is one of the most important cases handled by the Depart- 
ment.of Labor, on account of its far-reaching effect upon the rail- 
roads involved and the general public. 

In re Controversy between the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. and 
its clerks, New Haven, Conn. Mr. Rowland B. Mahany, commissioner of con- 
ciliation. 

On May 12, 1916, Mr. C. L. Bardo, general manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, requested the Department 
to use its good offices in an endeavor to bring about an amicable 
settlement. Mr. Rowland B. Mahany was detailed to proceed to 
New Haven for the purpose of acting as commissioner of conciliation. 

On December 29, 1915, the 2,250 clerks employed in the transpor- 
tation department of the road filed, through a committee, requests 
for improved working conditions and increases in pay of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, with a further request that the management {ix 
a date to meet the committee and discuss the questions involved. 
Because of other matters intervening no such meeting was held unti! 
March 7, 1916, at which time the company’s officials asked for 30) 
days more time in which to collect data and compile it. This was 
agreeable to the clerks’ committee and acceded to by it. 

The next conference, which was the beginning of the real negotia- 
tions, was held on April 5, but nothing was accomplished except to 
arrange for further discussions at a later date. Other meetings were 
held on April 14 and 15. At these meetings an offer of 5 per cent 
increase in all positions was made, but all changes asked for in work- 
ing conditions were refused. The committee rejected this offer and 
sent for the grand president of their brotherhood, Mr. James |. 
Forrester. 

Mr. Forrester arrived in New Haven on April 22 and on the 24th 
had a conference with General Manager C. L. Bardo. No further 
concessions could be obtained, and on April 26 Mr. Forrester author- 
ized the taking of a strike vote. This ballot was completed on May 
5 and counted on May 8, resulting as follows: 








Votes. 
Against accepting the general manager’s offer and in favor of a 
Ras eal pat is Cue bud Gil bn ds xerahcnedsdasees 1, 732 
In favor of accepting the general manager’s offer and against a 
LES HEME R AUG MECMa nd bande cunewce cs oursgs'oe cdg eee 213 
ERE SESE ee ee 15 
nie maitaive shiny detsvdibnwne cath euinweniend oiias 1, 960 
NS sak d baltininh «tn dein ahha duge eévendapeinge os gs oes 251 
2,211 


Percentage in favor of strike, 90 plus. 
[32] 
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On May 11 another conference was held at which Mr. Forrester 
advised the general manager of the result of the vote and notified 
him that unless the company was willing to make further concessions 
a strike would be called within a few days. Mr. Bardo declined to 
add anything to his previous offer, but suggested that the United 
States Department of Labor be asked to intervene, at the same time 
advising Mr. Forrester and the committee that he, Mr. Bardo, would 
at once telegraph the Secretary of Labor for a conciliator. 

At Mr. Bardo’s request, Mr. Forrester agreed that no strike would 
be called until after the arrival of the commissioner. The same day 
telegrams were received advising that Mr. Rowland B. Mahany was 
assigned to act as conciliator. Mr. Mahany arrived in New Haven 
on April 13, and from that time until the settlement negotiations were 
conducted by and through him. 

Mr. Forrester, having agreed to hold the strike order in abeyance 
only until after the arrival of the commissioner, on the evening of May 
13 issued an order for a strike to take place at 2 p. m., Wednesday, 
May 17, a copy of which he served on the general manager. Com- 
missioner Mahany held meetings with both sides jointly and sepa- 
rately, almost hourly, and at about 6 p. m on Tuesday, May 16, suc- 
ceeded in arranging a settlement, thus averting a strike that would 
surely have taken place on the following day and would have had a 
most disastrous effect on the general business of the entire com- 
munity, as well as seriously interfering with business and industries 
remote from the seat of the trouble. At 8 p. m. on the same date, 
by arrangement of the commissioner, a meeting between the officials 
of the company and the clerks’ committee accompanied by Grand 
President Forrester, and with Mr. Mahany in attendance, was held 
to work out details. This work was accomplished and a complete 
settlement reached at 11.30 p. m. to the relief and satisfaction of all 
parties. This settlement carried with it increases in pay, as per below: 

On all positions paying $2 per day or less, 20 cents per day. 

From $2 to $2.50 per day, 6 per cent with a minimum of 15 cents per day. 

Above $2.50 per day, 5 per cent with a minimum of 15 cents per day. 

Taken as a whole the increases secured amount to $147,775 per 
year, or an average increase of 6 to 8 per cent. 

It was agreed that the above increases should date back and become 
effective as of April 14, thus giving the affected employees five weeks’ 
back pay, which amounted to approximately $15,000 or an average 
of about $5 each. 

Other concessions obtained: It was also agreed that the Saturday 
half holiday be extended to cover the entire year instead of only 
the months of May, June, July, August, and September as pre- 
viously enjoyed. 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. 


During May, 1916, the Division of Information of the Bureau of 
Immigration of the Department of Labor placed 11,453 persons in 
employment as compared with 7,653 during April, 1916. As there 
were 17,614 applications for work, 65 per cent were placed in May 
as compared with 57 per cent in April. The operations of the differen 
offices throughout the country, by months, since May, 1915, when fuller 
reports began to be made, are contained in the statement following: 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, DUk- 
ING THE MONTHS OF MAY, 1915, TO MAY, 1916. 














Number of Number Per cent 
; Number of | Number of Number : 
Month. applica- rsons ap-| applicants referred actually of appli 
tions for | Pe to employ- cants 
help. plied for. | for places. ment. employed. placed 
1915 
DTD h as anguienntuseneneal 638 3, 826 12, 132 3,752 3,495 28. 81 
aaa 1160 8685] 18081] 630] Sloss | a 
| lS OTE ER 1,279 7,931 17, 827 7,321 6, 757 37. 90 
September. ............-.-.-.- 1,201 4, 551 13, 334 5, 671 5, 405 40. 54 
PM Nhs 2h oabicidén sedcs 1, 104 5,423 12, 215 5, 460 5, 006 40. 98 
a, See 847 4, 650 11,908 4,459 4,146 34. 82 
PN. Sadcchiduvacdedécwss 698 3, 588 11, 902 2, 622 2,170 18. 2 
1916 
SOMDOEY 0. «22 -cocinereeeseceses 933 5, 063 15,015 4, 300 3,419 22. 78 
he eat EL EEee 1,423 6, 413 14, 257 5, 036 4,185 29. 35 
a peerensrccoscessepewgeess 3, 4 | 209 19, 484 8, Bs A 36. 08 
REUTER SRONRES ATE GE SRR 4 2, 104 13, 498 8, 653 56. 70 
(Mal Rp Ml aed 4,918 21,326 17,614 12, 938 11) 453 65.02 























The following statement of the employment work of the 18 dif- 
ferent head offices covering the whole country gives details for the 
months of April and May, 1916: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF APRIL AND MAY, 1916. 
























































Opportunities received. Applications for employment. 
Zone. apgrictions | Parmeter” | Apmueeams | Reerredcg | tually en 
April.| May. | April.| May. | April.| May. | April.| May. | April.| May. 
1. Boston, Mass.............. 4 7 15 | 1,542 48 75 14 10 11 10 
pers seat! Ss Dain Se Saale Eigen — he Soe! ae 
ee 4 7| 15/1,542| 48| 75! 14| 10] wu 10 
2. New York, N. Y.......... 278| 230| 999/1,439| 668/1,375| 487| 9804] 424] 768 
Buffalo, N. Y..........-.. 94 82 | 1,009} 1,050} 527] 629] 515| 662] 307 462 
ER genmanndeial 372 | 362 | 2,008 | 2,489 | 1,195 | 2,004] 1,002 | 1,466} 731 | 1,230 
3. Philadelphia, Pa.......... 133] 116| 600] 958} 329] 349] 266] 294] 194] 22 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ 21 20; 522] 418| 291] 280] 128; i110] 40 xa 
WOU... 22... ee eee 154] 136] 1,122] 1,376] 620] 629] 304} 404] 234 318 
4. Baltimore, Md............ 16] 14| 18] 44| 94| 97] 871 153) 87] 153 
5. Norfolk, Va............... 22 14 50} 26| 69] 100] 124 83} 79 62 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF APRIL AND MAY, 1916—Concluded. 




































































































































































































































































| Opportunities received. | Applications for employment. 
— . ee | Number a0- 
Applications | Persons ap- | Applications Referred to aot 
zone. for help. plied for. received. employment. | a 
| April.| May. | April.| May. April.| May. | April.| May. | April.| May. 
we EE een ere eee Si eaee 93 | 1,008 | 62 | 71 13 64 
Charleston, §.C...........|......-  j Beer 4 38 | 307 15 | 8 15 5 
EIRENE, Bie cost cccccccccs. 11 6 21 32 56 | 96 9 | 34 9 2 
Wn ois eeccescccceclovcs —  laawnual 4 14 eee . 
Savannah, Ga............- 4 3 22 66 55 439 22 | 66 17 | 6 
Total....... sdodduahd 15 14 43 106} 256 | 1,864 108 | 179 “m1 164 
7. New Orleans, La.......... ~ gi a3] 38] 15] 196] 133] 12] 1s! 1) . 
IN 2 0.0 sn e000 nie 1 8 6 4 38 50 = | 
Memphis, Tenn......... +. iP Dee 3 Te | Ea ee 3 | 
: Be escreyceseseeti 21 | 9 36} 24| 255 i9| 2 | 2 
8, Galveston, Tex............ ee 2| ul <5! 61! 21 | 98 | 3 7 
ARTIS BOM os 00005 s ccc. ccscsfeccece closcccssiscoscetiococess DT hese i = a 
i: Sa Sa se Sia 1 1 1 | A j.-.. 
ES RC AAAS ST see I j------. Se caieed Saeed 
tg EE ee eee ee LE CT a LR meee Relea TESTS gains 
Albuquerque, N. Mex..... POE PE TEA ROR 5 ye eee ee 
"eee, Cee | eae 2 35 29 1 | 1 1 1 
Eee ee rey Re See Pee. Se Je eeeces | en ee err, err er 
SE is. nethahidinupp = divakesadiecdnakalecqnscthbanesedincsenss ar |e -eeee. a a“ 
i invenedecihs 1 6 2} 13} 100] 97] 23} 2%] 4 8 
9. Cleveland, Ohio........... 96 23 34) 443| 96 ~~ 100 62 | 79 | 25 | 15 
10. Chicago, Tll..............-. 128 | 203 | 2,086 | 1,370 | 2,138 | 1,769 | 1,134 | 1,036 | 1,118| 1,005 
Detroit, Mich.............. 160 262 824 | 1,306 402 830 396 814 396 732 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 103 76 498 241 590 267 522 271 522 264 
Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich... . 15 15 7 289 47 114 43 106 43 103 
Ti a0 son dbscccescs 406 | 556 | 3,486 | 3,206 | 3,177 | 2,980 | 2,095 | 2,227 | 2,079} 2,104 
11. Minneapolis, Minn. . ...... 68| 31| 76) 34| 64 3} 51/ 19| S| 19 
12, St. Louis, Mo.............. 961 27] 15812,676] 179| 131] 110] 65] 89] ~~ 61 
Kansas City, Mo........... 190| 422] 309; 1,024/ 698] 900] 315] 781 185 520 
NM ances sehionnad 216| 449] 467| 3,700| 877} 1,031| 425| 846] 274] 581 
13, Denver, Colo...........-.. nu} 6] 2/ i7/ 2) 2] 18] wl] 7] 8 
- 5 EGET 5, WOMENS 6.066 dhenncscclétinbecdicceacunclocesscs DP da dibasabnkeceon i <ppwechten tab eae 
7 Bot. ...020600000000. il 6 29 17 23 Si. Mi. Bi 8] 8 
: 14, Helena, Mont.............. é 2 6 2 6. _ 8... Bias 
Moscow, Idaho............ 3 1 3 1 4 4 5 4 | 3 | 
F Total.......-........ 9 | 3 9 3 7} 10 7 | 6 * 
: 15, Seattle, Wash............. 65| 106| 132] 207) 808| 810| 129| 269| 123| 256 
a Aberdeen, Wash........... 22 15 65 60 245 220 65 60 64 60 
Bellingham, Wash......... 41 31 96 140 129 104 86 103 78 95 
Bvenee., Waeh............ 5 8 14 33 48 27 20 11 14 | 11 
Kennewick, Wash......... wae | ee  », 850 |....... | ae | 825 
North Yakima, Wash..... 331 322 504 484 957 848 481 47 470 447 
: Spokane, TR, achucnscd 75 71 145 138} 225 145 132} 115 132 115 
CO 205 517 479 | 1, 239 620 S44 479 | 1,085 471 1, 069 
Walla Walla, Wash........| 167] 113] 228] '179| 218| 305] 177] '176| 176 170 
a aarti 911 | 1,308 | 1,663 | 3,470 | 3,250 | 4,153 | 1,569 | 3,114 | 1,528 | 3,048 
16. Portland, Oreg............ 982 | 1,330 | 1,900 | 3,128 | 1,115 | 1,708 | 1,584 | 2,644 | 1,484 | 2, 404 
17, San Francisco, Cal.........| 277| 286] 475) 665 | 1,113 | 1,315] 426| 481| 308| 331 
18. Los Angeles, Cal...........|. ies : CA Le | ee a) ee eS et RON 2 ee TR : 
Bakersfield, Cal........... 1 2 6 17 8 i6 5 16 5 16 
San Diego, Cal............. 310} 350] 692]1,011} 809] 963] 830/1,150| 686 73 
Ths .a,esengeevsale ecern td ed Co éenwe on | eee ae a Pee 
| oe 311 | 352 | 698 | 1,028 | 1,160 | 1,114 | 835 | 1,166 | 69l| 989 
Grand total.......... 3, 9065 | 4,918 |12, 104 [21,326 [13,498 17,614 | 8, $43 [12,998 7,653 | 11,458 
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WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


In the following table data are presented relative to the operations 


of free public employment offices. 


Information is furnished for 


State employment bureaus in 14 States, municipal employment 
bureaus in 8 States, State-city employment bureaus in 2 States, a 
city-private employment bureau in 1 State, and a Federal-municipal 


employment bureau in 1 State. 


Figures are given for both May, 1915, 


and May, 1916, in cases where reports have been received for both 


periods, 


Certain bureaus reported for May, 1916, only, and in these 


cases such data are the data presented. A report for April, 1915, 
and April, 1916, for one bureau received too late for insertion in 
last month’s issue, will also be found in this issue. 


OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL AND MAY, 1915 AND 1916 












































Number of— 
: Persons applying | 
State and city. Applica- Persons for work, Persons 
tions | asked for referred | Positions 
from em-| by em- to posi- filled. 
ployers. | ployers. sen | reg- mae. tions. 
istrations. s. 
California resem aa 
Berkeley— - 
ss. scchbacsncipcacneel 151 159 100 455 159 159 
oe SE eer eS ae ee 168 183 101 304 183 183 
Sacramento— 
May, | EE ae ae 150 255 60 0 3) 
May, 1916-02020. 205 349 86 | 1 , 349 
es - all 
os Angeles 
MM OOO oi a5 5b 0s cs ccccccccceess (1) () 1,991 1 () 2, 570 
SEES oa cUER «oie Sd tundod ea 1 4, 229 1, 732 I 4,379 3, 784 
BY, 1915............----.-------- 1 © 1, 704 1 ©) y 1, 800 
8 Sees aren 1 , 107 2, 962 1 , 085 4,531 
emer oe tate): 
an 
P May, 1 a Wasisxabunesh bbe asadetines 584 795 653 94 849 62 
acramento— 
bits soncehdawescadictsn 312 662 626 58 577 518 
San Francisco— 
CN EE eee 1,145 2, 452 2,278 485 2,159 1,718 
Colguae® < tate): 
vol May, 1815. ) s70|  @) Q) 70 
ae a gaggaee abbey HEE” mt} seo] 3 ees} 0) 
penvay, 1915. ( a} ay | ¢ @) 02 
Es beh Uhowes cp cdecncedueesé 202 
ES i chnidennednbbtinsecocdens f 292 351 f} 236 (?) 
een tay, 1915. Q) 258|  () 0) 31 
ich. hues <0. nelesesapbins « 5 2: 
DMR £61 204k. ccd btn ocsecues. (1) 339 437 £3 284) (!) 
pu ay, 1915 1) 125| @) 1 0) 12 
Sf ee ee ee 2: 
I Lib clas ph sn Sddasn a oddbeg (1) 539 475 £} 433} (1) 
Cmien (State): 
ay | RS eS wit 406 1 355 
SEED, 350k os ch Alla do -bikok 767 f f 3 642 
RP Pe ty 257 1 1 Q 235 
SR bik... hil. sckan a. . 967 f £3 f & 725 
New fay, 1915 23} (1 1 0) 205 
Re ~” 
May, 1 SAID Sbi-icechleduiipeeetttieess 924 f & f } (1) 722 
SSS 40 ® | © | Q) (1) 35 
I Chk oo | on cade | 274 @g j} @ |} q@y (1) 261 


2 Includes Los Angeles district, 8 counties. 
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1 Not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL 








1916—Continued. 


Number of— 
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AND MAY, 1915 AND 





























hy | Persons applying 
State and city. Applica- | Persons | for work, | Persons 
tions asked for; | referred | Positions 
from em-}| by em- to posi- filled. 
ployers. | ployers. | New reg-| Renew- tions. 
istrations. als. 
| | 
| 
Connecticut (State)—Concluded. | 
W ater bury— | 
OE SE eee | 172 | (7) () (1) (1) 23 
SE descnnnssdunénccacessses | 202 (1) (1) @) | @Q) 138 
illinois (municipal): 
Chicago— 
ES Se ee 251 930 | 450 (1) 930 428 
Illinois (State): 
Chicago— 
RSE SS eae ae 2.785 (1 | 33,906 (1) (1) 2.016 
EN pc nadilicncckngaktaaceeal 8, 168 (1) | 311,238 (1) (1) 7, 383 
East St. Louis— 
TE PER ae, 524} (1) 3826 (1) (1) 522 
NS aon st aren alcn Reine whoo ee. 1, 500 | (1) 31,864 ( () 1, 235 
Peoria— 
SE ae er ae 781 (1) 3 929 (1) (1) 751 
NE Sirktacnnieshan Cemsnieds< 1, 663 | (2) 31,119 () (?) 1,117 
Springfield— 
ES es ee 270 | (1) 3 452 (1) (1) 270 
SE Seay a 814 (1) 3 699 () (1) 606 
Rock Island-Moline | 
May, 1915..... OE ae Oe > 368} (2) 3 535 (1) (1) 346 
(en orGqEa 738 | (1) 3 750 ) (1) Hil 
Rockford— | 
May, 8G SE Se Ne 436 a 3575 (2) (1) 131 
Tae ae e- 1,082 | 1 3 857 (?) (}) 800 
Indiana (State): | | 
Fort Wayne— 
EE eee 177 235 203 | 50 25 227 
gS a ee 422 774 476 119 995 02 
South Bend— 
eee ee 143 244 332 77 193 
Sa dadnnssceccccceseseveded 312 1,032 491 108 573 27 
Terre Haute— 
EEE Coenen or (1) 370 (1) (1) 382 16 
0}. ae eee (1) 582 (‘) (1) 523 460 
Kansas (State): 
Topeka— 
8 Ee peer oe 33 46 60 7 40 28 
= ORR pie 101 120 132 9 135 ill 
Kentucky (city—private): 
Louisville— 
CN EE a ae (1) 129 393 767 104 65 
EE SS (1) 479 38] 717 329 177 
Kentucky (State): 
Louisville— 
RSE ee a ee 53 53 3 262 (*) 53 53 
ET SE ae eee eee 204 204 3413 (4) 204 204 
Massachusetts (State): 
Boston— 
Ee 1,412 | 1, 585 5 1,007 (1) 6 2.749 1, 289 
SN detsiside hadsbtindecewedes 2, 999 3,455] ° 1,758 (1) 6 4,818 2, 184 
Fall River— | 
SE ee a 115 | 118 19 (1) 6118 108 
i ik oo aitaeddeneses cade 21 237 36 | (1) 6 200 179 
Springfield— 
CT a eres ee 527 573 | 5 224 (*) 6 741 | 462 
Eas 1, 248 1,537 04 | (1) 61,781 | 1,128 
Worcester— | | 
EE 607 719 5 619 | (*) 6 983 501 
 ( “ape ORES | 1,219 1, 580 | 694 | (1) 61,612 | 423 
Michigan (State): 
Battle Creek— | 
May, 1916......... 5. Lig ea 143 wi (| (1) 198 
Bay City— 
ES ee arpa Pe 207 207; (1) | 1) (1) 90 
Detroit— 
ATES ATS: eee ary 1, 120 hi 6 6@).lCUY - ®@) (1) 6, 520 





1 Not reported. 
2 Number of requisitions. 
3 Number applying for work. 


4 Every applicant must register each month. 
* Number who were registered. 
6 Number of offers of positions. 
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OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL AND MAY, 1915 AND 



































1916—Continued. 
Number of— 
Persons applying 
State and city. Applica- Foumes for wor Persons ‘ 
tions | as or referred ositior 
fromem-| by em- to posi- filled : 
ployers. | ployers. | New reg-| Renew- | tions. 
istrations.| als. 
aoe ¢ (State)—Concluded. 
DL... Cte. cadens Cemeaease 413 1,030 1 1 1) R35 
Grand Rapids— : © © ¢ 
‘ieee _ SS ene ae 504 1, 247 (@) (@) (@) 1, 160 
xan Se ae ee 419 975 (1) (4) (1) 942 
mk Ease iinks Kukesaestenew ben 433 550 (*) (‘) (4) 430) 
S — 
Muskooin Cpe nitidsintdisadanadibee 4 82 396 (*) (4) (4) 1% 
asin’ SE eee | Ay ae 80 277 () (4) (@) 225 
i itinnd copdepsatieenekanh’ 148 926 (4) () (4) 868 
Montana (municipal): 
Butte— 
eee ie oe 231 1) 283 1 f 203 
PS tO... on cdecsbuaandes 466 1) 510 1 1 90 
New Jersey (municipal): 
Newark— 
SO Se eee (1) 832 (1) ” 1,114 629 
.. *, aaa eee () 1,690 7 , 653 2,041 1,384 
New York ( municipal): 
New York City— 
Ee idldscecnudbnscceedes 288 358 : = 709 287 
aa ee ger RR TERRE Ie 2, 562 2,985 SD taccakncds 3, 843 2,373 
New York (Staite): 
Albany— 
. May, SN ethb+nsceshiidens csedek 607 812 539 261 755 404 
rooklyn— 
2 Pwd, ei See 1, 581 2, 585 2,002 502 2, 663 1, 580 
uffalo— 
. Low f | ES ee eo 973 1,215 474 223 1,148 758 
ochester— 
May, 1916..... +s ee Ve ee 1,373 2,073 819 274 1, 587 806 
Syracuse— 
SEI. i ccaccunddecininaiaienhes 1, 087 1, 299 640 131 1,193 931 
Ohio ( State-city): 
Akron— 
ae ee (1) 616 948 1, 871 677 495 
c = a > Se ee (1) 2,174 708 1, 435 1, 670 1,394 
incinnati— 
EG bit bhcccccardiebesesedat (1) 858 1, 888 5,170 977 698 
oo + AP ibtnntntuamhens ceeceeten (1) 2, 238 1, 483 2, 687 1,997 1, 275 
eveland— 
SS a re (1) 3,631 2, 431 6, 337 3, 405 2, 950) 
c mf i inds«+dudexanheude beccedeu (1) 10, 904 2,940 8, 262 8, 462 7, 158 
olumbus— 
SS Se (1) 1, 201 739 3,393 1, 153 1, 045 
wd ihn detnevahsstuses coher (1) 2, 956 727 2,447 2,670 2, 122 
n— 
SS ee a (1) 649 917 2,374 619 504 
- Pe md RS ee oe (1) 1, 595 702 1,110 1, 298 1,144 
oledo— 
GAs. +060 Cortnevecsecedes (1) 1, 414 1,029 1,989 983 968 
Yy aes nsec eeavershwlantecceqha (1) 4,532 1, 423 2, 442 2, 840 2, 443 
oungstown— 
SS Seer ee 1) 555 651 1,348 596 493 
aden ddugivwcunchleh iccecast 1) 1,366 715 1,240 1,341 1, 221 
eS YState): 
Enid— 
eo diicnchincankhonoalin () H 1 1 1 92 
a May, in cktnaat bien Shdien sdit 130 £3 50 &} {} 128 
uskogee— 
ES TE ae ee () 1 1 1 1 9 
i ln cle asp 31 f 88 & 3 156 
Oklahoma City— 
Se Car gees (1) 1) (*) (1) f 14 
IE nae ave cc ck coc csctddeae 433 1) 2365 (1) t) 29: 


| Not reported. 


2 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL AND MAY, 1915 AND 






































1916—Concluded. 
Number of— 
Persons applying | 
State and city. A pplice- Persons for work, Persons 
; tions = for referred | Positions 
rom em- »yY em- to posi- filled. 
ployers. | ployers. | Newreg-| Renew- | tions. 
istrations. als. 
ee —— o_ = 4 — ——— — ———— 
Oklahoma (State)—Concluded. 
Tulsa— 
ES . 5. 450.53caiebbabe<ewud () (ty) | 1) (1) (1) () 
| ESA aR eee et 742 (1) 2 565 (1) (1) 563 
Pennsy ivents (State): 
toona— | 
SMES cds vpunatedawedendeeeen (1) 233 SE Dietekdaces 91 x9 
Harrisburg— 
F RZ St: 4 dbs conadileasemlvweetee (‘) 1,635 75 22 249 238 
ohnstown— 
May, 1916......... ivesatiusonnes (1) 246 75 7 55 12 
Philadelphia— 
- “anes sag EN 5 SS eye cv ee ne (1) 698 889 243 541 309 
ittsburgh— 
EE err ee oye (4) 1,114 727 138 477 4136 
Rhode Island (State): 
Providence— 
ns 2 cdtecw ke iedigewetehends 456 624 292 198 (1) 624 
I a a 407 491 337 206 (1) 491 
Texas (municipal): 
Dallas— 
STC eee Pree 28 32 57 26 73 32 
F LD — Winidedetdcedesutaddeinaed 182 247 124 62 358 247 
or orth— 
ES Se ne are 86 103 2 876 (1) 112 99 
ES ee eae ae 156 333 264 69 217 210 
Virginia ( municipal): 
Richmond— 
a I a. diel al wince iat sy io aie anc 113 227 2 665 (*) 316 184 
RES I Se 234 499 764 (1) 581 381 
Washington (Federal-municipal): . 
Tacoma— 
NSE ee ey oe 261 395 (4) (1) 399 395 
ih dna cdkncsackvoteenss 517 1, 239 () () 1,078 1,089 
Washington (municipal): 
Everett— 
teens’ RES ery eae (*) (?) (*) (*) () 163 
, — 
ER, SW biktn bid casa Coheed (1) (1) (1) (1) 732 662 
RC AE oie oa ceteeianestintinbt 2, 260 3, 175 (4) () 2, 895 2, 893 
Wisconsin (State): 
La Crosse— 
NS Ek eile athens 137 170 3 334 (1) 162 80 
nad 250 295 3 291 (1) 77 180 
Milwaukee— 
RET ers Eee re 1, 389 1, 957 32,848 (*) 3, 056 2, 493 
é mf i cedlaiptnasnawaresenall 2, 439 4,269 | %3,193 (1) 3, 335 2, 666 
shkosh— 
cu nh st etvenwsubeuitun 168 224 3 363 (1) 193 172 
8 May, SS bens Chkads vacs on evtbebad 237 | 314 3 253 (1) 212 178 
uperior— 
I: idnchbvagisewsse5se¢bbes 286 | 349 3619 (1) 428 320 
NE | 565 1,627; #1,485/) () 1, 535 | 937 
| 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 3 Registrations. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN MAY, 1916. 


Figures collected by correspondence by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are here presented showing the changes in the amount of 
employment in nearly 500 representative establishments in 10 
manufacturing industries between May, 1915, and May, 1916, and 
between April, 1916, and May, 1916, and also concerning the general 
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changes in the wage rates of employees in these industries since May 1. 
1915. 

The collection of data of this character was begun in October, 1915. 
and has been continued since. This information, accurate and 
closely up to date, is of such decided value to the industries reporting, 
and of so much public interest, that it is the purpose of the bureau 
to continue the inquiry from month to month as a regular feature 
of the bureau’s activities. 

The number of employees in May, 1916, was greater than in May, 
1915, in 8 of the 10 industries covered. The greatest increase shown is 
in the iron and steel industry, where the number of employees reported 
on the pay roll was 31.7 per cent greater in May, 1916, than in May, 
1915. More money was paid to employees in wages in all the 
industries covered in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. The greatesi 
increase in the amount of the pay roll was 69.2 per cent, reported 
for the iron and steel industry. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY, 1915, AND 





























MAY, 1916. 
Estab- Estab- Number on Per Amount of pay Per 
lish- lish- pay roll in cent roll i: May— cent 
—— ments ay— s of 
0 - in- 
Industry. which | Fa for tome g crease ereaso 
quiries; 55’ de- de- 
vere | Doth 1915 | 1916 | ve | 1915 i916 | oe 
sent, | Years. (—). (—). 
Boots and shoes. ..... 86 66 | 1 week...] 48,225 | 59,234 | +22.8 | $510,006 | $765,206 | +500 
Cotton manufacturing 92 ae ae 55, 668 | 54,778 | — 1.6] 469,805 | 521,502; +11.0 
Cotton finishing. ..... 19 14 |...do......] 10,281 | 10,467 } + 1.8] 114,211 134,878} +15.1 
Hosiery and under- 82 53 |...d0.....-| 25,414 | 27,914 | + 9.8 | 223,363 | 275,729] +23.4 
wear. 
PR nsiodigescess« 56 44 |...d0......| 36, 894 | 41,401 | +12.2 | 368,069 | 500,583 | +36.0 
ee ae 64 44 | 2 weeks. .| 17,392 | 19,129 | +10.0| 348,408 | 429,586 | + 23.3 
ot ready-made 86 38 | 1 week...] 15,308 | 16,606 | + 8.5 | 172,073 | 200,585 | +21.s 
clo 
Tron and steel........ 142 102 | 4 month../118, 545 (156,126 | +31.7 |3, 572,210 |6,043,820 | +69.2 
Car building and re- 80 ee ee 88,214 | 48,457 | +26.8 |1,077,433 |1,577,227 | +46.4 
pairing. 
Cigar manufacturing 107 69 | 1 week.../ 11,728 | 10,799 | — 7.9 | 109,002; 113,642, 4+ 4.2 


























Comparing April, 1916, and May, 1916, in the next table, 5 of the 
industries listed show an increase in the number of employees on tlic 
pay roll and 5 show a reduction. The greatest increase is 3.5 per cent 
for the iron and steel industry and the greatest reduction is 3.1 per 
cent for the cotton finishing industry. All of the industries listed, 
with the exception of silk and men’s ready-made clothing, show tha' 
employees received more money in wages in May, 1916, than in April, 
1916. ‘The greatest increase, 9.2 per cent, is shown for the iron and 
steel industry. 


[40] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1916, 
AND MAY, 1916. 








; = 
Number on pay | Amount of pay roll 


























5a Estab- roll in— in— 

mente lish- Per Per 
to ments cent of cent of 
; 1, |report-| Period of increase increase 
Industry. — ing for| pay roll. (+) or J (+) or 
tries April April, | May, jdecrease} April, | May, decrease 

‘aa and 1916. | 1916. | (—). 1916. | 1916. (=), 

May. 
sent. ’ 
Aes 
Boots and shoes. . were 86 66 | 1 week...) 54,506 | 53,515 —1.8 | $682,024 | $696, 027 | +2.1 
Cotton manufacturing . . 92 ae | ae 54,620 | 54.771 | + .3 | 496,113 | 518, 520 +4.5 
Cotton finishing. ....-.--- 19 15 |...do....-.| 11, 490 | 11, 130 —3.1 134, 106 142, 847 +6.5 
Hosiery and underwear. 82 = 28,853 | 29,121; + .9]| 271,441 | 278,576 +2.6 
Woemhn, 10383522045. “ee 56 44 |...do......| 37,384 | 37, 814 +1.2 442,745 471, 364 +6.5 
GEE dacnda cbmeaene ds 6s o> 64 47 | 2 weeks. .| 20, 253 19, 980 —1.3 447,944 447, 437 — .1 
Men’s ready-made cloth- 86 35 | 1 week...| 16,654 | 16,541 | — .7 | 216,880 | 208,978 —3.6 
ing. } 
Tron and steel.........-. 142 101 | 4 month. ./140, 139 (145, 102 +3.5 |5, 109,612 |5,582,177 | +9.2 
Car building and repair- 80 38 |...do......| 42,020 | 42,761 | +1.8 [1,355,308 (1, 408, 254 +3.9 
ing. 

Cigar manufacturing... . 107 62 | 1 week. ..| 20,939 | 20,373 | —2.7 | 214,943 | 215,660 + .3 




















NUMBER ACTUALLY EMPLOYED ON LAST FULL DAY OF PAY PERIOD. 


On the blank forms sent to the iron and steel plants two questions 
have been carried for several months: (a) Total number of persons 
on the pay roll; and (b) number actually working on the last full day 
of the pay period. The figures for these two inquiries, of course, 
differ in any plant having a shifting force, as the first counts every 
individual name on the pay roll, including all persons who worked the 
whole or any part of the pay period; while the second inquiry counts 
only those who were working on one particular day, the last day of 
the pay period in which the plant was in operation a full-length day, 
thus excluding a half-holiday Saturday or other irregular short day 
when the force might not have been quite normal. 

The same two inquiries carried previously in the iron and steel 
industry were included in the May request for all of the other indus- 
tries as well and the figures are presented below. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MAY, 1915, AND MAY, 1916. 


























Estab- | Number actually 
lish- working on last | per cent 
ments Period full ov of of 
report- reportec pay | increas 
Industry. inn for “— period in May— | (4 mi 
fen | : os decrease 
oth (—). 
years, 1915 1916 
EGE ivi se be cceccssccuscacwcssccesen 35 | lweek...| 23,765 | 27,019 +13.7 
Cotton manufacturing..................-.-.-02+-se0:- je 7 26, 774 26, 791 + .1 
il So RR I aE SR 11 |...do.....| 8, 761 9, 062 + 3.4 
Hosiery and underwear.....................-.-------- 13 |...do0.....; 9,188 9, 651 + 5.0 
Ss Sg 41 |...do.....| 25,198 | 29,616 417.5 
ei cc oicencsvesceacbddesoanine 36 | 2weeks..| 10,939 12, 269 +12.2 
Men’s ready-made clothing ree oh a he eae 11 | 1 week. “| 1, 259 1, 380 + 9.6 
ee ee, techie swncditd 87 | 4month..| 92,954 | 123,526) . +32.9 
Car building and repairing............................ 37 |...do.....| 33,904 43, 319 +27.8 
a inane secede dbunb aseenvecs 44 | Lweek...| 11,379 10, 881 — 4.4 














Cop leettdeneeeeseteeeieeeees se 
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The percentages of change in the numbers relating to employees 
between May, 1915, and May, 1916, in the first and third tables shown 
differ to some extent, yet the general significance of the two sets of 
figures is on the whole the same. In comparing the figures of tlie 
two tables it should be remembered not only that the questions differ 
in substance but that the last table is based on returns from a cou- 
siderably smaller number of establishments. 

In addition to the data presented in these tables 94 plants in t)\ 
iron and steel industry reported 120,392 employees actually work. 
ing on the last full day of the pay period reported for in May, 
1916, as against 115,247 reported for in April, 1916, an increase of 
4.5 per cent. 

A few establishments have informed the bureau that they have 
reported as the total number of persons on the pay roll the posi- 
tions occupied, and not the number of individual persons liste|, 
regardless of the number of different individuals taken on to main- 
tain the force; in other words, they have reported the net full force 
for the pay period, obtaining the figures by dividing the aggregate 
one-man hours worked in the pay period by the number of days the 
plant was in operation in the period. Such figures are, of course, 
the best possible means of indicating the volume of work afforded, 
but as many establishments do not keep such exact records it was 
thought inadvisable to ask employers to undertake the labor of 
keeping the necessary time records and making the computation for 
such a very accurate report. It is believed that the two inquiries 
made as to the number of persons on the pay roll and the number 
employed on the last full day indicate with sufficient accuracy thic 
change in the volume of employment from one pay period to another. 

The returns from a few establishments report identical numbers 
in answer to the two inquiries as to total persons on the pay roll and 
the number employed on the last full day of the pay period, which 
figures may be correct, but it is quite improbable in a plant of mucli 
size, owing to the shifting of the force caused by some employees 
leaving and others being hired in their places. It is hoped that 
correspondents will review the answers to these inquiries closely aid 
make reply in accordance with the intent of each inquiry. 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES SINCE MAY 1, 1915. 


The figures in the first table show a decided increase in the amount 
of money paid out in wages in May, 1916, as compared with May, 
1915. In the inquiry sent out for May data, an additional ques- 
tion was included asking what general increases or decreases had 
been made in rates of wages since May 1, 1915, as distinguished 
from the totals of the pay rolls, and for the date and extent of such 


[42] 
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changes in rates. The replies to this inquiry have not been as com- 
plete as desired, but the information received shows that decided 
increases have been made in rates of wages of employees in many 
lines of industry in the past year. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


Ninety-one of the 101 establishments in the iron and steel industry 
reporting announced increases in rates of wages since May 1, 1915; 
10 only reported having made none. Seven other establishments 
reported as to volume of employment, but failed to answer this ques- 
tion. Of these 91, 83 increased wages in May, 1916, and for 71 of the 
83 this was at least a second increase during the 13 months period. 
One establishment reported having advanced its rates every 60 days, 
with aggregates of from 15 per cent to 30 per cent in the different 
departments. February, 1916, ranks next to May in increases, 38 
establishments reporting advances during that month. 

One-half the increases made were of 10 per cent each, with a range 
in the several increases of from 5 per cent to 30 per cent, aggregating 
33 per cent in one establishment where there had been 3 separate 
advances, and 45 establishments reported 2 increases of 10 per cent 
each. In nearly every case approximately all the employees of the 
establishments were affected by the increases, although 3 establish- 
ments reported that common labor only was benefited. These 
increases are not confined to any one district, but have been general 
in establishments in the Eastern, Middle Western, and Southern 


States. 
COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


As industrial conditions are somewhat different in the northern 
and southern States, statements are given for the two groups sepa- 
rately. Reports were received from 31 northern cotton mills as to 
whether changes in rates of wages were made during the past year. 
Of this number every one of the 31 gave a general increase in the 
last year and 25 gave two general increases. The first of the two 
general increases in the cotton mills took effect in January, and the 
second in April or May. Of the 31 mills, 26 gave increases in Jan- 
uary. In 31 mills the increase was 5 per cent, in 2 mills 8 per cent, 
in 1 mill 84 per cent, in 1 mill 10 per cent, and in 1 mill the percentage 
of increase varied in the different occupations. Of the 31 mills 
reporting, all save one made an increase in April or May. In 24 
mills the increase was 10 per cent, in 1 mill 84 per cent, in 1 mill 8 
to 10 per cent, in 1 mill 74 per cent, in 2 mills 5 per cent, and in 1 mill 
a varying increase. 

Of 27 southern mills 7 made a general increase in the last year, 
and 15 no general increase. Five southern mills to which the inquiry 
was sent made no report. Of the 7 mills reporting an increase in 
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the year, one gave 24 per cent advance in May, one an increase {oy 
weaving in September, 1915. One reported a general gradual increas: 
for the last six months, one made a 10 per cent increase in April, 
one an increase of 134 per cent in May for spinners, one an increas) 
of 5 per cent in April to 30 per cent of its employees, and one report 
changes at different times in different departments of from 5 to |\) 
per cent. 
COTTON FINISHING. 

The bureau has but few correspondent establishments in cotio) 
finishing. Reports have been received, however, from thirteen est.|)- 
lishments, all of which report increases in wages since May 1, 191). 
In general, the time of the increases is reported as about the same « 
for the cotton manufacturing industry, the first increase being earl, 
in 1916, and the second in April or May. Nine establishments repori 
increases in both periods, and four in the spring only. The rate of 
increase varied from 5 per cent to 20 per cent, the spring increas: 
having been greater than the one early in the year. 


WOOLEN. 


The increases in wages reported in the woolen industry follow «s 
to time, and largely as to extent, the increases reported in the cotton 
manufacturing and cotton finishing industries, the first period o/ 
increase being in January, 1916, and the second period in April or 
May. Thirty-eight establishments reported increases in both Januar) 
and May. The increases in January ranged from 5 per cent to \ 
per cent, while the increase in April or May was uniformly 10 per 
cent. One establishment reported a single increase of 10 per cei 
in May, and one a single increase of 174 per cent in January, «1\(! 
seven establishments failed to make a report as to increases. 


SILK. 


In the silk industry 27 of the establishments to which inquiries 
were sent reported increases in rates of wages, 3 reported reductions 
in hours with no change in pay, 8 reported no increases, and 8 faile«! 
to respond to the inquiry. Of the 27 above mentioned, 14 had made 
increases as follows: Five establishments increased their rates from 5 
to 10 per cent in January; 6 from 10 to 15 per cent in March or April: 
2, 5 per cent in May, and 1 had made two advances of $1 per week 
each to all unskilled labor, one in February and one in May. All 0! 
the remaining 13 of the 27 establishments showing increases report ««! 
an increase in rates of wages, for the most part of 10 per cen! 
in March or April, and, in addition, a reduction in working hours 
from 10 to 9 per day, or from 55 to 50 per week. The 3 establis!)- 
ments which reduced the working hours with no change in week!) 
pay were in effect increasing the rate of wages per hour. 
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HOSIERY. 





In the hosiery industry 13 establishments report some increase, 
15 report none, and 30 failed to reply to the inquiry. Of the 11 
reporting increases 3 gave increases of 5 per cent in January, 1916, 
and of 10 per cent in April, one gave an increase of approximately 
104 per cent between January 1 and April 24, one an increase of 
10 per cent March Ist, one from 10 per cent to 25 per cent with dates 
not given, and the remaining 7 report adjustments which they say 
generally mean advances. 

CLOTHING. 


No general increases were reported in the men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing industry. Returns were made by 39 establishments; of these 
8 had made no increase in rates of wages, 24 did not answer the 
question,.and 7 reported some increases, as follows: One establish- 
ment granted a 10 per cent increase to three-quarters of its force in 
March, one gave a part of its employees a 10 per cent advance in 
March and to another part a similar advance in May; two establish- 
ments reported an increase but gave no data as to time or amount, 
and three establishments reported a decrease in hours of work in 
January, with an increase in rates that maintained weekly earnings. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


The wage increases in this industry have been gradual and specific 
rather than general throughout the industry. Twenty-one factories 
out of 71 replying reported some increases. These increases for the 
most part applied to certain operations only, mainly piecework. One 
of the 21 establishments reported a general increase of 5 per cent in 
January, and 9 others reported fairly general increases without 
stating the amount or time. One establishment reported an increase 
of 8 per cent to timeworkers, being one-quarter of their employees, 
another 10 to 12 per cent to the same class and same proportion of 
employees. The remaining 10 out of the 21 did not specify the amount 
of increases. Sixteen establishments reported having made no 
increases and 34 others failed to answer the inquiry, presumably 
having made no increases. 


CIGAR MANUFACTURING. 


Few changes in wage rates were reported in cigar manufacturing 
establishments. Of 51 establishments replying to the inquiry, only 
5 reported an increase in rates, there having been no changes in the 
remaining 46. Theincreases reported were: ‘‘About 10 per cent since 
August, 1915”; “increases aggregating 40 per cent to employees 
in the stemming department”’; “‘an increase on several brands of 
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cigars in September, 1915”’; “a gradual increase’”’; and “a reduction 
of one-half hour per day to female timeworkers.”’ 


CAR BUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Twenty-one out of 39 car building and repairing shops that made 
returns reported general increases in rates of wages made during the 
last year; the remaining 18 have made no material changes. 

Three shops in each of two companies reported increases in Febru- 
ary, March, or May of from 1 to over 6 per cent; two shops of onc 
company reported increases of 54 per cent, affecting three-fourt|. 
of the men in one shop and 41 per cent of the men in the other: 
one shop 14 to 3 cents per hour to timeworkers in April and 4.(j 
per cent to pieceworkers in February; one shop 6.4 per cent to (| 
per cent of the force in April; one shop 6 per cent increase to 40 per 
cent of the force in February; four shops 14 to 4 per cent increaso ii 
March; five shops reporting an increase did not specify amounts of 
increases or time when made; and one shop reported a reduction of 
hours per week from 54 to 50, with no change in weekly pay. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN MAY, 1916. 


A statement concerning manufacturing activity in the State of 
New York in May, issued by the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission, is here reproduced: 


The high record of business activity in the factories of New York State, which was 
established in April of this year, was almost equaled in May, in spite of the dis- 
turbing influence of important strikes in the latter month. This is shown by return 
from over 1,400 representative manufacturers with over half a million employees 
made to the Bureau of Statistics and Information of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. From April to May the total number of employees decreased less than 2 er 
cent while the total amount of wages paid decreased less than 1 per cent. In May, 
1916, there were 17 per cent more people employed and 31 per cent more wages 
paid than in May, 1915. In all industries the amount of wages paid continues |» 
increase more rapidly than the number of employees. 

There was a small decrease from April to May in the number of men employed 11: 
the stone, clay, and glass products group. The group as a whole paid 6 per cent mor: 
in wages in May than in April. The number of employees in May, 1916, was one- 
eighth greater and the amount of wages was one-fourth greater than in May, 1915. 
The number of employees in the metals, machinery, and conveyances group set a new 
high record in May. Almost 2 per cent more men were employed in this group than 
were employed in April. Increases were greatest in the manufacture of firearms, 
tools, and cutlery; brass, copper, and aluminum products; and in automobile factories 
The increase in total wages for the entire group was approximately 4 per cent. [1- 
creases in total wages paid were greatest in the industries whose increases in tlic 
number of employees were most marked. The group as a whole employed three- 
eighths more workers and paid eleven-twentieths more wages in May, 1916, than in 
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May, 1915. The decrease of 4 per cent in employees and of 3 per cent in total wages 
paid by the wood manufactures group from April to May is accounted for very largely 
by astrike in one of the large planing mills. Every industry in this group, except the 
one in which the strike occurred, employed from one-tenth to one-fifth more men and 
paid from one-eighth to three-tenths more in wages in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. 
The furs, leather, and rubber goods group maintained in May the high record in number 
of employees which it established in April and exceeded its April record for the total 
amount of wages paid by over 2 per cent. The group as a whole employed one-fifth 
more workmen and paid two-fifths more in wages in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. 
The April record of the number of men employed in the chemicals, oils, and paints 
group was exceeded in May by nearly 1 per cent. The amount of wages paid in this 
group in May was over 3 per cent more than in April. Increases in both the number 
of employees and in wages were most marked in the animal and mineral oil products 
industry. This group of industries employed over one-fifth more workers and paid 
nearly one-third more in wages in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. The paper-making 
industry employed nearly 1 per cent more workers and paid 5 per cent more in wages 
in May than in April. This industry also employed one-sixth more workers and paid 
over one-third more wages in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. The printing and paper 
goods group of industries changed but little from April to May. Fluctuations in the 
business of a few concerns in this group caused a slight decrease in the total amount 
of wages paid. The group as a whole employed one-twelfth more people and paid 
one-tenth more in wages in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. In the textiles group the 
number of employees decreased over 6 per cent and the total wages decreased 4 per 
cent from April to May. This decrease occurred chiefly in the knit-goods industry, 
several of whose plants were on strike in May. This group employed one-twentieth 
more workers and paid one-fifth more wages in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. The 
clothing, millinery, and laundering group also experienced a decrease in both em- 
ployees and in wages from April to May. The greatest decrease occurred in the 
women’s clothing industry, which was disturbed by a strike in May. The decrease 
of 33 per cent in the number of employees and 42 per cent in wages in this industry 
accounts for most of the decrease of 8 per cent in employees and 14 per cent in the 
wages paid in the entire group. Largely because of this strike only 2 per cent more 
workers were employed and only 11 per cent more wages were paid in this group in 
May, 1916, than in May, 1915. The food, liquors, and tobacco group experienced a 
decrease of 2 per cent in the number of employees but maintained the same wage total 
from April to May. The greatest decrease in the number of employees occurred in 
the tobacco industry and in the manufacture of ice cream, confectionery, flour, and 
groceries. This group of industries employed only 2 per cent more people and paid 
only 11 per cent more in wages in May, 1916, than in May, 1915. The water, light, 
and power industry experienced a decrease of 3 per cent in the number of employees 
from April to May but increased the total wages by 1 per cent during the same period 
The industry employed 2 per cent fewer people but paid 6 per cent more in wages in 
May, 1916, than in May, 1915. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 


Though the existence and the evils of unemployment are gen- 
erally realized only in times of industrial crisis and depression, the 
fact remains that a great amount of unemployment exists in tlie 
United States, even in the most prosperous times and in the most 
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stable industries. The establishment of public employment offices 
recognizes not only this fact of unemployment, but also the fact that 
there is a measure of public responsibility for its causes and of public 
obligation to provide remedies. 

Appreciating the significance of their work and the necessity of 
coordinating, extending, and improving it, the public employment 
officials of the country organized at a meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 19, 1913, the American Association of Public Employment 
Offices. The objects of this organization, as set forth in its consti- 
tution, are as follows: (1) To improve the efficiency of the public 
employment offices now in existence; (2) to work for the establish- 
ment of such offices in all the States; (3) to secure cooperation and 
closer connection between the offices in each State and among the 
States; (4) to promote uniform methods of doing business in all the 
public employment offices; (5) to secure a regular interchange of 
information and reports among the various offices; and (6) to secure a 
proper distribution of labor throughout the country by the coopera- 
tion of municipal, State, and Federal governments. All persons 
connected with Federal, State, provincial, or municipal depart- 
ments that operate public employment offices are eligible to mem- 
bership in the association. 

Since the Chicago meeting two other meetings have been held by 
the association, one in Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914, and 
one in Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. At each meeting fundamental 
principles and practical problems of great interest and importance 
were discussed, but up to the present time no printed reports of the 
proceedings have been published. Accordingly, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor has 
assumed the task of publishing as its Bulletin No. 192 a report of 
the three conventions. This report is compiled from the written 
papers of some of the speakers and from the notes of the secretary. 
As no stenographic reports were taken, all the addresses and discus- 
sions could not be reproduced, but those which it is possible to present 
indicate clearly the scope and value of the work of the association 
and make available important information regarding the aims, the 
problems, and the work accomplished by public employment offices. 

At the first meeting papers were presented relating to the develop- 
ment of free public employment offices in the United States following 
the year 1890, when Ohio established the first State offices of that 
kind in the country; the work of bureaus of employment in France, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, and Great Britain: 
the woman’s department of « free employment office; the handling of 
immigrant workers, and the distribution of alien and citizen labor. 
The resolution respecting the promotion of employment bureaus by 
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the Swiss Federal Government was also presented, and discussions 
were held regarding the difficulties of conducting free employment 
offices, how to organize a State system, what records should be kept 
and how, and the relation of public and private offices. 

In an address at the second meeting of the association the United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics emphasized the seriousness of 
the unemployment problem, the importance of the public employment 
office as a constructive agency for furnishing real work to real workers, 
the magnitude of the work accomplished by such officers in the face 
of great difficulties, the need of complete statistical records, and the 
necessity of cooperation between the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the State offices. Other papers related to the wrong way 
to conduct a system of public employment offices; what must be 
done to make them more effective; policies and methods of employ- 
ment agencies maintained by employers’ associations; regulation and 
control of private agencies; distribution of labor and the problem of 
transportation; a plan for gathering and distributing farm hands in 
grain States, and a woman’s employment office. In addition there 
was a report on the condition and management of public employment 
offices in the United States, showing wherein some offices had suc- 
ceeded and others failed, and offering suggestions for increasing their 
efficiency. 

At the third meeting of the association papers were presented on 
the problems of organizing a State system of employment offices; 
experiences in extending and improving the work of a public employ- 
ment office; developing a farm-hand business; the National Farm 
Labor Exchange; the placing of women by public employment 
offices; the immigrant worker and the public employment bureau; 
the immigrant and the industrial world, and vocational guidance and 
public employment offices. A preliminary report also was made by 
a ‘‘committee on standards,”’ presenting a system of records, regis- 
tration, and filing, and making recommendations in regard thereto. 

Appendixes to the report give the resolutions adopted at each of 
the three meetings of the association, recent statistics of public 
employment offices in the United States, Great Britain, and Germany, 
and a translation of a series of tables with explanatory text, prepared 
by the German Imperial Statistical Bureau and published in the 
German Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, showing the present status of unem- 
ployment insurance on the basis of official sources and of reports 
prepared for the general convention at Ghent of the International 
Association on Unemployment in September, 1913. 

Twenty-five States in this country have provided for public 
employment offices, and already 77 such State offices have. been 
established in 76 cities; 30 municipal public employment offices have 
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been established in 28 cities in 16 States, and 77 Federal employment 
offices have been established in connection with the Division of 
Information of the United States Department of Labor in 30 States, 
A tabular statement shows these bureaus according to their character 
and location. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE UNDER THE BRITISH NATIONAL 
INSURANCE ACT. 


The British scheme of insurance against unemployment under ti; 
National insurance act, 1911, Part II, and the amendment act o/{ 
1914 is administered by the Board of Trade and came into operation 
July 15,1912. The objects of the scheme are: 

1. Compulsory insurance against unemployment in certain trades 
described as ‘‘insured trades.” This involves contributions from «i! 
employers and workmen in the insured trades, which cre designate 
below, contributions from the State, and the payment of benefits to 
the workpeople when unemployed. 

2. Encouragement of voluntary insurance against unemploymen' 
by money grants from State funds to associations of persons, in al! 
trades and occupations, which pay out-of-work benefits. 


COMPULSORILY INSURED TRADES. 


The insured trades are: 

1. Building trades.—Construction, alteration, repair, decoration, 
or demolition of buildings, including manufacture of wood fittings 
commonly made in builders’ workshops. 

2. Construction of works.—Construction, reconstruction, or altera- 
tion of railroads, docks, harbors, canals, embankments, bridges, piers, 
or other works of construction. 

3. Shipbuilding.—Construction, alteration, repair, or decoration of 
ships, boats, or other craft by persons other than members of ship 
crews, and manufacture of wood fittings commonly made in shipyards. 

4. Mechanical engineering.—Including manufacture of ordnance 
and firearms. 

5. Iron founding, whether included under foregoing headings or 
not. 

6. Construction of vehicles.—Construction, repair, and decoration of 
vehicles. 

7. Sawmilling (including machine woodwork) carried on in con- 
nection with any other insured trade or of a kind commonly so carried 
on. 

Foremen other than manual workmen, clerks, apprentices, and 
persons under 16 years of age are excluded. The nature of his work 
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rather than the business of his employer determines whether a work- 
man is or has been in an insured trade. No employer may employ a 
workman in one of the insured trades who does not have an unem- 
ployment book. These books can be obtained from labor exchanges 
or other local offices of the unemployment fund and are current only 
for such period, not exceeding 53 weeks, as is specified thereon. 

The State contributions must be paid each year and are fixed by 
the law at one-third of the total net contributions from employers 
and workmen in insured trades during that year, after deducting 
the refunds of contributions authorized by law. The treasury may 
determine the manner and the time such contributions are to be paid. 


COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS FROM EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN. 


Contributions of employers and workmen are paid in the first 
instance by the employers, who are required to purchase and affix to 
the workmen’s unemployment books unemployment insurance stamps 
to the value of the joint contributions of employer and workman. 
The unemployment insurance stamps are obtainable at post offices, 
but are entirely distinct from postage stamps or from the health 
insurance stamps issued under Part I of the surance act. Stamps 
of three ordinary denominations are on sale, namely, 5d., 4d., and 
2d., while stamps of higher denominations may be obtained from 
the Board of Trade. 

After having affixed the stamps the employer may deduct from 
the workman’s wages one-half the value of such stamps. No contri- 
butions are required while the workman is out of work or engaged in 
any other than an insured trade. 


UMPIRE TO DECIDE DOUBTFUL CASI/éS. 


If there is doubt whether any workman is included in an insured 
trade information can be obtained from a labor exchange or other 
local office of the unemployment fund, and if the employer or work- 
man desires he may apply for a definite decision to an umpire 
appointed by the Crown and acting independently of the Board of 
Trade. 

WORKMEN ONLY PARTLY IN AN INSURED TRADE. 


Workmen employed by the same employer partly in and partly 
not im an insured trade may arrange with the employer to have con- 
tributions paid on their account as if they were wholly employed in 
an insured trade, and will be entitled to benefits accordingly. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


As stated above, contributions are required from all employers anc 
workmen in insured trades and also from the State. 

When the workman is 18 years of age or over contributions of 
24d. (5.07 cents) each are required from the employer and the work- 
man, or 5d. (10.14 cents) from both, for every period of employmen 
lasting more than two days but not over a week; 2d. (4.06 cents) 
from each or 4d. (8.11 cents) from both for every employment perio«! 
of over one but not over two days; and 1d. (2.03 cents) each or 2«. 
(4.06 cents) from both for every employment period of not over one 
day. If the workman is under 18 years of age the contributions 
required are 1d. (2.03 cents) each or 2d. (4.06 cents) from both fo: 
every employment period not exceeding a week. 

An employer or workman who fails to pay any of his contributions 
or refuses to comply with the act or regulations thereunder is liable 
for each offense to a fine of £10 ($48.67), and in addition, where the 
offense is failure to pay any contribution, he is liable to the unemploy- 
ment fund for three times the amount he has refused to pay, no’ 
exceeding £5 ($24.33). If an employer convicted of the offense of 
failing or neglecting to make any contribution is further convicted of 
failure to pay other contributions in respect of the same workman 
during the year preceding the date information was laid he is liable 
to the unemployment fund for the total of such other contributions 
and can not recover the workman’s portion thereof. 


CUSTODY OF UNEMPLOYMENT BOOKS. 


While the workman is employed his unemployment book is kept 
by the employer, who must give him reasonable opportunity to inspect 
the book. When the workman loses his employment the*employcr 
must return his book, which the workman must then deposit with « 
labor exchange or other local office of the unemployment fund. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CASUAL WORKMEN. 


In ordinary cases, as has been stated, a contribution of 24d. (5.07 
cents) each is required from the employer and the workman for every 
separate employment period lasting over two days but not over 2 
week. Under this rule a workman having two separate periods o! 
employment in a week, each lasting three days, under different 
employers, for exauiple, is subject to two contributions—that is, 5<. 
(10.14 cents)—altogether, and his employers would also have to py 
the same amount. On the other hand, if he had been continuously 
employed for one week by one employer, he and the employer wou!:! 
each have had to pay only 24d. (5.07 cents). 
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This to some extent automatically adjusts the premium for insur- 
ance to the greater risk, in so far as casual workmen and their em- 
ployers must pay greater contributions than regular workmen and 
their employers, though it may be noted that the casual employee 
under such circumstances gets a proportionately increased claim on 
the fund. 

By a special provision in section 99 of the act, however, casual 
workmen and their employers may escape the higher contributions 
and the employer be relieved of the obligation of keeping and stamp- 
ing unemployment books. This provision authorizes the employer, 
through the Board of Trade, to make an arrangement with a labor 
exchange whereby the latter undertakes to keep and stamp on the 
employer’s behalf the unemployment books of workmen engaged 
through the labor exchange, and whereby all the employment 
periods of the same or different workmen engaged by that employer 
through the labor exchange may be treated as a single continuous 
period of employment of one person. In other words, the employer 
who uses the labor exchange in this way may pay according to the 
amount of labor he has, though the employment has been discon- 
tinuous and he has not had the same man, and the workman engaged 
through the labor exchange may pay at the rate of a single contribu- 
tion for each week of work he does, regardless of the number of sepa- 
rate engagements he may have had. 

Employers who thus arrange for a labor exchange to keep and 
stamp the unemployment books are required to deposit with the 
Board of Trade a sum sufficient to cover the estimated contributions 
of both employers and workmen for three months, or such lesser 
period as may be agreed upon between them and the Board of 


Trade. 
UNEMPLOYMENT FUND. 


The unemployment fund is made up of the contributions of em- 
ployers, workmen, and the State, as above described. From it are 
paid all claims for unemployment benefit and any other payments 
authorized under Part II of the act. The fund is controlled and 
managed by the Board of Trade. 


BENEFITS. 


Benefits may be obtained by workmen in insured trades either 
(1) direct from the unemployment fund through a labor exchange 
or other local branch of the fund, or (2) through an association of 
workmen which pays unemployment benefits and has arranged with 
the Board of Trade for a refund under section 105 of the act. In the 
latter case the members of the association instead of drawing unem- 
ployment benefits from a local office under the rules of the unemploy- 
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ment fund may draw benefits from the association, and the associa- 
tion may thereafter recover from the unemployment fund the amount 
which the workmen would have been entitled to had they made direct 
claim. The word “association’’ as here used includes trade-unions 
paying unemployment benefits. 

According to the amendment act of 1914 the Board of Trade shall 
not make or continue an arrangement such as that just described 
unless they are satisfied that the total benefit authorized by the asso- 
ciation is at least one-third greater than the benefit provided to be 
paid from the unemployment fund under the original act. 

Whether the workman seeks benefits direct from the unemploy- 
ment fund or through an association he must, on losing his employ- 
ment, get his unemployment book from the employer and leave it a‘ 
a labor exchange or other local office of the fund. Notice that the 
book has been lodged and claim made will be given in every case to 
the last employer. 

If the workman makes direct claim to the fund he must, if living 
within three miles of the local office, go to that office daily and sign 
a register during working hours as evidence of unemployment. Ii, 
however, he lives over three but not over five miles from the office 
he is required to attend only on alternate days, and may then sign 
both for the actual day of attendance and the preceding day. If the 
distance exceeds five miles he may attend at longer intervals or give 
such evidence of unemployment as the Board of Trade may direct. 

When the workman makes claim through an association he must 
get a receipt for his book, take it to the association and give such 
evidence of unemployment as is required by his arrangement wit): 
the association. He thereafter draws benefits from the association in 
accordance with its rules and subsequent settlement of claim is made 
between the association and the Board of Trade. 

In accordance with its provisions no benefits were paid during the 
first six months after the law went into effect, that is, until January 
15, 1913, but the unemployment benefit to be paid from the unem- 
ployment fund after that date was placed at 7s. ($1.70) a week for 
workmen 18 years of age or over, and 3s. 6d. (85 cents) a week for 
workmen between 17 and 18, while those under 17 can not claim 
benefits. Benefits can not be obtained for more than 15 weeks in 
any insurance year or for less than one day, nor can a workman 
receive more than the proportion of one week’s benefit to five con- 
tributions paid by him. 

WAITING PERIOD. 


No benefit is allowed for the first week of unemployment. This 
‘waiting period” plays an important part in the working of the sys- 
tem. If the rule stood by itself it would mean that every time a 
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workman obtained employment, even for a day, he would on again 
losing employment be disqualified from receiving unemployment 
benefit for a whole week. 

A paragraph in section 107 provides, however, that when two 
periods of unemployment of not less than two days each are separated 
by a period of not more than two days involving employment of not 
more than 24 hours, the two unemployment periods are together 
treated as a continuous period of unemployment. 

The meaning of this can be explained best by an illustration. If 
a workman has been unemployed four days, then gets work for two 
days, and again is unemployed four days, he can get benefit for the 
last two days of the second period. In this case the first two days of 
the second unemployment period are combined with the first unem- 
ployment period of four days to make up the waiting week. 

Section 107 also provides that when there are two periods of unem- 
ployment of not less than a week each, separated by an interval of 
not more than six weeks, the two unemployment periods are treated 
as a continuous period of unemployment. Thus, if a workman has 
been unemployed six days, then gets work for six weeks, and is again 
unemployed for six days he can receive benefit for the whole of the 
second six days, the first unemployment period of six days being 
considered as the waiting period. 

A workman is not considered to be unemployed while employed at 
a remunerative occupation in an insured trade or while following any 
other occupation from which he gets pay or profit greater than he 
would derive from unemployment benefit under the act, unless he 
has ordinarily followed the other occupation in addition to his em- 
ployment in an insured trade and outside his working hours in that 
trade, and his pay from such other occupation is not over £1 ($4.87) 
a week. 

CONDITIONS OF BENEFIT. 

In order to receive benefits a workman must prove that not less 
than 10 contributions have been paid by him; that he has made 
application for unemployment benefit in the prescribed manner, and 
since the date of the application has been continuously unemployed; 
that he is capable of work but unable to obtain suitable employment; 
and that he has not exhausted his right to unemployment benefit. 
He is not considered to have failed to meet these conditions if he has 
declined to accept (1) a situation vacant because of stoppage of work 
due to a trade dispute; (2) an offer of employment in a district where 
he was last ordinarily employed at a lower rate or on less favorable 
conditions than those he ordinarily obtained in his usual employment 
in that district or would have obtained had he continued to be so 
employed; (3) or an offer of employment in any other district at a 
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lower rate or on less favorable conditions than those generally ob- 
served in such district by agreements between associations of em- 
ployers and of workmen or, if there is no such agreement, than those 
generally recognized by good employers. 

On the other hand, workmen are not paid unemployment benefit 
if they unreasonably refuse offers of suitable situations. The situa- 
tion must, however, be in their own trade and the wages must not 
be lower and the conditions not worse than those usually prevailing 
in the trade in the locality where the work is to be done. 


DISQUALIFICATION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT. 


The following are disqualified from receiving unemployment bene- 
fits: (1) A workman who has lost employment by reason of a stop- 
page of work due to a trade dispute at his place of employment for so 
long as such stoppage continues or until he gets work elsewhere in an 
insured trade; (2) a workman who has lost employment through 
misconduct or voluntarily leaving employment without just cause, 
for six weeks after so losing employment; (3) a workman while an 
inmate of any prison, workhouse, or other institution supported by 
public funds, or while residing temporarily or permanently outside 
the United Kingdom; (4) a workman receiving sickness or disable- 
ment benefit or disablement allowance under Part I of the national! 


insurance act. 
DISPUTED CLAIMS. 


The decision as to whether a workman is entitled to benefit or not 
is made in the first instance by an insurance officer appointed by the 
Board of Trade, subject to the workman’s right to appeal to a court 
of referees, consisting of an ‘impartial chairman” and one repre- 
sentative each of employers and workmen. From the decision of the 
court of referees the workman has no appeal, but if the insurance 
officer disagrees with the recommendation of the court he may carry 
the matter to the umpire, an officer appointed by the Crown anid 
independent of the Board of Trade, whose decision is final. 


REFUND OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The insurance act originally provided that an employer, in ordc1 
to get a refund on contributions paid by him in behalf of any work- 
man, must have paid at least 45 such contributions and have had the 
workman continuously in his service for one year. Under this pro- 
vision refunds were lost in many cases owing to circtimstances over 
which the employer had no control; for example, when workmen went 
on strike. The amendment act of 1914 changed this provision so 
that all that is necessary for the employer to do to get a refund in 
respect to any workman is to pay 45 contributions or more during the 
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insurance year. ‘This entitles him to a refund of 3s. (73 cents) for 
each workman for whom he has paid such contributions whether or 
not the workman has been continuously employed by him. 

The Board of Trade may apply this provision to any period less 
than an insurance year subject to proportionate reduction in the 
number of contributions and the sum to be refunded. 

A workman who has made 500 contributions is entitled on reaching 
the age of 60 to a refund of the whole of his contributions (but not 
what his employer and the State have paid over for him), less the 
amount he may have received as unemployment benefit, with com- 
pound interest at 24 per cent. If he was over 55 years of age when 
his contributions first became payable the number of weekly contri- 
butions required to entitle him to repayment is reduced by 50 for 
every year or part of a year by which his age at that time exceeded 55. 

When it appears to the Board of Trade that there is exceptional 
unemployment, workmen systematically working short time and 
their employers may be exempted entirely from paying contributions. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF VOLUNTARY INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. 


An important feature of the law is found in section 106, relating to 
money grants from the State (not from the unemployment fund) to 
aid voluntary insurance against unemployment. By these grants 
part of the expenditure actually incurred on account of unemploy- 
ment may be repaid to associations paying benefits to unemployed 
persons, whether in an insured trade or not. These grants apply only 
to insurance through associations and no provision is made for direct 
voluntary insurance of individual workmen. Repayments may not 
exceed one-sixth of the amount of benefit paid. 

The original act provided that any amount by which benefit pay- 
ments exceeded 12s. ($2.92) a week should be excluded in calculating 
repayments under the one-sixth rule. This provision was repealed by 
the amendment act of 1914 and the limit of benefits on which such 
repayments can be calculated raised to 17s. ($4.14). On benefits 
exceeding this amount repayments are subject to reduction by the 
Board of Trade from what they would otherwise amount to under the 
one-sixth rule. 

In the case of associations of workmen in “insured trades’’ the 
refund of one-sixth is calculated not on the whole amount of the 
benefit paid but on what remains after deducting the amount recov- 
erable by the association from the unemployment fund, according to 
section 105 of the act, as described above under the heading “‘ Bene- 
fits.”’ 

Thus, for example, if an association of workmen belonging to the 
‘insured trades”? pays a total benefit of 13s. ($3.16) per week, of 
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which 7s. ($1.70) is allowed by the State and is recovered from the un- 
employment fund, the refund it would get under the one-sixth rule 
would not be one-sixth of 13s. ($3.16), but one-sixth of the balance of 
6s. ($1.46), or 1s. (24.33 cents) per week. This with the 7s. ($1.70) 
recovered from the unemployment fund would amount to a total of 
8s. ($1.95) recovered per week. 

On the other hand, an association of workmen not belonging to the 
insured trades, which gives a benefit of 13s. ($3.16), for example, can 
recover nothing from the unemployment fund, but can recover from 
the State one-sixth of 13s. ($3.16), or 2s. 2d. (52.73 cents) a week. 

The amendment act of 1914 further provides that in associations 
of workmen in insured trades if the highest weekly benefit authorized 
is less than 13s. ($3.16) the whole amount recovered from the unem- 
ployment fund is not excluded in calculating repayments by State 
grant, but rather such proportion of the amount recovered as the 
highest weekly payment is of 13s. ($3.16). 

Suppose, for example, an association authorizes unemployment 
benefits of only 12s. ($2.92) per week. The amount recovered by this 
association from the unemployment fund in respect to a workman 
receiving such benefit would be 7s. ($1.70) per week. Under the 
1914 amendment just mentioned, however, the additional amount to 
be repaid by State grant according to the one-sixth rule would not be 
calculated on the balance of 5s. ($1.22) remaining after deducting tlic 
7s. ($1.70) recovered from 12s. ($2.92), but rather on the amount 
remaining after deducting twelve-thirteenths of 7s. ($1.70), or 6s. 54d. 
($1.57), from 12s. ($2.92). The remaining amount would thus be 
5s. 64d. ($1.35), and one-sixth of this, or 117,d. (22 cents), would be 
the amount repaid by State grant. This with the 7s. ($1.70) recov- 
ered from the unemployment fund would amount to a total of 7s. 
11;;d. ($1.92) recovered per week. 

Soon after the outbreak of the European war the Government 
authorized emergency grants to associations in addition to the onec- 
sixth allowed under section 106. To secure these extra grants extra 
levies in addition to regular contributions are required from members 
who are 21 years of age and over and are fully employed. Emer- 
gency grants may amount to one-sixth or one-third of the expendi- 
tures for unemployment benefit, depending on the amount of the levy. 
The rate of the levy also varies according to the benefit paid. If the 
weekly unemployment benefit is 13s. ($3.16) or less per week, a 
weekly levy of 1d. (2.03 cents) is required to obtain an emergency 
grant of one-sixth, and a levy of 2d. (4.06 cents) to obtain a grant of 
one-third; if the benefit is over 13s. ($3.16) but not over 15s. ($3.65), 
a levy of 2d. (4.06 cents) is required to secure a grant of one-sixth, 
and a levy of 4d. (8.11 cents) to secure a grant of one-third; if the 
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benefit exceeds 15s. ($3.65) but does not exceed 17s. ($4.14), a levy of 
3d. (6.08 cents) is required to obtain an emergency grant of one-sixth, 
and 6d. (12.17 cents) to obtain a grant of one-third. Thus an asso- 
ciation paying an unemployment benefit of 17s. ($4.14) per week and 
levying 6d. (12.17 cents) per week on its members who are fully em- 
ployed will obtain an emergency grant of one-third of its expendi- 
ture on‘unemployment benefit, which with the one-sixth ordinarily 
obtainable under section 106 will equal one-half of the association’s 
expenditure. If it levies only 3d. (6.08 cents) per week it will obtain 
an emergency grant of one-sixth, which with the one-sixth ordinarily 
obtainable will amount to one-third of its expenditure. Emergency 
grants are allowed only when associations are suffering from abnormal 
unemployment and do not pay unemployment benefit of over 17s. 
($4.14) a week, and on condition that they agree while receiving 
such grants to make levies over and above the ordinary contributions 
on members remaining fully employed. 

The following tables, compiled from statements in the Board of 
Trade Labor Gazette, show, first, the number of workmen insured 
against unemployment in each group of insured trades at specified 
dates since the law went into effect, and second, the total number 
of claims made and the amount of benefits paid from month to 
month. The figures in these tables are necessarily incomplete, be- 
cause of lack of official information: 

NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT UNDER BRITISH 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT OF 1911, AT SPECIFIED DATES, BY TRADES, JULY 27, 
1912, TO FEB. 29, 1916. 















































Persons insured in— 
: Total 
Date. a: | Works of . Engineer-| construc- . Other insured 
| Building | construc- |, Ship- tion of Saw- ind 
| trades : building. on hicl milling. | —_ 
| tion founding. vehicles. ries. 
1912 
on eee 1 740, 524 a 204, 672 696, 779 171, 055 17, 192 71, 608 1, 901, 830 
pS. oy 6 ar eee | 1 806, 857 a 217,377 731, 619 179, 779 17, 616 76, 298 2, 029, 546 
= Seer 1 845, 030 . 224, 569 746, 752 183, 446 18, 047 76, 730 2,094, 574 
Oct. pebes « 1 893, 617 2 230, 724 763, 031 187, 574 18, 218 77, 487 2, 170, 651 
Gas San bis.. | 1 918, 026 (2) 237, 313 779,114 191, 290 18, 480 78, 145 2, 222, 368 
eS ee | 1 931, 269 (2) 240, 567 787, 962 193, 550 18, 661 78, 622 2, 250, 631 
| 
1913. 
a © eee 792, 553 158, 308 248, 221 802, 094 198, 060 18, 785 79, 305 2, 297, 326 
Mets. acre. 2... 1 967, 321 (2) 254 , 850 814, 930 201, 994 18, 854 80, 750 2, 338, 699 
| s Pye 1 983, 154 (2) 259, 394 824, 691 205, 009 18, 778 82, 247 2, 373, 273 
pe | ae ee 11,002,141 03} 264, 021 208, 470 18, 867 83, 400 2, 413, 582 
May 31............ 11024348 2) 269,749 | 850.696 | 212,025 | 18,973| 84.727| 2,461,018 
, | Oe eae 11,045,698 (2) 273, 278 862, 672 214, 718 19, 080 86, 046 2, 501, 492 
July a 861, 408 186, 260 274, 228 865, 563 216, 028 19, 118 86,334 | 2,508,939 
 _ «ae 775, 755 161, 168 260, 820 804, 527 204, 672 11, 819 63, 563 2, 282, 324 
eae 1 927,117 s 260, 996 807, 169 206, 170 11, 776 63, 030 2, 276, 258 
| 2 aaa 1 947, 685 2) 262, 130 811, 288 208, 130 11, 922 63, 744 2, 304, 899 
July a 1 956, 890 (2) 264, 217 817, 931 209, 985 12, 029 64, 546 2, 325, 598 
 * Roe 1 967, 374 (2) 265, 584 820, 850 210, 859 12, 123 64,718 2°341, 508 
Sept. Msi dotiww-e 1 976, 921 (2) 272, 996 828, 988 211,471 12, 192 64,743 | 2,367,311 





1 Including those in works of construction. 2 Included in building trades. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT UNDER BRITisH 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT OF 1911, AT SPECIFIED DATES, BY TRADES, JULY », 
1912, TO FEB. 29, 1916—Concluded. 















































Persons insured in— 
Date. Works of Engineer-| Construc- Other oo < 
Building construo- Ship- ing and tion of Saw- Me on sured, 
trades. tion. building. _ a vehicles. milling. tries. . 

1914. 
A bere 1 985, 383 (*) 276,143 | 838,185 | 212,370 12, 294 64, 446 2, 388, 821 
ee 1 926, 660 33 255,208 | 771,758 195, 326 11, 618 59, 410 2, 219, 9x0 
BGs TB iodcn.ccwend | 1 889, 975 @ 242,790 | 730,785 | 184,720 11, 165 56, 101 2,115, 536 

1915. 
Se Seer 1 889, 975 e 242,790 | 730,785 | 184,720 11, 165 56, 101 2, 115, 536 
Pees Wii... ...00..- 1 889, 975 2) 242,790 | 730,785 | 184,720 11, 165 56, 101 2, 115, 536 
MD. Mhencencedeces 1 895, 029 (2) 246,027 | 741,855] 186,291 11, 257 55, 568 2, 136, 027 
Ye | BPS Aer 1 895, 029 (2) 246,027 | 741,855 | 186, 291 11, 257 55, 568 2, 136, 027 
cS aaa 1 $25, 073 (2 247,745 | 763, 731 183, 033 10, 246 47, 897 2,077, 725 
June 30............ 1 825, 073 (2 247,745 | 763,731 | 183, 033 10, 246 47, 897 2, 077, 725 
| eee 640,947 | 150,974 | 242,963 | 758,093 | 174,275 9, 433 42, 998 2,019, 683 
pe SPAT Pores 640,947 | 150,974 | 242,963 | 758,093 | 174,275 9, 433 42, 998 2, 019, 683 
+ Sayer 640,947 | 150,974 | 242,963 | 758,093 | 174,275 9, 433 42, 998 2, 019, 683 
Te Ueinces knead 640,947 | 150,974 | 242,963 | 758,093 | 174,275 9, 433 42, 998 2, 019, 683 
OO eae a 577,928 | 114,155 | 226,048 | 804,002 | 174,139 8, 566 47, 222 1, 952, 060 
DOG) TBs 52 oe oi e'8 577,928 | 114,155 | 226,048 | 804,002 174,139 8, 566 47, 222 1, 952, 060 

1916. 
Os «BE, agnccese-ne 550,973 | 113,427 | 222,870 | 846,009 | 167,075 8, 239 43, 224 1,951, 817 
Ce Ee 550,973 | 113,427 | 222,870 | 846,009 | 167,075 8, 239 43, 224 1, 951, 817 

1 Including those in works of construction. 2 Included in building trades. 


PERSONS INSURED AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, CLAIMS MADE, AND BENEFITS P Ai) 
UNDER PART II OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT OF 1911, AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS, JAN. 31, 1913, TO FEB. 25, 1916. 





























Number Benefits paid. 
insured (at 
Four weeks ending— end of Crane 
specified | ™ade. SS a 
month). um r. mou 
1913 
aii siterh dled << sea dsngs cndnbeisiias hee bid dyedsccecdic 2,297,326 | 165,642 | 2 64,522 | 3 $120, 572 
DE i cddiedeitiinlates cask kee tbc btenehd-dobsss aah cbecabecte 2, 338, 699 87,646 | 3 185,222 | 3 28s, 257 
iin nlpbamenieete + SoPb LEW CUL Se tusicdtbeweelseveuadepbssesbict 3,373,273 | 65,577 | 3 111,161 | #173, 033 
dh dda weenc dns en 605.04sgdcescccqrdsSesvetbeby cosecees 2, 413, 582 63,447 | 368,043 | 3 105, 39 
ee a Beek. Coke Be te a endbibesinanail 2, 461, 018 74,186 | 3% 63,639 3 95, 763 
thd cnet aet paterdhdesatwonddesaselcdeckivanse al , 501, 68,058 | 347,379} 371,095 
SR Aiy chkhihts Ach <rb'c che op do ddcadss sens abebvete ston , 508,939 | 68,806 | 257,372} 885, 295 
ss papdbbedineracdtsnsicsscddddemocecetssebdvccccedictes c ao a —_ 125 
DER AMeabbed o Bs DR Sw ode ake Mee Deine de Usbs cide cho gbidebhis ), 176 
ME. Sheik...» Mish Sib. 2. Las od'dS..4 WO 8S (5 110,242 | 145,856 | 206, 21 
ER bids Wa wise's ots MaeMls och shvewwlh » -- dbbsidccngubh bates (5 92,106 | 154,079 220, 671 
Each MN Sie - «do Ua El a oop JMewlibh ode dddaiSse og cvbooter (8) 90,615 | 168,551 | 245, 247 
1914 
eee, ee dees. Le. sl. adds cccddauidcksonee (°) 163,300 | 317,704 466, 955 
SNE 6 cam didn hice doth abba na) dbdagbsn cnc dts sbee sccevesee (® 86,465 | 211,654 | 301,93 
SRT RE ve eee ee be ee aes ee ene Yen (e 75,183 | 147,225 | 206, 807 
ape: cick Mein de Mb keddas «b-dtds Made cin dbeedids « hobducsed (6 : 120, 535 167, 442 
Ce EIT SLE GE See Me Se ee eee ee ee By oe pete 2,276,258 | 83,884] 127,925} = 174,367 
SE ooh abn qlibe a dubabadds oo} dati aber os dbiesinespebkoctue 2,304,899 | 73,743 c 156, 3% 
EN. op Stan tee Ddatapebe’s btncsccdbwokds..devbubes 2,325,598 | 103,730 5 213, 956 
EE cigs SG canceled obdn cn Miss cie sbbubide eo jcdvegs oe 2,341,508 | 180,233 (5 229, 154 
NS hth 56 ds 54 dnathimaatabohsaestitdbadiveshansisoub eb’ 2,367,311 | 133, 692 (5 384, 142 
SAL okt ots ebbinadhhesshepldrhencouretnseranadecageeen 2,388,821 | 124, 730 (5 345, 278 
Nov. eS eee ee ee 2, 219, 980 76, 656 (5 196 73 
MI nh $55 dn tabbing din ccaddnn dhte sd iiwas Man Sait es , 115,536 | 56, 049 () 151, 445 
1 Including both claims for direct payment of benefits and claims for payment through associations whic) 
ap ey e a ; with the of Trade under section 105 of the National Insurance Act, 1911. 
an. an. 31. 
8 Not including benefits due through associations. 
4 Five weeks. 
6 Not reported. 
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PERSONS INSURED AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, CLAIMS MADE, AND BENEFITS PAID 
UNDER PART II OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT OF 1911, AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS, JAN. 31, 1913, TO FEB. 25, 1916—Concluded. 





























Number Benefits paid. 
insured (at : 
Four weeks ending — end of Claims 
specified made. 
month). Number. |} Amount. 
1915 
past MAM FUSE 89 5 0s 55.53 6 Sones dds cbekeascbbbaseas 2,115,536 | 73,395 (2) $200, 743 
POR Baath ates sacs ce saren nd eccccccecencccccgesccoccnesecenss 2,115,536} 43,113 (?) 106, 635 
eA £545, LU UY sited sckulinwsschei'dnccéoasliaal 2,136,027 | 32,916 (2) 61, 240 
iin sd tgstnn 8400 vavnsopesespeeneceenéuncenss 2,136,027 | 33,538 (2) 48, 884 
REN Hilal sap incs n ck conews CERT PT TTD 2,077,725 | 23,434 (2) 30, 599 
JuliO Bis atensecsss..- Ui Mb etm edihe + dhbethaeeieensenenatnelan 2,077, 725 22, 867 (2 26, 824 
SUI Ds cob asebk. ce clis in sekke -wunssdlamebiege 2,019,683 | 31,179 (2 33, 871 
RU aan cp oe o0ceustpocncanccccccccepeccescesecsovenses 2, 019, 683 21, 663 (2 29, 024 
Sept. 24.2.2... 22-20-22 ee eee e eee ence eee teen eee ee eee eeeeenes 2,019,683 | 22,329 (2 26, 883 
sist hs kaka otdeusbenntaspensacessnenpanaee 2,019,683 | 27,195 2 32, 703 
NOV. 26. 2 22-22-22 2-2 eee eee eee een eee e nent e een e ee ee eee ceees 1, 952, 060 21,316 es 28) 634 
Dee. 311...2- 2-2-2222 e ee ee eee eee cece cece teen ee eeeeeeeees 1,952,060 | 27,765 (2 46, 767 
1916 
Je, Bddcadeiecsccccccscscccccecsocccsarecovessccsscsoscoscs 1, 951, 817 20,359 (2) 50, 806 
a eenaaen NA ENE a RET 1,951,817 | 16,959 (2) 34, 221 
1 Five weeks. 2 Not reported. 


Of the total benefits the larger amount is paid directly from the 
unemployment fund. Thus, in 1914 the per cent of benefit paid 
directly ranged from 63 per cent in June and October to 71 per cent 
in February. ‘The corresponding benefits paid through associations 
in 1914 and repayable to them from the unemployment fund ranged 
from 29 to 37 per cent of the total. In 1915 the proportionate amount 
of benefits paid directly from the unemployment fund was somewhat 
smaller than in 1914, ranging from 53 per cent in June to 64 per cent 
in March. In January and February, 1916, 53 per cent of the total 
amount of benefits was paid directly from the unemployment fund, 
and 47 per cent through associations. 

In connection with various methods proposed for encouraging 
economy and savings among the British people, in order to meet the 
conditions growing out of the European war, the suggestion has 
recently been made! that in the national insurance act of 1911 the 
Government already possesses statutory power to deal effectively 
with this problem as respects the working classes. The scheme of 
compulsory unemployment insurance already in effect under this 
act can be used as a means of promoting thrift and increasing savings 
among working people and at the same time as a method of bringing 
to these classes the very important advantage of more general pro- 
tection against unemployment, a large amount of which is antici- 
pated when the war ends and the Government’s war expenditure 
of four or five million pounds a day ceases. 

In the period of nearly four years since the insurance law went into 
effect much distress has been prevented and a large unemployment 





1 New Statesman, Apr. 15, 1916, pp. 29, 30. 
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fund has been accumulated. The scheme has worked smoothly and 
has commanded the approval of both employers and workmen. Sv 
far, however, compulsory insurance against unemployment has been 
limited to certain specified trades, which include about 25 per cent 
of male wage earners and only 3 per cent of female wage earners, or 
_ altogether only about one-fifth of the whole number of working 
people in the United Kingdom. | 

Instead of this small proportion practically all working people could 
be protected and their savings, it is claimed, could be increased six 
or seven million pounds a year by simply extending the existing 
scheme of compulsory unemployment insurance under the law. |i 
is pointed out that this extension could be accomplished by the mere 
issuing of a treasury order, that the machinery for working the scheme 
already exists and its expansion would call only for additional 
clerical help, and that the time is opportune because most employers 
are making unusual profits, unemployment is at a minimum, ani 
organizations of working people are disposed to favor any scheme 
that will help to meet the strain at the close of the war. __ 

The extension of the scheme, it is stated, would greatly facilitate 
the task of the Government’s ‘‘reconstruction committee” in pro- 
viding for ‘‘labor after the war,’’ and it would mean a great dea! 
to the entire nation to know that in any future crisis all its wage 
earners and not merely the small proportion now protected would 
have the assurance of benefits amounting to at least 7s. ($1.70) a weck 
each if thrown out of work. 





EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ aaa BOSTON, MAY 10, 
916. 


BY RALPH G. WELLS, SECRETARY, EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Employment men from all parts of New England met in Boston 
on May 10 to attend the conference of employment managers an 
directors of personnel held under the auspices of the Employment 
Managers’ Association of Boston. The program included as speakers 
men of recognized prominence in business affairs, who had hai 
actual experience in creating or managing successful employment 
departments in large organizations. 

Probably the most significant feature of the conference was the 
emphasis placed by the speakers on the importance and value of thie 
functionalized employment department as an essential factor in 
commercial and industrial success. The entire conference was 
significant of the latest developments in modern methods of man- 
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agement, which regard personnel problems of as much importance 
as sales, finances, and production, and as deserving of the expert 
attention of a competent executive with sufficient authority who 
has the confidence of the management. 

The response to the invitations to the conference indicated strik- 
ingly the widespread interest in the subject. The majority of those 
in attendance were employment executives and were accompanied 
in many cases by the managers or proprietors of the concerns. 

The object of the conference was to bring together those active 
in the work for the purpose of interchanging ideas and experiences. 
There was also a realization that in many establishments there are 
men who are endeavoring to work out alone similar problems and 
who would appreciate the opportunity of such a meeting, for there 
is a lack of adequate literature or other recognized sources of informa- 
tion to which the individual may turn when he desires to secure the 
benefit of experiences other than his own. In fact, one of the chief 
advantages of such a conference is to crystallize the best thought 
of the moment into definite form, that it may be available for others 
who have not had the opportunity of coming in contact with those 
of more experience. 

The question of ‘“‘hiring and firing” is not new, and for years 
many of the principal firms have had employment departments, but 
only within the last four years have business men realized that the 
subject deserved detailed study and was possessed of such surprising 
possibilities of improvement and development. 

The program of the conference given below illustrates well the 
progress that has been made in placing the movement on a practical 
basis and is proof that the functionalized personnel department is 
no longer an academic proposal but an accepted fundamental in 
successful business organization. , 


PROGRAM. 
Employment Managers’ Conference, Boston, Wednesday, May 10. 


Luncheon, 1 p. m., President C. M. Lawrence presiding. 

Conference, 2 p. m., four 15-minute papers, each followed by an informal discussion, 
W.S. Fields presiding. 

“Sources of supply and means of getting in touch with them,’’ H. B. Coho, United 
States Cartridge Co. 

“Selection and examination of employees,’’ Dale G. Steely, W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
(Corp.). 

“Training, promotion, transfer, discharge,’ J. M. Larkin, Fore River Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

“Records and filing systems for employment departments,’ W. C. Swallow, Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co. 

Banquet, 6.30 p. m., President Charles M. Lawrence presiding; James P. Munroe, 
toastmaster. 

“Selection and development of employees,’ T. K. Cory, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
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“Tmproving the efficiency and quality of the personnel, H. G. Smith, general mana- 
ger Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation. 
“Methods of reducing the labor turnover, Henry 8. Dennison, treasurer Dennison 

Manufacturing Co. 

“The employment department, its functions and scope,’’ H. L. Gardner, Cheney 

Bros., employment manager. 

The conference opened with a luncheon at the Boston City Club, 
Charles M. Lawrence, president of the Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, presiding. There were addresses of welcome and congratula- 
tion by A. Lincoln Filene, of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co.; Meyer Bloom- 
field, of the Vocation Bureau; Hon. Edwin Mulready; and Ethelbert 
Stewart, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, who pointed 
out that there was a lack of uniform methods of keeping records of 
labor turnover and suggested that statistics showing the turnover by 
departments were more valuable than figures for the entire plant, 
but even these were not equal to records of the turnover of each 
individual job. If in a foundry 50 are quitting from one job while 5 
are quitting from another, this fact would not be developed by a 
record from a department or the plant as a whole. When one knows 
how many are leaving each job it is possible to determine just the cause 
of the turnover at that point and take steps which will remedy condi- 
tions. Every employment man owes it to himself to find out just 
why men quit, so that he may guard against losses due to such 
conditions. 

The first paper on the subject of “Sources of supply”’ was read by 
H. B. Coho, business director of the United States Cartridge (Co. 
In opening, Mr. Smith emphasized the necessity of the employment 
manager being a man of broad experience, with an accurate knowlede 
of the business. He not only should have the confidence of the 
management but also should have a thorough understanding with his 
superior officers as to just what his responsibilities and authorities 
are. An excellent plan is to hold meetings of the overseers at least 
once a week so that they may offer criticisms and suggestions to tlic 
employment manager. However, in any event it is always advisable 
to set a standard scale of wages which will attract the better classes 
of help. Far more important than this is the favorable influence of 
consistent management and attractive working conditions, as there 
seems to be nothing which secures loyalty and support so much as 
absolutely consistent management. Anything which encourages 
employees to talk about the plant outside of working hours, especially 
if they speak favorably of working conditions, is of great assistance 
in attracting to the doors the right kind of applicants from which to 
fill vacancies. He suggested as one means of this the various forms 0! 
employees’ organizations, baseball clubs, bowling clubs, social events, 
and features of a similar nature. 
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One of. the principal sources of supply for the average plant is 
the friends and relatives of people already on the pay roll. Where it 
is necessary to go outside of the immediate vicinity, conditions should 
be represented accurately, so that the new employee will not be dis- 
appointed. Employment managers should get together and arrange 
some basis, fair to both employer and employee, upon which em- 
ployees could be engaged while working for other concerns. There 
should be a definite understanding as to how much notice should be 
given. Mr. Coho favored strongly a waiting list of old employees 
and of applicants. He also considered it necessary to promote from 
within the ranks wherever possible, suggesting that competitive 
examinations be held whereby employees could be given tests which 
would demonstrate their fitness for certain positions. 

Dale G. Steely, of W. F. Schrafft & Sons, opened the discussion on 
“Selection, training, and development of employees’”’ by saying that 
there were from 6 to 10 points which should be considered in selecting 
help—namely, physical qualification, adaptation, mental attitude 
toward the job, honesty, industry, intelligence, health, neatness, 
cleanliness, and temperament. The character and needs of each busi- 
ness must determine the sequence in which these qualities are valued. 

Philip J. Reilly, of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., outlined his 
system of job analysis. Mr. Reilly said that the information secured 
from the analysis of each job was: 

Job number and designation. 

Brief description of job. 

Time required to learn job. 

Previous training or experience necessary. 

Starting wage. 

Next advance. 

Wage limit (that is, not a hard and fast limit, but representing the maximum 
earnings of the majority). 

Age, 

Height. 

Weight. 
Posture (whether the work requires the man or girl to stand, sit, stoop, or walk). 
Motion. 

Hands (especially in fine paper-box making small neat hands are required). 

Eyesight. 

Schooling necessary. 

Whether the job entails lay offs or overtime. 

This information materially assists the employment department 
in making wise selections. It enables them to give the applicant a 
clear idea, of what the work is. These analyses also encourage the 
opening up of channels of promotion from ‘‘blind alley’”’ jobs so that 
employees will not be held indefinitely on such jobs at relatively low 
wages. 
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H. L. Gardner, of Cheney Bros., then took up the ‘‘ Psychologica] 
tests’? which his concern has used for the past year. These are not 
used for the selection of ordinary labor, being confined strictly to the 
choice of men and women for positions requiring certain mental quaii- 
fications. From seven to eight hours are occupied in making the 
average tests. They include: 


General intelligence. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Quickness of perception. 

Imagination. 

General education. 

Inventive genius. 

Mathematical ability. 

Mechanical ability. 

Any other tests that are needed to discover specific qualifications. 

There have been a few instances where men were chosen for other 
reasons in spite of failure to pass the tests, but in nearly every case 
the results have been disappointing, as a man who does not show 
mechanical ability in a test will not develop mechanical ability on 
the job. This is true of other qualifications. 

J. M. Larkin, of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, described 
apprenticeship classes which have been organized for nineteen differ- 
ent trades in the plant, presided over by practical men from the shops. 
In some cases, college men are taken into the works, started at a low 
rate of pay, and put through the various branches of the work from 
the bottom up. The policy of promoting from within the ranks was 
a large factor in reducing the turnover, as the constant bringing in of 
men from the outside for the better jobs discourages the employees. 
It is absolutely necessary that employment men should interview 
every employee before he leaves the plant. First, for the purpose of 
finding out the cause of the turnover and, second, because they may 
be needed in some other part of the works. 

W. L. Shaw, of W. H. McElwain Co., said that one of the sources of 
difficulty in training, promotion, transfer, and proper managemeii 
of employees lies in the improperly or incompletely trained forema: 
or assistant foreman, and explained the plan which had been adopted 
by his organization for bringing about better results. The number of 
departments in each factory were reduced from about 10 to 4 depart- 
ments. Broader and more experienced foremen were placed in 
charge of these, and care was taken that these men should be ‘big 
leaders” rather than ‘‘little bosses.” These men have under them 
an executive foreman who devotes his entire time to the administra- 
tive detail of the department. In each department there is a care- 
fully trained and selected staff of assistants, who spend part of their 
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time on nonproductive labor and part of their time as substitute 
operatives. 

This entire staff is taken into the company counsels by having them 
attend foremen’s dinners and discussions. In other words, every 
productive department is organized in such a way that the foreman 
will not become a detail man but be free to handle properly the em- 
ployees of his department. Everything is done to enlarge the view- 
point of the staff and to emphasize the importance of abandoning the 
old idea of personal domination and adopting the art of impersonal 
management and accomplishment. 

The paper of W. C. Swallow, of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
dealt with employment records and filing systems. He emphasized 
the necessity of accurate-records which would work without causing 
friction or involving excessive red tape. Records should be kept of 
people as they come and go with enough information so that they can 
be looked up readily if they apply for reemployment. He discussed 
the topic of application blanks, employment passes or certificates of 
employment, pay roll systems, inquiry blanks and individual folders 
for employees’ records. 

An important point brought out in the discussion was that certain 
firms have developed a system of keeping track of the expense of 
errors whereby the employee is required to sign for the expense 
resulting from his error, although this amount is not deducted from 
his wages. The employee is impressed with the importance of the 
error by this and these expense records are filed in his individual 
folder for future reference. 

At the evening session, J. P. Munroe, of the Munroe Felt & Paper 
Co., presided. 

T. K. Cory, of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., said, in part: 

Industry should safeguard itself by drawing a middle line between the extremely 
high class persons and the extremely low class persons. Then it can safely assume that 
anything above the middle line is fairly good material to start with. We have not so 
many employees but so many positions to fill, and if each is carefully defined and 
outlined it is much easier to select the right person to fill it. An employee is an 
investment rather than an expense and should be safeguarded as such. His health 


and happiness are big assets, and it is one of the biggest functions of the employment 
manager to look after these. 


Mr. Cory considered the education of employees of more im- 
portance than original selection. The education not only develops 
people along the right lines but should alse determine their fitness for 
various positions, so as to avoid loss which occurs if the person is 
discharged because of inability to do one certain job. Many times 
persons holding minor positions have splendid executive ability if 
given a big enough job. Understudies are as important in industry 
and commerce as in the theatrical world. Young college men are 
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good material from which to develop executives, although it is neces- 
sary to know how to make the transition for them from the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of college to the practical life in business. 

H. G. Smith, of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, spoke on 
improving the efficiency and quality of personnel. In the first part 
of his address he told of a report on employment matters which had 
been submitted by a committee of departmental heads of his organi- 
zation who had visited a number of large manufacturing plants in the 
Middle West for the purpose of studying employment methods in use 
there. This report was sent to every man occupying an executive 
position in the plant with the request for comments, criticisms, and 
suggestions. From the replies to this request there was drawn up a 
final summary in the form of a report, which led to a number of 
important changes in their system. In this it seemed to be the 
unanimous opinion that a new employment bureau should be estab- 
lished on a much higher plane than had been done before. Another 
conclusion was that when men seek employment in large numbers, 
a quick selection should be made so that those outside will not have 
to wait a long time. Applicants waiting should be properly seated 
and room provided where interviews can be held freely and satis- 
factorily. Physical examination for all new employees was urged, 
together with the suggestion that those who did not pass this examina- 
tion should be given proper advice as to how to bring themselves up 
to the standard. It was deemed essential that the man in charge of 
the employment work be one who is naturally courteous himself so 
that there would be no need of rules for guidance along this line. 

H. L. Gardner, of Cheney Bros., dealt with ‘‘The employment 
department, its functions, and scope.”’ He said in part: 

The superintendent who does the hiring and firing under the old system can not 
have the time to attend to his regular duties and still give proper attention to the 
selection of employees. There is immense economic loss in actual dollars and cents 
due to promiscuous employment methods. I have yet to hear of a single establish- 
ment which has installed a central employment department that has not found it a 
great improvement over any other system. 

The functions of the employment department are: 

First. To secure, by advertising and other standard methods, the necessary appli- 
cants. 

Second. To weed out undesirables by a personal interview, by searching physica! 
examination, or by reference to former employers. 

Third. To select employees who are physically and mentally equipped for the 
position. 

Fourth and fifth. To have complete and up-to-date records of service of every 
employee, his wage-earning record, etc. 

Sixth. To act as a clearing house for the transfer and promotion of employees. 
Seventh. To make regular reports on transfer, wage-earning records, and routine 
work. 


Eighth. To make such special studies,. reports, or recommendations as may be 
required for the interests of the concern. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Gardner said that the establishing of an employ- 
ment bureau is too often believed to necessitate stripping the foreman 
or superintendent of authority, prestige, and discipline. So drastic 
a course is seldom necessary and rarely possible. A foreman’s 
authority need not be curtailed in the slightest degree unless his 
treatment of employees can not bear the light of investigation. 

H. S. Dennison, of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., who spoke on 
methods of reducing turnover, after dwelling upon the importance of 
the employment department and the need of having a man of ability 
in charge, took up the question of labor turnover, saying, in part: 

We fail to realize that the employee is a capital asset simply because the treasurer 
does not have to write a check for a certain amount to replace that asset after it has 
been lost. To conserve this asset, you have in the first place your choice of applicants. 
In choosing men, job specifications are of very great assistance and importance. As 
the second feature, I urge that the employment manager get into the works freely 
and often. For the next 50 years three-quarters of the work of the employment 
manager will be education, instruction, and fitting people to their jobs. A very large 
proportion of the drop-outs are among those who have been employed a short time. 
We appreciate too little the discouragement that goes with placing the beginner along 
side of the highly skilled worker. I urge that the fitness of the employee be deter- 
mined early and not be postponed. If you are going to shift him anyway, shift him 
early. Wage increases are easily forgotten in the first few months, when they are more 
important than at any other time. Among the causes of industrial difficulty a great 
deal of blame can be laid upon the tactless foreman, and plans to educate foremen for 
foremanship should be undertaken. This can be done by having meetings where 
cases reported to the employment manager can be discussed. A skilled workman is 
not always a good foreman. The man who can do things well himself does not always 
have patience with the shortcomings of others. 


Mr. Dennison also took up the question of irregular employment, 
due in a measure to the fluctuations of industries, both seasonal and 
cyclical, and the serious effects of unemployment due to depressions, 
which at their worst make hoboes and always deteriorate a man and 
injure his future earning ability. Seasonal unemployment has ten 
times the chance of betterment. There are methods of regularizing 
seasonal industry, such as getting orders early, making stock goods or 
parts of goods in dull seasons, and fitting employees for more than one 
kind of work. 

Following this there were addresses by Robert C. Clothier, of the 
Curtis Publishing Co.; Joseph Mayper, of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Hon. James Logan, of Worcester; and C. H. Hood, 
who summarized much of the discussion of the evening in this way: 

Select with the greatest care the best and only the best. After you have selected 
the best, then instruct them so that they are thoroughly instructed and put upon 
them all the responsibility that they can carry. Responsibility develops. 


Next, promote from the ranks, and in promoting, or at the time of promoting, you 
must again select and instruct. You must give as careful instruction now as when you 


began. 
[69] 
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Have employees’ councils. Let your employees come to the councils and let them 
be heard. If possible let them go to the management. Do not let a man leave with- 
out an interview with the proper party. Lastly, let me say that poor men never leave: 
do not let good men get away. 


The full proceedings of the conference will later be placed at the 
disposal of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics to be pul- 
lished as a bulletin. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, DECEMBER, 1915, TO MAY, 1916. 


According to data compiled from various sources by the Unite 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of strikes and locl:- 
outs during the six months December, 1915, to May, 1916, inclusive, 
was 1,432. The number similarly compiled during the calendar year 
1915 was 1,405. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts begun 
in each of the months of December, 1915, to May, 1916, inclusive, 
together with 108 strikes and lockouts reported as having occurre« 
during the period, although the month in which they began was not 
reported. The strikes and lockouts were distributed as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, DECEMBER, 1915, 
TO APRIL, 1916, INCLUSIVE. 














Decem-| Janu- | Febru- p Month 
Kind of dispute. March.| April. | May. not | Total. 
ber. ary. ary. stated. . 
Strikes...........------++2eeeeceeeees 70 151 156 209 235 396 101} 1,378 
BNNs 5 ob sns concn sdewe casbseses 8 8 5 8 10 s 7 54 
i ikiias i dda fd thvewdscuaksd 78 159 161 | . 217 305 404 108 1, 432 





























The column for May includes disputes that began in the month 
of May only. During this month 71 other disputes were reported, 
which either began in preceding months or the date of beginning was 
not given; the former have been distributed in the preceding columns, 
the latter added in the column entitled ‘‘Month not stated.’”’ More 
detailed accounts of the disputes reported for each month from 
December, 1915, to April, 1916, may be found in the numbers of the 
Review relating to those months. 


DISPUTES REPORTED DURING MAY, 1916. 


The strikes during May were especially numerous, and the number 
of persons engaged in them was exceptionally large. The most 
prominent probably was that in the clothing industry in New York, 
which started with a lockout of 30,000 employees on the first of May 
and was answered by a strike of 30,000 others two days later. While 
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the number of strikes in the metal trades, the clothing industry, and 
among the railroad employees has not perceptibly increased over the 
number reported during the preceding month, and the number of 
seamen’s strikes shows a marked diminution, the number of strikes 
in the building trades, of miners, longshoremen, and workers belong- 
ing to the less skilled classes is especially noticeable. The number of 
persons on strike in New York City during the first week of May 
aggregated 100,000 and in Chicago 25,000. Among the more promi- 
nent strikes of the month may be mentioned those of the building 
trades in New York and St. Louis, the street railway employees in 
Pittsburgh, the marine engineers in New York City, the tanners, 
molders, and garment workers in Chicago, the coal miners in various 
parts of Pennsylvania over the interpretation of the recently made 
contracts, and the railroad section hands in the eastern States, while 
those brought to an end during the month were the strikes at the 
International Harvester Company in Chicago and at the Westing- 
house plants in Pittsburgh and of the shovelers in Springfield, Mass. 

The data in the following tables relate to 475 strikes and lockouts 
concerning which information was received by the bureau during the 
month of May. These include, in addition to the 396 strikes and 8 
lockouts which began in May, 65 strikes and 6 lockouts which were 
reported during the month, but began as follows: 33 strikes and 4 
lockouts in April, 1 strike in March, 1 strike in January, and 30 
strikes and 2 lockouts the dates of commencement of which were not 
reported, but most.of which probably occurred in April or May. 
Inasmuch as strikes which start toward the end of a month fre- 
quently do not come to the attention of the bureau until after the 
report for the month has been prepared, it is probable that corrected 
figures for May will show a material increase over the number of 
strikes herein reported for that month 

Of the disputes reported during May, 13 strikes and 2 lockouts 
occurred east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, 62 strikes and 2 lockouts west of the Mississippi, and the re- 
maining 386 strikes and 10 lockouts in the territory north of the 
Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi. More than three- 
fourths of these strikes occurred in seven States. 
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STATES IN WHICH FIVE OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED 


DURING MAY, 1916. 

















State. Strikes. | LOCK | Tota) 
le 232 0". A a. eee ed OE oe ii deebbediveena _ ¢ ANE ES See eS | ”) 
ee, tit sh dtdi Sind OE og. thot hiesanidaenekasath bod 74 2) 76 
Fe ELS RL) ESTs CA St aS Be Oy) 8 Ee ee be lA Atk 51 3 54 
a ed weep htncadheeotPece< oe date * 46 1 47 

ns SS Ce RS Pe es A i SOO RR 9 Se eee. ak Sek oe 42 2 44 
EEE RES ERP EES ETE CI Sina es PTE AEN At egineeaigs tit ng 8 AS 33 
EL ALELS ©. Fold ks anedae ee Bbdcs scat ceevacdat cacti doves ds cuceddeata gf RRA a: 17 
ik i ate ER 8 Stan, Ue Bal diac s Eline o.9-dnbie eer 13 
EES S25, oe. Lae ODRR es cUk Pedra ee baa noe ck Bededs Atbis cobs gg BP ee 12 

a aid pe i Bene nina ocadivenagiine EX adem 3) ee. 9 
EL SELALLLOCL , 2 Oa de dull ah, wih u's se See lowe a adobbele belscvbdet nad sass s 8 1 9 
Rk i le a a bu bieieddabedaats fA ae 7 
West ——— ena ds Lee ably URE is anrls we bee abahe sedelolehmmted s udsden _} eee ene 7 
eR OR Sia Bi i as aetna «abew ae ob btenmenblios | 5 

Rhode sland 2c SEA a OERE 6 veh bread Oelekb wk oddve Seetetustt die dad REPL 5 
I hE ene an cegnedeale 42 5 47 
Ee OPS ee ge 8 yk ee eee Re EE eee” Cae ee ae 461 14 475 











Fifteen of these strikes were confined to women and 10 strikes and 


1 lockout included both men and women. 
lockout the sex was not stated. 


In 36 strikes and | 


The industries in which four or more strikes and lockouts were 


reported were as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED DUR- 


ING MAY, 1916. 





























Industry. Strikes. > Total. 
RS. hss . behinds an bul <6 PEM Rew Edw we bE dd 26s chinas chaeees 66 3 69 
De os nk np bee cdbbiduhsteecteeedbetaucpecotecedie 64 4 68 
— Rotenien and freight handi eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee | = eececeeeeee 52 
ongshoremen and frei EE eRe le ro Cade nth aetueeaat 42°. a touseot de as 27 
Clothis a ae a ee ok kek a db pad de deiieaed 23 1 24 
ae etree cte ial e cnaie Uwe eeetabesuwheepeeovercvegs ed AR abit, thar Aalies 21 
Railroads NR eit ee ae ei a s,s Lakh tied St Sb oahip o ckshne te. 2 LE ere a 20 
pe ame: eh Sid Be OE oe ee. pwedheusens ihasaned 4 so lth~ ~thfft 20 
re EE IS . 6s dh neko nk oes ce eeedebends? = a Bidab Saks opbaltt) <5 HO bexeeteacd, 16 
Waatwetkert a a ais niches mide etd on 14 1 15 
Seamen and marine engineerS.............-..-..-..2-- 22s eee eee eee ee eeee | Se 10 
a ae apap bvectiuasiaccaceuseese 6 3 9 
de oa 1s ies ube b io <bilbbebbaccenscgee 7 1 & 
Quarrying and Sear nay Dea aR He IRN NER Ttgone } 
RS ie Sot lia, ete oe, aadide db éwececscdtel © ¢ = Bi bsivececses 6 
Re ec ssnnebasawenb anecudsenbace EY Oe. 6 
Street rellways. ihe Gets SIS. ods Ags 5 hades be Shh Fhe bh 0 a dens sbobbeps Bi bikdincets 6 
Pot ee ig dawecshibunndeecenh sabes isa oke ee 5 
i oe, . 0. sbi cbhbeuessdddnc cbadeh ache chedgivececetse Ditig thie cepa 5 
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PII isk n Sno ok oo ow cava pbh bie $s) ion Tees bd cee adh s Vad ben nack 77 1 78 
A ea A Sek te sbwiansona¥oasecnccesnes 461 | 14 | 475 





Included in the above are 44 strikes and 3 lockouts of machinists 
and 14 strikes of molders, 16 strikes of carpenters, 11 of painters, 9 of 
structural-iron workers, 12 of mule drivers in coal mines, 15 of rail- 


road section hands, and 8 of weavers. 


In 247 strikes and 9 lockouts the employees were connected with 
unions; in 27 strikes and 2 lockouts they were not so connected; and 
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in 3 strikes they were not connected with unions at the time of 
striking, but organized themselves into unions during the course of 
the strike; in the remaining 184 strikes and 3 lockouts it was not 
stated whether the strikers had union affiliations or not. 

In 396 cases the causes of the strikes and lockouts were given. In 
86 per cent of these the question of wages or hours, or both, was a 
leading issue. The principal causes are shown in the following table: 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED DURING MAY, 1916. 




















Cause. | Strikes. | Lockouts.| Total. 
| 

For increase of wages.................. Ee a A A... See a oa 184 7 191 
eS os on ok Seine cckcncdcadcwasscsvciwcescodes dives cauaeedcd i eS 14 
For increase of wages and decrease of hours.............. Sd epider aia | Pe 72 
ea lel lel on dkesc Ve vbabe ec duckstbee ccusiocbéaces Wey voreoe 2 
ns a5. nos bi neohsae ain sale aialaubiaia brandi ahinan sh aladdaais 4 Seer 4 
pe ET ee LAA ie eae 8 eee * 1 
EE EN TE IE ae 4) 1 5 
ag ob ists banc kbcbadoesdcuawosccdcdacabcbeceses fee t Abie 9 
a tik Ede Be ccdcanciddnd sansineeds bers dedaneak« - eee 3 
NS gos case cc cn ccddccccecccccccccccecoccecsees 7 | 1 8 
ee nn Ie ee 20 ] 21 
Because nonunion men were employed................... £5: he Re ey ee | ees 6 
Ne io dene seurebadhsserers dbasasas _, RG 6 
is Feinchurhaduawtiedainedniandades PEE IR EACR iy SS! 2) RRC 2 
DE Aichi nnins vocccdsoneassrnccusecasasenduncessceyscesstecsees | _, i) 
Ps 65 ov CRE 8 E0 od bbe ea hc iWes ete ds bbencdbes cedbebacensss SG nawed dares 3 
Over interpretation of 8-hour clause......... Muni innt hee ab ots bane Semenees - einige 27 
Laws Dot ep eee sta ctabiasebercetundas dhavtebonecessdeicteeon. 12 1 13 
Pe  iatinin dindnnbtineesntaedite chen baad tndineenctsustuansers 76 79 

a ain canna distin aeg EE RR Ee - eR 461 | 14 475 








In 260 of the strikes the number of persons involved was re- 
ported to be 279,523, an average of 1,075 per strike. In 51 strikes, 
in each of which the number involved was over 1,000, the strikers 
numbered 229,550 persons, thus leaving 49,973 involved in the 
remaining 209 strikes, or an average of 239 to each. In 9 lockouts 
the number of employees involved was reported to be 36,799, an 
average of 4,089 per lockout. In 7 lockouts, in each of which the 
number involved was less than 1,000, the number involved was 
reported to be 799, or an average of 114 to each. 

In 323 strikes and 8 lockouts only 1 employer was concerned 
in each disturbance; in 19 strikes, 2 employers; in 22 strikes and 
3 lockouts, more than 2; and in 97 strikes and 3 lockouts, the num- 
ber of employers was not stated. 

Of 141 strikes reported as ending in May, 41 were won; 26 lost; 
51, most of which dealt mainly with wages, were compromised; while 
in 9 the strikers returned to work under promise of the employer to 
arbitrate the matters in dispute. Three lockouts were lost to the 
employer and 2 were compromised. In 14 strikes and 2 lockouts 
the results were not given. The duration of 127 of these strikes was 
given as follows: One day or less, 23; 2 days, 10; 3 days, 14; 4 to 
7 days, 26; 1 to 2 weeks, 28; 2 to 3 weeks, 11; 3 to 4 weeks, 6; 
4 weeks to 3 months, 7; over 6 months, 2. Omitting the last two 
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mentioned, the duration of the remaining 125 strikes was 1,239 
days, or an average of 10 dayseach. Omitting 1 lockout which lasted 
for 7 months, the duration of the remaining 5 lockouts which ended 
in May was 57 days, or an average of 11 days each. 





UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 1, 1915. 


The union scales of wages and hours of labor prevailing in May, 
1915, in 89 of the principal trades in 47 of the leading cities of the 
United States are published in Bulletin No. 194, just issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The scales shown are those of the bak- 
ing, brewing, building, freight handling, stone, metal, millwork, 
printing, soft-drink, and teaming trades. 

The average rate of wages per week for all cities taken collectively 
was higher on May 1, 1915, than on May 1, 1914, for 44 of the trades 
reported; in 44 trades there was no change, and in only 1 trade was 
it lower. 

Considering some of the more important trades, the following in- 
creases in weekly rates of pay between May, 1914, and May, 1915, are 
noted: Bakers, 1 per cent; beer bottlers, 3 per cent; carpenters, 1 per 
cent; hod carriers, 1 per cent; inside wiremen, 1 per cent; plumbers and 
gas fitters, 1 per cent; slate and tile roofers, 4 per cent; steam fitters, 
2 per cent; painters (hardwood finishers), 4 per cent; electrotypers 
(battery men and builders), 3 per cent; electrotypers (finishers and 
molders), 2 per cent; compositors (book and job), 1 per cent; web 
pressmen (newspaper), 1 per cent. 

Considering rates of wages per hour as distinguished from rates per 
week, 47 trades showed an increase, 42 no change, and for none was 
the rate lower. 

The highest scales per hour paid in May, 1915, in a few of the 
principal trades were as follows: Bricklayers, 87.5 cents, in Dallas, 
Houston, and San Francisco; carpenters, 65 cents, in Chicago and 
Kansas City; portable and hoisting engineers, 75 cents, in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco; hod carriers, 50 cents, in Portland, 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Spokane; inside wire- 
men, 75 cents, in St. Louis; painters, 70 cents, in Chicago; plasterers, 
87.5 cents, in Dallas, Houston, and San Francisco; plumbers and 
gas fitters, 75 cents, in Birmingham, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, 
Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Seattle; 
stonecutters, 70 cents, in Portland and San Francisco; structural- 
iron workers, 70 cents, in Cleveland and Indianapolis; granite cutters, 
68.8 cents, in New York, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Seattle; 
linotype operators (Hebrew, book and job), 83.3 cents, in New York; 
compositors (English, newspaper), daywork, 75 cents, in Seattle. 
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As to changes in hours of labor, 19 trades showed a reduction of 
hours between May, 1914, and May, 1915, 70 reported no change, and 
none reported an increase. 

In 1915 the union scales in the baking trade show hours in some 
localities as low as 48 per week, but generally they are higher. The 
building and stone trades in a great majority of the cities covered 
have an 8-hour day and most of these trades also have a Saturday 
half holiday either for the whole year or part of the year. 

The hours of labor in the metal trades range from 44 to 60 per week, 
54 being the predominant hours. The printing trades in the book 
and job offices have an 8-hour day in nearly all the cities covered, and 
in the newspaper offices all trades have an 8-hour day or less. 

The bulletin further shows by index numbers (percentages) the 
relative change between 1907 and 1915 in union wages and hours of 
labor as compared with retail prices of food, and in the purchasing 
power of wages as measured by food. The index numbers of wages 
and prices, with 1907 as 100, are as follows: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR AND OF RETAIL 
PRICES OF FOOD, 1907 TO 1915. 




















| Rates of | Full-time | Ratesof | Retail 
Year. wages per | hours per a prices 

hour. week. full time. of food. 

a ee 100 100 100 100 
ts ait ative: dig letinde } 101 100 101 103 
ihe bier day a gis ik 102 99 102 108 
_ ee a 105 99 104 113 
TE ats ecu ew 107 98 105 112 
Divas cibetee= —- 109 98 107 119 
ha a eile pe ae 111 98 109 122 
| gaara terearensts 114 97 111 125 
we eee cesta’ 114 7 112 124 











With each item in 1907 taken as 100 per cent, rates of wages per 
hour in 1915 had advanced to 114, rates of wages per week to 112, 
and retail prices of food to 124, and hours had decreased to 97 per 
cent of what they were in 1907. 

While wages and food both advanced between 1907 and 1915, the 
advance in the retail prices of food having been the greater, the pur- 
chasing power of wages as measured in food diminished during the 
period. This is brought out in a table showing index numbers of 
the purchasing power of union wages as measured in food, 1907 to 
1915, 1907 again being taken as the base or 100. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PURCHASING POWER OF UNION WAGES AS MEASURED [N 


FOOD, 1907 TO 1915. 














Purchasing power, meas- 
awe dh by retail prices of 
Year. 
Of rates of | Of rates of 
wages per pa ag 
hour. week, full 
time. 
Din chittinsitiiinesedads« ni 100 100 
Mn. Sve scdewdsdvcévesses 99 98 
EMER 5 ee 95 94 
 caeees EE SS BED RAPS ee 93 92 
EE ee heer 95 94 
SR A Se eee 91 90 
ee 91 90 
, _ 2 SERS ree ape eee tA 91 89 
EE Se ae 92 90 














From 1907 to 1912 the amount of food purchasable with an hour's 
wages and a week’s wages decreased 9 per cent and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively. Since 1912 the food-purchasing power of wages has 
remained practically unchanged. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON, WOOLEN, 
AND SILK INDUSTRIES. 


Rates of wages per hour and hours per week in the leading occupa- 
tions of the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, from 1907 to 1914, 
and full-time weekly earnings from 1910 to 1914 are shown in Bulletin 
190 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The information upon which 
the report is based was obtained from the records of representative 
establishments in the States in which these industries are important. 
The report includes data relating to approximately 93,000 employees 
in the cotton industry, 40,000 in the woolen industry, and 22,000 in 
the silk industry. 

For several years there has been a general tendency toward shorter 
hours and higher wages in the three industries. 

In cotton goods manufacturing (not including finishing) the 
average hours per week in 1914 were 1 per cent lower than in 1912 
and 1913, and 3 per cent lower than in 1910 and 1911; the average 
hourly rate of wages in 1914 was 2 per cent higher than in 1913, 3 per 
cent higher than in 1912, and 14 per cent higher than in 1910 and 
1911; and the full-time weekly earnings in 1914 were 1 per cent higher 
than in 1913, 2 per cent higher than in 1912, and 11 per cent higher 
than in 1910 and 1911. 

In woolen and worsted goods manufacturing the average hours per 
week in 1914 were 2 per cent lower than in 1912 and 1913, 4 per cent 
lower than in 1911, and 3 per cent lower than in 1910; the average 
hourly rate of wages in 1914 was 2 per cent higher than in 1913, 1 pe: 
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cent higher than in 1912, and 14 per cent higher than in 1910 and 1911; 
and the full-time weekly earnings in 1914 were the same as in 1913, 
2 per cent lower than in 1912, and 9 per cent higher than in 1910 and 
1911. 

In silk goods manufacturing the average hours per week in 1914 
were 2 per cent lower than in 1912 and 1913, and 3 per cent lower 
than in 1910 and 1911; the average rate of wages per hour in 1914 
was the same as in 1913, 6 per cent higher than in 1912, 11 per cent 
higher than in 1911, and 12 per cent higher than in 1910; and the 
full-time weekly earnings in 1914 were 2 per cent less than in 1913, 
3 per cent higher than in 1912, 6 per cent higher than in 1911, and 7 
per cent higher than in 1910. 

There was a wide range in the average full-time weekly earnings in 
the several occupations in each industry, the range in cotton goods 
manufacturing being from $6.41 for trimmers or inspectors (female), 
to $15.95 for mule spinners (male); in woolen and worsted goods the 
range was from $6.53 for combers (female) to $17.22 for loom fixers 
(male); and in silk goods manufacturing the range was from $5.80 
for doublers (female) to $19.65 for warpers (male). 

The average full-time weekly earnings in 1914 in some of the 
principal occupations were as follows: 


Cotton goods: 


EL Soo Cdu us ats Gon bs oS64b ade Bwodd es cdsceccebecsccess $8. 06 
DP OPNNNN, MINED isn sc ciedn cdnulescccdcee toot Hn 2 eee eee oe 9. 04 
NS tis ve cllt death > v5.0 60<'§ > Ube he 6 Ono Qst oads con deces 8. 61 
I ena eines cane gp waipater¥eadbadeicoosnsaces 13. 09 
ETS iu ad he Shae ae ane ebks Hoge os eeccesenecececn 8. 37 
es ed dab ecscsetas coreg bdcavesbnneveves 7.45 
ES tk hCG G Aes s owe pocwedersecedbeasiceedéescoscds 9. 93 
eek oa 5 Lan Meda sos oddnatbdeeehWokss cccsvscvinsccns 9. 30 
Woolen and worsted goods: 
ets a en ke cbhkeekewe abba hess soeheeactsdhecsee 8.41 
as oie od db aes Vee bebege tessa cncescoegeoscooss 8. 74 
nn Glink d ddr eed eek aWihes Gnhen ss ch da cecccecesepnctes 17. 22 
MG CEG ge es ced hee wet ecbed se endsacchceecccccccscevoteces 10. 56 
ee, Cn. cocktail ep ones é Sgnene P60 taanee cc chndicosedeen 7.95 
I: CRG. . bs apauee cies sedvdbetnchcsddbcUrocadocseccchen 14. 03 
es aor 18 SSE Ls hs we cthhagiob awe dbs ddccsaptvbsatetio’ 13. 10 
I CORN ria, os nats KaREhe os on cle duis oUeguy a4< dene bend Geena rees 11. 06 
Silk goods: 
I, OC, CN diac an 04.0 oe nnepie dei ntee 40s cw as ddneccese- 12. 12 
, Sh Chea. osc ects ghndhbebescetacesctscsecences 17. 92 
ME NOMEN ats 0h 5 Hitec sms = ca ddspeaguess twdbwadse ns ccctcces 10. 99 
Pn UNIO I CENES oaic «5 - bbe bine Nes sin recipes esesecscccas 13. 31 
DN A Sac paeke sbadhesdesccccccsccoss MAES 
EES Or er 16. 05 
I 3g MRCOG... J abeamnanss catsacducceccesueebens 13. 14 
Wen, WII, ho os oo... ceeded se cela el iedenis. orem 6. 54 
EG ER re ee ere 8.14 
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The bulletin also contains data relating to the fluctuations of em- 
ployment in the industries, based on the number of days plants were 
in operation, the number of employees, and the amount of pay rolls 
for each pay period during a given year. Employment in the cot- 
ton industry did not vary greatly from month to month, and no 
well-defined dull or active seasons were indicated during the period 
covered; the silk industry showed some variation at different sea- 
sons; in the woolen industry employment fell off greatly in the 
summer months, rising during the winter months, and reaching the 
maximum in the early spring. 

In cotton manufacturing during the year ending March 28, 1914, 
employment as measured by the pay rolls was lowest in the two 
biweekly periods ending January 3, 1914, and August 30, 1913, 
when the pay rolls were 88 and 89 per cent, respectively, of the 
average pay roll for the year; the maximum of 106 per cent was 
reached in the two weeks ending December 20, 1913. In cotton 
finishing pay rolls varied from 86 per cent of the year’s average in 
the two weeks ending June 7, 1913, to 111 per cent in the two weeks 
ending November 8, 1913. 

In the silk industry figures for the year ending October 31, 1914, 
show a comparatively busy season from February to May, 1914, 
and a dull season in October, 1914. The smallest pay roll for any 
biweekly period, however, was in that ending January 10, 1914, 
being 83 per cent of the average for the year, and the largest, 111 per 
cent, in the two weeks ending April 4, 1914. 

In the woolen industry during the year ending March 28, 1914, 
the pay rolls varied from a minimum of 44 per cent of the yearly 
average in the week ending July 12, 1913, to a maximum of 12: 
per cent in the week ending March 28, 1914. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES IN MARCH 
AND APRIL. 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from approximately 725 
retail dealers in 44 of the principal industrial cities of the United 
States show that for the month from March 15 to April 15 the retail 
price of the principal articles of food as a whole increased 2 per cent. 

The first table presented below shows the average retail price o! 
the several commodities covered by the inquiry, on March 15 and 
April 15, 1916, together with relative retail prices which indicate the 
per cent the average prices in each month were of the average prices 
for the year 1915. 

All meats show an increase, several of them 3 per cent; hens and lard 
each show an increase of 4 per cent, butter 3 per cent, while onions 
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and sugar show a decided increase, 8 and 6 per cent, respectively. 
Eggs, cheese, and potatoes were the only articles showing a decrease, 
that of eggs being the greatest, 5 per cent. Nine articles showed no 
change in price. 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1915.] 














Ly , | Relative price (aver- 
aN — age peice for the 
‘ year 1915= 100). 
Article. Unit. 
Mar.15, | Apr. 15, | Mar.15, | Apr. 15, 
1916. 916. 1916. 1916. 
Sirloin steak..........-.-.....-- senecececeseces es Pound...... $0. 263 $0. 268 103 105 
EE Ee ee ee ee a - 233 . 239 102 105 
pe EE ee ee eee Ss er - 204 . 210 102 105 
re ee eee eT eee eee ee - 164 . 169 102 105 
Plate boiling beef...............-.. ave ana skethheeeete  _ eee -1% . 128 102 105 
Pork chops SOSSSCCOSHOH SS SeSHseseceSeoneceeseeseseroisnesse do eeccce . 219 a 226 108 lll 
DAOC I 640680 case cc ccc ck ts cccc seme ccseddevees ree - 281 . 284 103 104 
Ham GERGMBG s 4.000 cssccconesccccccesccene Peer nw eked . 276 . 284 107 110 
Lard, PUrO......ee2- 2-2 eee eee eee eee eee eee e eee eleneee do...... - 152 - 158 103 107 
7 ee ea eee ET eee a PERS | iiscass - 229 . 237 110 114 
Salmon, canned... ....-. pec ccctossbedidaapeccs = oe Beseces . 202 . 202 101 101 
Es ns 606000002) Sénessnckseesss <s Dozen...... . 281 . 268 S84 80 
Butter, Creamery ..........-.--------2---0+------ Pound. ..... - 407 418 113 116 
SE EE EE eS a ee eee | ee . 249 - 247 108 107 
MU TInt on ces cccccccccccccccteces aneeee sabes Quart....... - 090 - 090 100 100 
i ene eee ae $ barrel bag. - 953 - 953 95 95 
ed rE wx ho dds we Nedeiondontéosenses Peas ...<.. . 031 . 031 99 99 
Re cibnanccccsitnchassoncaesscoaspeslecent eee . 091 - 091 100 100 
ee TYE LELE TELE EL COGS esse ownsves 4 OT TTTe . 360 - 355 157 155 
SE ee ae ee ee iy ——e - 045 . 048 128 138 
Beans, Navy.....-..-------- scceneaneereduccesess rarclPencces - 092 092 119 120 
PIGMMDS « Feebad Vos osc os Lesedchesuedhe és ee¥ 6ebebthelssaee aves -131 - 131 98 98 
pS ae See ae 127 127 101 101 
DIES os 0.0 652% 06 fe ccecssntbicdws santioce ss a 075 - 080 114 121 
SE ee ee ee eee Pee eee ites ood 302 - 302 100 100 
DORs scl PREY eX ete Sci daseicibicrdessoivdedsibicocts a -552 - 552 100 100 
ED 85 i cece 8s ec disexecceeUGbedlshscaeteneds liptabeoduedlocts access 105 107 




















The next table compares the prices on April 15 each year from 
1912 to 1916. 
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AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1912 TO 1916. 


_ [The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of April in each year was of tho 
average price for the year 1915.) 











Relative price, Apr. 15 (aver. 
Average money price, Apr. 15— | ‘ao for the year 1915~ 100 .. 
Article. Unit. 
1912 | 1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | i916 
Sirloin steak............ Pound. . ./$0. 219 |$0. 253 |$0. 253 |$0. 250 |$0. 268 86 99 9 98 105 
Round steak............ oF | Pegg: -189 | .221] .228] .221] .239 83 97 100 97 105 
BID FORM... .cricscdsccss ---do......] .180] .200] .200] .196] .210 90; 100] 100 98 105 
Chicks romat.. ....0.0-0cc2.8 oe NE es: - ane pee ~ fe | ee 2 eee eee 104 98 105 
Plate boiling beef... .... Bo a, SA! ee CS Je 22> ee ee 102} 100 105 
Pork chops............. aedPcesaodt «hil 218] .218| .197] .226 94; 107] 107 97 11] 
Bacon, smoked......... ---d0......] .240] .271] .271] .268| .284 88 99 99 98 104 
Ham, smoked.......... anc@iccessd pate | «mee! |. 2881 .26h1) 284 91} 102] 102 97 110 
PP Rcede ns cctbsea a Ee -141}] .158] .157] .151] .158 95} 107] 106{ 102 107 
Sin at ilinn: wot mao. de sd ee -206 | .223] .231| .214] .237 99} 107} 111 103 114 
Salmon, canned........ ES Ea See a ee eng ef es eee Cee 100 101 
Eggs, strictly fresh......| Dozen....j «258 +248) .251] .258] .268 77 74 75 77 80 
Butter, creamery....... Pound..-| .378| ©4067] .331] .364] .418] 105] 113 92; 101 116 
TE caiatsheacessceake ONS 8S RY eT) aoe a Ba bass ae heawcaMaas sc - 100 107 
Milk, fresh.............- Quart....| .087| .090{ .091} .090! .090 97} 100} 101} 100 100 
Flour, wheat........... rere -843 | .803/ . 1. 094 953 84 80 79; 109 95 
g. 
EE Pound 029 028; .0380; .032/ .031 92 WO 95} 101 99 
SE da hanthosacoshsei yO TSS RS Se see ee ow dt Wb a eT Ceres ere 100 100 
er Peck..... -468 | .225] .273 | .222}| .355]| 204 98; 119 97 155 
Ss chatebosccecedue Le Re ee Fe a fee 2 EES RE ee 104 138 
Beans, navy............ we ON SEE SESS eee HOPE GD Bods occccshesgaed 99 120 
OE ES Ee chads Medbicatisdssecad SOE 20 Biseccdccccscdassua 98 
Raisins, seeded ......... ST Se Fees eee ee BT ere eee 100 101 
Sugar, granulated ...... ---0......| .065] .053] .050] .067] .080 98 81 76} 101 121 
Ss «ohankonereneinin’ re NSE EE. SS SS - Le fee eee eee 100 100 
Than) eaetttiebaens Sh ESSE BMA. SMBS ae ere Ree eee 100 100 
NE a aoc cdetuntincdndadaccecetlccscneskocscisdeececes 95 96 95 97 107 






































All articles for which figures are available were higher in April, 
1916, than in April, 1912, with the exception of potatoes. Nineteen 
articles were higher in April, 1916, than in April, 1915, potatoes; with 
an increase of 60 per cent, having the widest variation. Onions 
increased 33 per cent, beans 21 per cent, butter 15 per cent, pork chops 
14 per cent, and hens 11 per cent. 

From the last line of the table it is seen that food as a whole ad- 
vanced 10 per cent between April, 1915, and April, 1916, while tlic 
increase from April, 1914, to April, 1915, was 2 percent. April, 1913, 
shows a slightly higher average than that shown in April, 1912 or 1914. 





RETAIL PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Prices of meat in Vienna, Austria, show exceptionally large increases 
since the beginning of the war. Beef, fore quarter, has advanced 
from 6.3 cents a pound, minimum, in February, 1914, to 38.7 cents 
in February, 1916, or an increase of 514 per cent—the largest advance 
shown among five kinds of meat. Cabbage and spinach show decreases 
in price from January, 1914, to January, 1916. The increases in tlic 
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maximum prices quoted have generally not been so sharp as those 
in the minimum quotations. 

In Canada the cost per week of a family budget of staple foods in 
terms of the average prices in certain cities increased from an average 
of $7.73 in 1914 to $7.87 in 1915, or an advance of 1.8 per cent. The 
price in April, 1916, was $8.34 or 7.9 per cent higher than the average 
for 1914. 

The cost of a year’s supply of necessaries, food, fuel and lighting, for 
a family of four persons in France in terms of the average prices in 
cities of over 10,000 population (not including Paris) was 23.1 per 
cent higher during the third quarter of 1915, the latest data available, 
than during the third quarter of 1914. It was 21.1 per cent higher 
than during the first quarter of 1913. 

Price quotations for Berlin, Germany, obtainable for this summary 
of foreign prices, are almost all for meat—11 out of 15 quotations. 
Prices of pork of different kinds, and of butter, lard, and potatoes 
are fixed maximum prices. In the case of lard the maximum price 
one week in February, 1916, was 205 per cent over the average com> 
petitive price of February, 1914. Disregarding maximum price quo- 
tations, it appears that the highest advance during the two-year 
period, February, 1914, to February, 1916, was 163 per cent in the 
case of mutton (breast, flank); the lowest, or 100 per cent, in the case 
of veal cutlets (loin). 

On May 1 the increase in the retail prices of food in Great Britain 
since the beginning of the war was 55 per cent. This percentage 
makes allowance for the relative importance of the various articles 
in working-class expenditures. The greatest increase, or 152 per 
cent, is noted in the case of sugar; the lowest, or 17 per cent, in the 
case of oleomargarine. 

Compared with the average price in 1912, the price of wheat bread 
in Italy was 21.2 per cent higher in February, 1916; the price of beef, 
36.6 per cent; macaroni, spaghetti, etc., 32.6 per cent; bacon, 31.7 
per cent; wheat flour, 28.5 per cent; table oil, 15 per cent; and milk, 
9.5 per cent. 

In the Netherlands the average price of 29 commodities combined 
increased 58 per cent in March, 1916, over the general level of 1893. 
The highest increase for any one commodity was 150 per cent in the 
case of soda; 128 per cent for cooking butter; 121 per cent for white 
beans. Decreases are shown for coffee and salt. 

From the outbreak of the war to February 1916, the food expenses 
of an average workingman’s family in Copenhagen, Denmark, are esti- 
mated as having increased approximately 34 per cent; other expenses, 
16 per cent; and both classes of expenses combined, 24 per cent. 

In Norway prices of 27 household necessaries were 63 per cent 
higher in February, 1916, than in 1911. Individual commodities 
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showed great variations, coke being 147 per cent higher and rye flour 
105 per cent. The increase in prices in Christiania in January, 1916, 
over those prevailing in the first halt of 1914 was practically 34 per 
cent. 

The cost per year in Stockholm, Sweden, of a family budget of 
staple foods, fuel, and lighting in terms of the average monthly prices 
increased 23.6 per cent in 1915 over 1913 and 20.7 per cent over 1914. 
It was 49 per cent higher in 1915 than in 1904. For the country, as 
a whole, based on average monthly prices, brown beans increased 
123.9 per cent in price in February, 1916, over February, 1914; yellow 
peas, 80.6 per cent; salt herring, 73.9 per cent; and pork sides, 68.7 
per cent. 

Since June 1, 1914, 26 out of 29 articles of household consumption 
in Zurich, Switzerland, showed increases in price of from 3 to 175 per 
cent over March 1, 1916. The maximum increase was attained by 
barley, followed by hulled oats (141 per cent), oatmeal (138 per cent), 
and beans (136 per cent). 


AUSTRIA (VIENNA). 


Retail prices of food in the markets of Vienna have been taken from 
the Neue Freie Presse, issues of January 4 and March 1, 1914, January 
3 and February 28, 1915, and January 9 and February 27, 1916. 
These tables show the average retail prices of 16 commodities on a 
certain day of each of the months of January and February, 1914, 
1915, and 1916. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN VIENNA MARKETS. 
{Source: Neue Freie Presse, Jan. 4 and Mar. 1, 1914, Jan. 3 and Feb. 28, 1915, Jan. 9 and Feb. 27, 1915.) 

















Article. Unit. | Jan. 3, 1914. | Jan. 2, 1915.| Jan. 8, 1916.| Fe. 2s, 

Beef: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

INN 0.4 Focus 6n0cd bdo reumated Pound....} 7.4-18.0] 11.0-20.6] 29.5-48.8 6. 3-16. 6 

TS 5 hap cehsevadapepenbennced <bellce died 9. 2-20. 3 13. 3-22.1 35. 0-51. 6 7. 420 
EL BBE ad 006s coe che cd sco stbveced 1 gees ddea 16. 6-23. 9 17. 3-23. 0 49. 7-58. 9 12. 9-21 
NEE 1. Te Medal cs dees aikedoverss dat sas Wt: “hebtet 8.7-20.3} 16.6-23.9| 33.1-40.5 8. 1-16.¢ 
ed ie bile cnn Sn ware ehalini te id ertii as penaced 13. 8-20. 3 18. 4-23. 9 40. 5-55. 2 12. 5-20. 3 
Cabbage 

EDS Ue fn See ceeh hk Wud decdd vas bewe a bk Each...... 1.6— 6.1 2.3- 6.0 SN eee 

SES a ee ee ee ae | pees 2.3— 7.3 3. 2- 6.5 OL!) re 
} NER cs er Ea oe See Sea | Dozen 9. 7-14.6 9.7-14.6 | 19.5-29.2)............ 
PE, 6s anne > 4nthn teeta ss ons ota cdi Bushel 44. 2-66.3 | 66.3-88.4 | 
SENS 6 SE deh cA bonceddecSieeUrccaddes Pound 1. 5- 2.0 3.3- 4.2 aera aollL........ 
EE Ee a eee ae ee AE ee ee See AE EEE 
SIE 5 SEE be Oe ee See oBOiincs 3 1.8 2.2 2. 6- 2.9 ae 
Lo dsaieind Kcvbounntesaex<<qdineedhess GBOenecee 6. 4-11. 0 7.3- 7.9 a ) Sa 
ais 6 bbbbs ati nibeddessoi tJ cides ARAN on do..... 15. 8-37.9 | 30.2-45.7 Gb. e-em j...-......- 
Ne « (A cpnstr east en? ap oe erstpnens Dozen. 25. 6-34.8 | 37.5-44.3| 40.6-54.1/.........--- 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN VIENNA MARKETS—Concluded. 
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Per cent increase | Per cent increase 
(minimum prices). | (maximum prices). 

. Tni Feb. 27 Feb. 26 

Article. Unit. , ’ 
1916. 1916. Jan. , 1916,| Feb.,1916,|Jan. , 1916,| Feb. ,1916, 
over over over over 

Jan. , 1914. Feb. ,1914.| Jan. ,1914.| Feb. ,1914. 

Beef: Cents. Cents. 
Fore quarter......... Pound 12.9- 22.1] 38. 7-51.6 289. 6 514.3 171.1 210.8 
Hind quarter......... sos diatsek 18.4- 24.9] 42,4-55.2 280. 4 473.0 154. 2 171.9 
WNC Songs bene seas acwoad 20. 3- 25.8] 55. 2-62.6 199. 4 327.9 146. 4 195.3 
Wem a bc Pinks) 3+ ods cams Ld oh «cies 18.0- 23.9 | 36. 8-40.5 280. 5 354. 3 99.5 144.0 
i re ee oe . 19.3— 29.5 | 47.0-51.9 193. 5 276.0 171.9 155. 7 

Cabbage: - 
Me Miatabskcesstaed Each...... 2.4- 8.9 1.4 6.1 {4% | 5} fee 
8 Be ee Foe 4.1- 10.2 11. 4-17.3 aay ft ree 
5 errr Dozen.. 9. 7—- 12.2 19. 5-24. 4 8 " Ee yf PES. ee 
POMPE TELS « ¢eendtos- 34 Bushel 71. 9-110. 5 88. 4 Sf ees. BPE Uva wescaddd 
a eee Pound 3.9- 6.3 3. 7= 6.3  \ | eee 8 Tt eae 
a ee eet eee Pe eee "eee 13. 8 18. 4 ae ee eee ere 
er eee 2.9- 3.5 4.6 3) re EL EGR a paerces 
es 7 ee ere ae ae 5. 5— 12.0 8.3— 8.8 | Saar? | oF) eee 
WE axtw tied adeguceseed« —- peer 27.3-— 44.9 66. 3-77. 3 |) eee JU ee 
OEE, Da is vss cccccsics Dozen ....| 32.5- 40.6 | 32.5-34.8 | oe eee 
1 Decrease 
CANADA. 


The Canadian Labor Gazette for May, 1916, reports as follows on 
the movement of retail prices in April: 


In retail prices the cost of a list of staple foods stood at $8.34 in April as compared 
with $8.36 in March, $7.79 in April, 1915, and $7.50 in April, 1914. The chief changes 
for the month were decreases in eggs and butter, owing to the advance of season, and 
a steep rise in sugar. Flour, however, was lower. Beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, 
lard, old cheese, rice, beans, and potatoes showed slight advances. Rents averaged 
slightly higher in New Brunswick and Ontario. As compared with April, 1915, all 
commodities in the list were higher except milk, bread, flour, and rolled oats. Rent 
averaged slightly higher than a year ago, but lower than in 1914. 


The table which follows shows the cost of a week’s supply of 29 


staple foods in terms of the average prices in certain cities in each 
Province of Canada. 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS IN TERMS OF THE 
AVERAGE PRICES OF THE CITIES IN EACH PROVINCE. 




















P ; April, | April, | March,| April, 
Province. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | “SB04"| “SBi5’| 1016 | 116 
Nova Scotia......... $6.817 | $6.776 | $7.166 | $7.289 | $7.475 | $7.826 | $7.278 | $7.393 | $8.531 | $8. 518 
Prinee Edward 
ae IR PRE 5.812 | 5.795 | 6.107) 6.338| 6.693] 6.617/| 6.510! 6.612) 7.446] 7.456 
New Brunswick... 6.548 | 6.836 | 7.130] 7.041 | 7.443 | 7.682] 7.204] 7.565] 8.437] 8.410 
Quebemaic. di... 6.331 | 6.457 | 6.968/| 6.870| 7.158 | 7.387] 7.035 | 7.169] 8.142] 98.032 
GU ek 6.504 | 6.666| 7.251 | 7.203| 7.479| 7.676| 7.287| 7.399| 8.322] 8.295 
Manitoba........... 7.462 | 7.405 | 7.884| 7.873] 8.149] 8.071| 7.970] 7.934] 8.507| 8.543 
Saskatchewan....... 7.859 | 8.083 | 8.164) 8.250] 8.327] 8.299] 8.027] 8.332] 8.463] 8.302 
Alberta............. 7.998 | 8.081 | 8.147| 8.327] 8.266] 8.209] 7.973| 8.326] 8.401 8. 259 
a pom wae ee _ 8.321 | 8.789] 9.028 | 9.128 | 7.606| 8.807] 9.128] 8.898] 8.719 8. 498 
ofa (a 
provinces)..| 6.954 | 7.138 | 7.339 7.337] 7.731 | 7.866] 7.505] 7.793 | 8.360] 8.342 
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DENMARK (COPENHAGEN). 


The Danish statistical office has made four special inquiries con- 
cerning the increase in the cost of living in Copenhagen con- 
sequent upon the war. The most recent inquiry in that respect 
relates to February, 1916. Based upon budgetary studies made by 
the statistical office during the year 1910 the cost of a household 
budget of an average workingman’s family is ascertained in terms 
of the current prices for any particular month, and comparisons 
made for different periods. On this basis the statistical office calcu- 
lates that, from the outbreak of the war to February, 1916, the food 
expenses of an average workingman’s family have increased approxi- 
mately 34 per cent and other expenses about 16 per cent, the total 
average increase being about 24 per cent. The results of the four 
investigations on the increase in the cost of living since the outbreak 
of the war are set forth in the following statement: 


RELATIVE COST OF LIVING FOR WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY IN COPENHAGEN AT 
INDICATED PERIODS SINCE THE OUTBREAK O¥ THE WAR. 








Other 
Date. Food. |expendi-| Total. 

tures. 
ed Ws. bh deel 20s 100 100 100 
I a cic tots ineevornchin 128 106 116 
October, 1915.................- 132 109 120 
February, 1916..........-..--- 134 116, 124 




















In continuation of a study on the cost of living in France published 
by E. Levasseur,! the late president of the French superior council of 
statistics, the French statistical office (Statistique Générale dela France 
began in the first volume (1911) of its bulletin the publication of 
‘“‘“mdex”’ numbers of retail prices in French cities. These ‘‘index”’ 
numbers are computed on the basis of reports of the mayors of Frenc/: 
cities with a population of over 10,000 inhabitants (not including 
Paris) showing the retail prices for 13 principal articles of consump- 
tion, including foods, fuel, and lighting. 

Based on budgets showing the amounts consumed yearly by a 
workman’s family of four persons living in Paris, as adopted by thic 
statistical office in its study, ‘‘Salaires et codt de l’existence jusqu’en 
1910,” the 13 articles included in the “‘index”’ numbers were weighted 
as follows: 


SNE bit bs Linen ao ent p= bane $- 4 camer -bieme me tees ¢/ 700 kilograms (1,543.2 pounds) 
GREE, EES GRE SEES SRST pe ees SES Span 200 kilograms (440.9 pounds) 
DE ends bab atig ba seo ncgsbiccesdvsveeciisesseberces 20 kilograms (44.1 pounds) 





1 Levasseur, E. Le cout de la vie; enquéte sur le prix des denrées alimentaires dans 70 lycées. Brussels, 
1909, 
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a ES SE a Re A Ser eer ee tp Ae 20 kilograms (44.1 pounds) 
Regge tat ebaiadS as se nerds weomss sc cee scans bbe sete 20 dozens. 
sien ns tack nhonsssceces ooh sUaeNeEet 300 litres (317.0 quarts) 
GRICE ast ccdeecuvcccaceecacpeabesecc st 20 kilograms (44.1 pounds) 
a lira hx 5 cos s ecthdeadks<+s+s0skscganneehs 50 kilograms (551.2 pounds) 

A A EN . bath sane ces pease eeewe 30 kilograms (66.1 pounds) 
ian 5 ADE 64s « sOe + 4 oeavedescccccccscaumesicens 20 kilograms _ | pounds) 
Cat Re nnndanddeteewbessnnesch okeencedee 10 kilograms (22.0 pounds) 
pO EE Ee ee 30 liters (31.7 quarts) 
pk RE Ce eee Perr Pere r ers eee eeddees 10 liters (10.6 quarts) 


The prices obtained in the individual cities for each article were 
multiplied by the respective quantities shown above and the products 
added. The results so obtained are, therefore, really not index 
numbers, but statements of the probable cost in francs of a family 
budget expressed in terms of the average retail prices at any particular 
period of time which may be selected. 

Below are shown the ‘‘index”’ numbers for all France and for cer- 
tain geographical divisions at indicated periods of time, as reported 
in the January-February, 1916, issue of the Bulletin du Ministére 
du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, page 69. 

COST PER YEAR IN DOLLARS OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF 13 STAPLE ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
FUEL AND LIGHTING IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN FRENCH 


CITIES OF OVER 10,000 INHABITANTS, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND FOR ALL 
FRANCE AT INDICATED PERIODS OF TIME, 1911-1915. 























| 
Geographical divisions. 
: All 
Period. France. 
North. East. | Southeast. re thd South, | West. 
First quarter, 1911............. $195. 70 $204.39 $193. 39 $212. 85 | $195.90 $191.65 
First quarter, 1913........-. aned 194. 93 201.30 190. 88 199. 95 200. 33 190. 11 
Third quarter, 1914............ 193.77 212.11 190. 68 196. 47 190. 68 181. 81 
First quarter, 1915..........--- 213. 46 223. 88 213. 46 215. 20 210.37 205.74 
Third quarter, 1915............ 238. 36 246. 85 232. 57 | 237.58 243.37 | 231. 02 








GERMANY (BERLIN). 


In compiling retail prices for Berlin use was made of the Vossische 
Zeitung—issue of March 2, 1916—which carries the retail prices re- 
ported by the statistical office of Berlin. The table which follows 
gives prices for February, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE MUNICIPAL MARKETS OF BERLIN. 


{Sources: Vossische Zeitung, No. 114, Mar.2, _, and Preiszusammenstellungen des Statistischen A mts 














der Stadt, Berlin, February, 1915.) 
Per cent 
Febru- increase, 
ary, 1914,| Week Week Febru- 
Article. Unit. | (average |Feb.22-27,| Feb. 21-26, ary, 1916, 
for the 1915. 1916. | over Feb- 
month). ruary, 
1914. 
Beef: Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sirloin, round steak, rump.....................-.- Pound.. 22.0 22.9 48.2 119.1 
EE ee ee ee Pee es oe a ee 18.4 19.0 46.0 150.0 
DA. 6. ecu cnenveah gremeegeoerns guest do..... 22.5 22.0 45.1 100. 4 
A oe ee EE! 2 MES REE ES, do..... 18.6 20.3 43.6 134.4 
Mutton: 
tities checks tvattdhddssbeescb vice soerks Omi... 21.4 23.1 50.3 135.0 
iy MIDS « $09 68.409 dc clears oh onncy- ond st coonswe do....-. 18.8 21.0 49.5 163.3 
Pork: 
i MNONIIIO s 0o0w. scinsowses svc ccbaps cagecoesy do..... 20.7 24.4 130.2 45.9 
Mas wigs boas cd ton budcalwetsaeesdesaue a 18. 4 22.7 1 30.2 64. 1 
ns ooo cbc esanecasapacsagaienl ...d0..... 16.4 22.2} 130.2 84.1 
Bacon, smoked ..................-- a Sdde dobamescanuss oo Minoan 20.1 30.0 149.7 147.3 
RE orga upwids obs oe wees de apgeesm amunn _ won 38.0 43.6 1 64.8 70.5 
OM Raw und a aetgese wad see nant oui aa denate Pt Sire: 34.6 , ee 
ES EL eS ee, See ee ee — 17.7 28.3 1 54.0 205. 1 
cd ail oa ca hike naa vanderen 4 ond meee SIE lane costs so 76.5 4 Se 
ene utdde «spt p sc dqlec bathed tees dnc4des dggs caninaen | 34.3 | 

















1 Legal maximum price. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





On May 1 the average increase in the retail prices of food in Great 
Britain since the beginning of the war may be put at 55 per cent, 
according to the Board of Trade Labor Gazette for May. This per- 
centage makes allowance for the relative importance of the various 
articles in working-class household expenditures and relates to food 
only. The estimate must not be applied to the total family expendi- 
tures therefore, but only to that proportion which is expended on 
food. 

Summarizing the situation as of May 1, 1916, the Labor Gazette 
notes an increase of about 4 per cent in retail prices since April |. 
Both beef and mutton showed an advance of about 6 per cent; but 
flour and bread continued to decline slightly. Potatoes showed an 
advance during the month of 42 per cent, and the increase in the tax 
on sugar is reflected in the rise in the retail price of about 10 per cent. 

As compared with May 1, 1915, the general level of prices showed 
an increase of about 23 per cent. 

The table which follows gives the percentage increase in the level 
of prices on May 1, 1916, as compared with prices prevailing in 
July, 1914. 


= pe SAN Sac 
Terps 
ea el a ee SI ss 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN PRICE OF FOOD COMMODITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN ON 
MAY 1, 1916, OVER JULY, 1914. 






































Percentage increase from July, 1914, 
to May 1, 1916. 
| 
Article. | Terme 
towns oz — d United 
= Over) «Vill Kingdom. 
Beef, British: 
Ne a a agg ctk as 51 47 49 
iti nkcnnnnanen vad 71 55 63 
Beef, — or frozen 
ed eiibhnaebnedehind oonds 70 60 65 
Thin Sock ene ona ceded gl 77 84 
Mutton, British: 
| ee ee 45 44 44 
denen cso sin cas taded Be 75 54 64 
Mutton, frozen 
A a i cna 74 63 69 
SEES EER Pe ee 112 92 102 
on gg (streaky ). a eee 41 33 37 
a CGN Sp ES, ee eee 117 81 99 
Flour (households ) = Eee one awere 55 63 59 
SPE REE ee Michi n deo ale Wa 55 48 51 
a a 50 49 49 
—_ (granulated ) S sable ests 158 146 152 
pb Manabe Pidethe tense anaes ones 37 30 34 
Butter: 
a eee 34 36 35 
Ss ok Wadd ss bi bee Be cdoih « 33 34 34 
ES EEE Sa ee 50 49 49 
Oleomargarine. . Pat pe - Sec ee 20 15 17 
Eggs (fresh)......--. cata adeth aos ais 23 17 20 
OIE bar fuita dash. waite cl 62 1 32 47 
PGi irises se | 59 | 51 55 | 
1 Decrease. 2 Weighted net percentage increase. 


ITALY. 


The semimonthly Bollettino of the Italian labor office publishes at 
the beginning of each month a short table of retail prices of seven 
articles of ordinary consumption, showing average prices in several 
cities (40 to 43), as furnished by cooperative stores, local labor unions, 
and chambers of commerce. Relative prices of these same com- 
modities are also shown in parallel columns, the base from which 
changes are reckoned being the average prices for the year 1912. 

The following table shows the actual and relative prices of the 
seven commodities for each of the months of December, 1914 and 
1915, and January and February, 1915 and 1916: 


ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD BASED ON AVERAGE 
PRICES IN 43 CITIES IN ITALY. 


Average actual prices. 





























December. on anuary. February. 
Article. Ut, Oe _ 
1914 1915 1915 1916 1915 | 1916 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Bread, EL gist ak cic occcaed Pound.. 3.9 4.4 4.1 4.5 4.3 4.5 
Flour, whent...........:....... MaBecap & 4.0 4.9 4.3 5.0 4.5 5.0 
oni, spaghetti, ete. ....... _ ap Ee 5.1 6.4 5.3 6.5 5.5 6.4 
EEL, «nor dlbccceccest Git 13.2 20.7 13.6 20. 4 14.1 20. 6 
lil le ES rare OS 18.7 24.2 18.8 24.2 18. 7 24.0 
 . s ee comeccnk Quart... 34. 2 40.0 32.9 | 41.1 34. 2° 42.0 
—...................2.. [Mab 6.4 6.9 6.2 | 6.9 5.9 6.8 
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ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FOOD BASED ON AVERAGE 
PRICES IN 43 CITIES IN ITAL Y—Concluded. 


Relative prices. Average prices for 1912—100. 






































December. January. February. 
Article. Unit. ' — 
1914 1915 1915 1916 1935 1916 
een eaney Pound. 106. 4 118.3 110.7 120.7 110. 5 121.2 
ee Pe ee -do.. 104.3 126. 2 111.0 130. 1 116. 2 128, 5 
Macaroni, spaghetti, ete. ....... eBuae 104. 3 131.8 109. 7 133. 8 114.0 132. 6 
bank amelie s HE adie sclcy matte Sls abe 87.8 137. 7 90.1 135. 5 93. 6 136. 6 
A ES eS Ts a 102. 8 132.6 103.3 133. 2 102. 8 131.7 
CED. Ss cW eee yed tad seeks axe Quart 93. 5 109. 5 90. 0 112.5 93.5 115.0 
SES Ey | ene wee. do. 102. 9 109. 8 99. 0 110.1 94.7 109. 5 
| 
NETHERLANDS. 


The following table is published by the Journal (Maandschrift) of 
the Dutch statistical office for April 29, 1916, and presents the yearly 
relative prices for 1913, 1914, and 1915, based on the average monthly 
price for 29 articles of daily consumption, and the relative prices for 
the months of December, 1915, and January to March, 1916. The 
basic prices are those reported by two cooperative associations—ono 
with branches at Amsterdam, Haarlem, Arnhem, Utrecht, and Leeu- 
warden, and the other at The Hague. The average prices reporte« 
for 1893 are taken as a base for calculating the relative prices. 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1913, 1914, 1915, AND JANUARY 
TO MARCH, 1916. 

















[Average prices, 1893=100.]} 
Febru- 
. January, March, 
Commodity. 1913 1914 1915 1916. ary? 1916. 

CE cides acdes ss okeunongpetes oses 154 157 175 196 204 211 
NG Ee! ee ee 166 176 200 210 210 221 
ENT 0 occ cccsccccccccvcccconcscee 150 161 178 175 175 175 
BOR FOO 6 oo. nncecccccccsccccewceceses 125 139 157 157 157 157 
is 0 errr rrr er rreree 157 143 160 207 213 213 
ia osteress saipiiiny osm dncbuingtven 113 116 142 152 152 152 
Buckwheat, grovts............-....------- 104 117 171 187 192 192 
I ek onnme se putuserenes+chospners 103 103 137 140 140 140 
Cheese, Leyden. ...........---..--.+-+--- 140 139 160 161 164 164 

heese, TORI. 2 s iignpennips cosceceoct ee 124 125 137 127 124 12 
Coffee. ..... | agi: aid ae WP ea : 94 = B.. B. B. 99 
Oleomargarine.............---..-+---+---- 27 02 02 110 
Esc thcndtcenbssnsebeenetersuconce 85 81 115 119 119 122 

OD, ni ccid eb bane snd vnewedipen deen 124 129 159 153 153 15 

OS ee ee 105 110 152 176 176 1 

Rpuen eellibg 22. 35{ 142| gor| ae] as | 
pa. Se eee 228 
i cad s chteenkite <ctecaiiiall 136 137 192 186 199 208 
PARED US SWS 06d 6 Use Cece scssteiveses 116 116 128 125 125 131 
Poco asa acc cc cecnsccccnncccecccccscses 83 83 117 233 233 250 
eer Perr ree eee eee reer 103 107 130 137 137 143 
SMA ERa RAH AGS” 04 Ca URES © cnc camesceccce 100 100 125 132 146 146 
Sugar, EE se teteceeeterecereeeeeaes 4 4 = a a = 
Sugar granula Mm) 
Ue ECM. 4..000d0L.....40n0.4., 112 113 116 120 120 120 

Vv SIRE a eS See oe 121 128 203 207 207 20 
Soap, white, Bristol..................-..... 100 100 119 126 123 125 
" a se rr a 87 87 121 129 142 150) 
Sa 0 <p ditblaes ode edt oc cee Seédronccaes 80 80 90 90 90 90 
Average, a!l commodities............ 114 116 142 153 150 155 
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NORWAY. 


Official reports from the Norwegian Labor Office show that, com- 
pared with the general retail price level prevailing in 1911, there has 
been a general increase of 59 per cent in prices for January, 1916, and 
of 63 per cent for February, 1916. These increases are based on the 
relative prices of 27 articles, the average annual monthly prices of 
which are collected for the Kingdom as a whole from 12 or more indus- 
trial centers. Individual commodities show even higher increases. 
Thus, on the average price of 1911 the price of coke had more than 
doubled, the index number for January, 1916, being 236 and for 
February, 247. In January, 1916, the price of rye flour was exactly 
double the price of 1911 and a trifle more than double in February, 
1916. 

A special investigation of the increase in the cost of living in Chris- 
tiania showed an increase of 56 per cent in January, 1916, over the 
general prevailing level of 1901. This is the increase which the aver- 
age workman’s family, consisting of 4.23 persons, with an average 
income of 1551.10 crowns ($308.49) has suffered in its living expenses, 
including food, fuel and lighting, clothing, house rent, taxes, and 
miscellaneous items. The percentage of increase in the different 
items for indicated periods is as follows: 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN DIFFERENT ITEMS OF EXPENSE OF AVERAGE WORKING- 
MAN’S FAMILY IN CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY, FOR INDICATED PERIODS. 






































Percentage increase— 

Items. 1901 to First half | First half || First half 1901 to 

first half | J914to,| 1915to || 1914to | yoo ar 
1914, | first half | January, || January,| ““joig Ys 

1915. 1916. | 1916. ‘ 
I << tlic cc son tilts pnocecaiilitascosess 15.7 23.6 14.7|| 41.8 64.0 
PE an tA dates dnthtensccecccepdsdeesece 8.5 28.0 29.9 66.3 80. 4 
es oe is ss vapsecescaededctes 40.0 6.7 30. 2 39.0 94.5 
ee ATS + PE Pee ee pee ee 20. 4 3.2 3.1 6.4 28.1 
Es etd nn sae netet orb gewangndans = eps 1 43. 2 git ine <deaseas 5 1 42.9 
RE eg A lia ens Me |. . Sa 16.8 16. 2 15.1 33.7 56. 2 
re Ten oat oh. oder danaadintedecesas 16.8 | 16. 2 | 15.1 | 33.7 56. 2 
1 Decrease. 
SWEDEN. 


Average monthly retail prices of 56 articles are available for 
Sweden from 44 different industrial centers. During February, 1916, 
31 articles increased in price, among which are included potatoes, 
meats of different varieties, coffee, sugar, and petroleum; 11 have 
declined, including butter, eggs, rye flour, and salt pork; and 14 
articles have remained unck anged, including milk, flour, mixed rye, 
and different varieties of rye bread. 
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Prices of 28 commodities, as reported for February, 1914, 1915, 
and 1916, together with the per cent of increase or decrease over each 
preceding period, is shown in the table which follows: 

AVERAGE PRICES OF 28 COMMODITIES DURING FEBRUARY, 1914, 1915, AND 1916, AND 
INCREASE OR DECREASE PER CENT, 1914-1916; 1915-1916. 
[Source: Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen, Stockholm, 1916, No. 3.] 
































Increase (+ ) or de- 
Average price during Feb- : 
2m crease (—) in per 
— cent. , 
Article, Unit. Feb- Feb- 
ray. ruary, 
’ 1916, 
1914 1915 1916 over Feb-jover Feb. 
ruary, ruary, 
1914. 1915. 
| 
| 
Milk, unskimmed.................2---se00e Quart...| $0.036 $0.038 | $0.046/ + 28.6 +20.0 
EE EO Se ee Pound.. . 284 321 -367 | + 29.1 +14.4 
Butter, cooking, country.................. Se eR. 255 - 289 -326 | + 27.6 | +12.6 
Oleomargarine, vegetable. ................ Sr S,~ - 168 - 202 -229 | + 36.2 +13.3 
DC Loabbeates Joredesecssc. scducbem Dozen... . 281 . 363 | .357 | + 26.9 -~ 1.4 
TT opecehddketooceseressqccoctind Pound.. - 038 O71 -068 | + 80.6 — 3.8 
Ents cewenticcscccecccocngess apt Meee - 056 -079 | -125}] +123.9 +58.5 
Flour, wheat, Swedish, best............... ew - 038 - 047 -046 | + 22.6 — 2.6 
Meal, rye, Swedish, best .................. a ee - 026 - 038 -086 | + 42.9 — 3.2 
ROR, SOORUROE sco ccpccmapeccncsccesece _— - 044 7 -060 | + 36.1 —10.9 
Rice, Swedish, best ...........-....--.-00- wee ae) - 049 055 -057 | + 17.5 + 4.4 
NES ER a a on de tians - 050 062 .063 | + 26.8 + 2.0 
Rye bread, soft, loaf, sweet................ ~~ ae - 046 055 -058 | + 26.3 + 6.7 
SSS TEED ar ers . 036 - 043 -046| + 26.7 + 8.6 
heat bread, loaf, with water, cheapest...|...do..... - 053 - 061 064} + 20.5 + 6.0 
Wheat bread, loaf, with milk, cheapest... .)...do..... -073 -079 -079; + 8.3 + 3.2 
Beef, fresh: 
la a tdi da ees dae a siding - 146 143 184 | + 25.8 +28.0 
EMUESES Ss cascesestSidescdiccovbend aX” Rae - 120 122 158 | + 31.3 +30.0 
Veal, roastin 
sis Sas adageatesdis nas sae adel Sp Uéeee - 159 165 205 | + 29.0 +24.3 
Eo one GRUNT Hop EeRERe d0<ccene ae ee - 089 090 122| + 37.0 +35. 1 
Mutton: 
er te ce sass cece ree - 162 - 168 -218 | + 34.6 +-29.7 
‘ Salt, RL AS RGR 62 MBincke .143 .151 .192| + 33.9 427.4 
or 
2 ois ane nok cube a4 cmme oa cap 159 -177 269 | + 68.7 +51.4 
OME. Boece hetarste ee “wate 168 . 187 276| + 64.5) +47.4 
RITE 6 ohana cacncccecscocesecte os lcbabs 056 - 055 097 «+ 73.9 +77.8 
ee, Breen, prime, Santos..........c0 peiPconve - 194 - 196 207; + 6.3 + 5.6 
ie hie an ine adscucecaccaseba a ee 078 - 080 083 + 6.3 + 3.0 
erosene, water-white..............-..... Gallon. . 203 - 223 254 + 25.0 | +13.6 








For the city of Stockholm there is available a series of relative 
retail prices for the years 1904-1915, prepared by the Swedish Labor 
Office and published in its monthly periodical since 1912.1. These 
prices are based on average annual retail prices in Stockholm as 
derived from monthly quotations of 56 articles. The index is 
weighted according-to the quantity of consumption of the different 
commodities as shown for an average family consisting of 4.4 persons. 
These quantities were derived as the result of a special investigation 
of 150 household budgets kept by families of moderate means (average 
income of 2,200 crowns, or $589.60) during the winter of 1907-8. By 
multiplying the average prices in any year in question by the average 
quantity of each article consumed during the year by the average 


— 





1 SociaJa Meddelanden utgivna af K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, 1912, p. 35; 1913, p. 260; 1914, p. 129; 
1915, p. 132; 1916, p. 193. 
[90] 
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family, and combining the result, there is obtained a statment which 
shows the annual cost of living for an average family during any 
particular year. 

The results thus obtained and stated in terms of crowns were then 
reduced to relative prices, the amount for the year 1904 being taken 
as the base, or 100. The result in percentages is as follows: 

COST PER YEAR (ACTUAL AND RELATIVE) OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE 


FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN 
STOCKHOLM, 1904-1915. 





























Index Index 
Year. Cost. num- Year. Cost. num- 
ber. ber. 
Oe eee: sce 670 crowns ($179.56).| 100.0 || 1910................. 760 crowns ($203.68). 113.4 
pS Se 696 crowns ($186.53).| 103.9 |} 1911................. 757 crowns ($202.88). 113.0 
a RE OE ee | 712 crowns ($190.82).} 106.3 |} 1912................. 806 crowns ($216.01).| 120.3 
Sy See | 738 crowns ($197.78).| 110.1 |} 1913................. 808 crowns Oga71 00. 120.6 
| ee ee | 758 crowns ($203.14)./ 113.1 || 1914................. 828 crowns ($221.90).| 123.6 
ee Se ee 760 crowns ($203.68).| 113.4 || 1915................. 999 crowns ($267.73). 149.1 
' 





SWITZERLAND (ZURICH). 


Under date of March 2, 1916, the American consul general at 
Zurich, Switzerland, reports that of 29 articles of ordinary household 
consumption 26 showed increase in price of from 3 to 175 per cent 
on March 1, 1916, as compared with June 1, 1914. Honey alone has 
decreased in price, while ordinary table chocolate and tea have 
remained unchanged. Meats, milk, and clothing have also increased 
in price. 

The prices are those published by the Provision Association 
(Lebensmittel-Verein) of that city. 

The consul comments that ‘‘the table strikingly illustrates the 
change in the household problem, since before the war, in the chief 
city of this neutral oasis.’’ These increases in the cost of living, it is 
stated, are general in all Switzerland. The table follows. 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTION IN ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 
JUNE 1,1914, AND MARCH 1, 1916. 





























; Price June | Price Mar.| Increase 
Cy. vm. 1,1914. | 1,1916. || percent’ 
Cents. Cents. 
I A Se PE ee eee Pound........ 21.0 24.5 18.5 
COE. «nw E re FM i OSE Sens ccccctactcsgiokbed a te 17.5 21.0 20 
ni esad eas sont a itn A milous aauldaa a 27.4 32.9 20 
Butter i cawerettesnes Stak Gpecer <-sr 4b heoenns ee 33.3 40.3 21 
ND Suan adnate ceuhs sec chss6os ae tnt ade seneenne | ASS 14.9 21.0 4] 
OE ie bo awewed ond ie eerhdbul debs cecscecddde Bs 5Gku Rs Si. ki 4.0 5.8 43 
titan kcabihébadetwaserconmncossadeakesel et 26.3 38.5 47 
Rian cein been oh eetderirevndhbaesentane Gallon........ 18.3 27.0 48 
ND wae Ce eeSC US ashi sce Tks ne cccge sume Pound........ 3.0 4.6 53 
OS ESL Gere een | he 0 15.8 24.5 56 
DL Ghakwtsedgtdcne sockige cs sccscdensggheceeed Dozen......... 23.2 34.7 8 
tes MEM ads shededanss0sedivestveces Bushel!....... 57.8 94.5 64 
ie erick henneancyeeden se eenbed Gallon 47.5 80.3 69 
SL AE A pe en ie en | ee 8.8 14.8 69 
Mi thdetnkiasnnennapeoas $48<0040s«noscccessaipees 0 4.4 7.5 72 
IEEE, AU AUTECID AN EG Sane nec ncocsnnccckuselandbd do 2.5 4.8 79 
ee I Sis SEU a i a cance cccccncesddbdicedbd Ee 4.4 7.9 80 
ERM aid Mls I6USS aL Us ono snc no ccensninct gandiarind ih oni éh ead 3.7 6.7 81 
SS See eee eer eee): Ae do 3.9 7.5 95 
NO EES ee Sie: Sean ae See 3.9 7.9 105 
SN EDs eC US. SU ok cca ccnccccowenseedidice ded ere 3.9 9.1 136 
EE ek Sho CRU S bn ces «cus vere sesauvecs¥euwssiebacd oS ae 3.7 8.8 138 
btnGs yecces yest crevsesscvssbanduleedeeeecnct eters 3.9 9.3 141 
EE theives pe0ase eticeenearecsvente dendeabesingued Se 3.5 9.6 175 
OO reer se re ee 220.4 pounds. . 39.0 40.3 3 
Chocolate, cooking. ................ Vecweghenns taupe ot 26.3 SE Bideecees.... 
St Ensbirttins eeersveersksaeusee . apwosbeucsebcced BUS eseene 70.0 aR 
RES i en nT re ae ae BPs 2 edness 35.0 33.3 5 
160 pounds. 2 Decrease. 
EMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
FRANCE. 


The French Labor Office through its factory inspectors has made 
several inquiries concerning the amount of employment prevailing at 
different times during the period of the war. The most recent inquiry 
related to conditions on January 1, 1916. Previous investigations 
were made on August 1, 1914, October 1, 1914, and the 1st of January, 
April, July, and October, 1915, respectively. The method consists 
in comparing the number employed in identical establishments in any 
particular month with the normal number employed prior to the war. 

The establishments covered by the investigations numbered 49,501, 
employing 1,690,453 workmen. The January inquiry showed that of 
this normal number of establishments 40,091 or 81 per cent were 
active. These establishments employed only 77 per cent of the 
normal number of workmen employed in them prior to the war. 

This might lead to the erroneous conclusion that 23 per cent of thc 
workers were unemployed on January 1, 1916. It must, however, be 
considered that the number of men mobilized since the outbreak of 
the war is about 24 per cent of the total number of workers of bot 
sexes employed under normal conditions, so that on January 1, 1916, 
the number of workers employed was actually 1 per cent greater than 
under normal conditions. 
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The inquiry concerning the number of women employed in French 
munition industries showed 109,300 engaged in that work. In private 
establishments women formed 11.2 per cent of the total employed. 

The following tables present data showing the number of estab- 
lishments and the number of persons employed at the time of the 
different inquiries made by the French Labor Office since the out- 
break of the war. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER NORMAL 


CONDITIONS, AND NUMBER AND PER CENT EMPLOYED ON AUG. 1, 1914, JAN. 1, AND 
JULY 1, 1915, AND JAN. 1, 1916, BY INDUSTRIES. 


—_—_—_——— 





























Number __ | Per cent of normal num- 
of peseens Number of persons employed on ber employed on— 
employed oa 

Industries. under 
— Aug.1,/Jan.1,| July 1, Jan. 1, —- —_. 7“ = 
, ’ , ’ 
ditions. | 194 | 1915. | 1915. 1916. | 1914. | 1915. | 1915. | 1916. 
Food products................- 102,585 | 43,556 | 68, 509 73, 755 82, 808 42 67 72 81 
Chemical industries............ 85,706 | 35,279 | 57,142] 65,941| 74,350] 41] 67| 77 87 
Rubber, paper, and cardboard.| 60, 567 | 20,686 | 31,579 | 37,830 | 42,791| 34| 52] 62 71 
Printing and bookbinding... - - 43,359 | 13, 967 17, 703 19,949 20,172 32 41 46 47 
Textile industries.............. 381, 126 |124, 985 |232,577 | 268,794 | 280,519} 33] 61] 71 74 
Clothing, millinery, etc........ 147,353 | 44,027 79, 311 98, 826 102, 127 30 54 67 69 
Hides and leather.............. 59,102 | 22,620 | 38,494 | 45,272] 47,687| 38] 65| 77 81 
VC ere 91,712 | 18,362 | 34,977 41,558 46, 843 20 38 45 51 
Metalindustries, base.........-/ 431, 862 141, 542 |261,697 | 347,181 447, 114 33 61 80 104 
Pin btkne sis. ccc cvccnces 10, 234 ” 966 2,049 3, 233 3,772 9 20 32 37 
Precious stones...........-...- 2,516 427 816 1,105 1, 239 17 32 44 49 
Building trades.............-.- 65,717 | 14,674 | 16,654 21, 906 24) 404 22 25 33 37 
pce earthenware, and 
Eis denne os necawes des 69,038 | 13,024 | 22,091 26, 854 30, 009 19 32 39 43 
Tianepertetion, loading, and 
UL ible eee eho ss chaos 30, 206 | 14,517 | 19,390 25, 071 25, 450 48 64 83 84 
Miscellaneous commercial es- 
tablishments..............-- 109,370 | 57,348 | 61,878 67, 606 70, 592 52 57 62 65 
All industries............ 1, 690, 453 [565,980 |944, 867 |1, 144,881 |1,299,877| 34] 56| 68 77 























As indicating the activity in coal mining, the Central Association 
of Coal Mine Owners in France reported concerning 47,959 men em- 
ployed in December, 1915, that 90.6 per cent worked full time, i. e., six 
days or over, per week; and in January, 1916, out of a total of 
44,038 employed, that 94.5 per cent worked full time per week. It is 
noted that in normal times this association has a pay roll of approxi- 
mately 190,000 men. 


GERMANY. 


The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt for March, 1916, reports as follows on the 
condition of the labor market in February: 


The industrial situation, with the exception of textiles and clothing, shows very 
considerable improvement in comparison with a year ago. Although in times of 
peace the labor market in a number of industries normally shows an improvement 
in February over the preceding month, this improvement has not been so pronounced 
during the war, because the so-called war industries dominate the labor market. The 
principal war industries have for some months past been employed at their highest 
intensity, and even after 19 months of war continued as active as ever during Feb- 
ruary. 
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The demand for coal, in normal times less in February than in 
January, continued at a high level and gave more employment than 
in February, 1915. Employment in the metal, mechanical, and 
electrical industries continued as good as in the preceding month, but 
somewhat improved over the corresponding month of 1915. Slight 
improvement over conditions in January was noted in the chemical 
and the woodworking industries. No revival as yet had taken place 
in the building trades. 

Returns from the sick funds showed a continuous decline in the 
numbers employed among the male members, a decline which was 
partly offset by an increased employment of women members. 

Reports from 815,196 members of 37 trade-unions showed 22,987, 
or 2.8 per cent unemployed during the month. The percentage 
unemployed for January was 2.6. In February, 1915, the percent- 
age was 5.1, and in February, 1914, 3.7. 

According to returns from the public employment offices there 
were, among males, 86 applicants for each 100 vacancies reported, «as 
compared with 84 in January, 1916, and 113 in February, 1915. For 
women applicants the ratio in February, 1916, was 167, in January 
163, and in February, 1915, 172. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY, 
1915, AND FEBRUARY, 1916. 




















Estab- | Number on pay roll at 
lish- the end of February— | Per cent 
Industry. ments of increase 
report- (+ _ de- 
ing. 1915 — es? 
BEReRag Oink CURING «ain 5 5 soi cee ccccccccccccccecceccs 36 52, 461 61, 246 +16. 75 
OE OS eee 61 81, 454 97,377 +19. 55 
NLL she dno dn gbehbiies ls ob Sidi dor ondcusbidoweee cd 80 61, 722 70, 609 +14. 40 
et cas ne habagonbhevunikewpe saeae 11 5, 161 5, 096 — 1.26 
CIEE PARCELS. i464 6 Jo SGddeG bloc sabes Webs jobscueee 31 26, 853 30, 688 +14. 28 
ie diiseuhend ard btibnses be6iescequstiieaney obanh 37 2, 358 8, 502 —31. 20 
ID ccnh bouhinh Ghiadive teh’ - cclsaninibdldeas ahhh 12 2, 748 2, 261 —17.72 
i ibick hii ctens ek nrearepeetine cnksoupecsous 12 8, 423 8, 527 + 1.23 
a bGUE A dae dad bbs kbd ocaciedn cnedcdcdddeesesscdée 13 4,017 4, 566 +13. 67 
cals nos no duck Devades+ cup asetsnesusdeue 11 3, 463 3, 247 — 6.24 
SBE UaCE ie cu dhd cedbbanedehod deeuca od 20 4, 965 4,974 + 0.18 
Other industries (inclusive of building materials and navi- 
CSA's ca ehtbanas Wire ta ie’ +skb ee dkns eve da sidhion 16 3, 549 3,218 — 9.33 
ORs vindhonde 0b tie Vagehs ndde csennensagaetideitesblb 320 267, 174 300, 311 +12. 4 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND 


FEBRUARY, 1916. 



































- Number on pay roll at 
—_ the end of— Per cent 
Industry. ments of reemnase 
report- | January, | Februar Std as 
ing. = i-_s 
Minin BE GIRIIIIE obec cc wen ccccccsccccccccesescvccse 31 40, 163 40, 523 +0. 90 
Sees MI IE Mn 2. on ec cenccceccccccccccccses 54 99, 518 101, 306 +1.80 
pnt eee 72 59, 432 61, 990 +4. 30 
pa NO EL ERE EERE 3 1, 136 1,074 —5.46 
5 ENE a a ee 30 29, 955 30, 610 +2.19 
Textile.......222------ 22-2 eee nee ee eee eee eee ee eee eeee 14 7,378 7, 138 —3.25 
I ett bg 6 26k b as cr cnscsccccscccevesnnng 7 1,356 1,409 +3.91 
FOO POGUGES oo cence cc css c cw ccccccccceccccccccccccces 11 8, 541 8,473 —0. 80 
Ce nw 8 inn hse nc en ae sekcccccsecctecscccscces 10 3,947 4, O84 +3.47 
CR anand oa cds cpisccsccccccnccccccvccenss 9 2, 228 2, 255 +1.21 
eT 8 Pere eee ere 17 3, 993 4, 160 +4.18 
Other industries (inclusive of building materials and 
DOVIGREIOE) occ cccccccccccccccrcccscccccccccccccccsccece 13 2, 864 2, 968 +3. 63 
UR CIUS sxasr es odkecadessacen+ontbie 271} 260,511 | 265,990 +2. 10 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Board of Trade Labor Gazette for May reports good employ- 
ment in the principal industries during April, some working at great 
pressure. “‘The increasing number of enlistments emphasizes the 
need for more women and girls, and the substitution of them for 
men must be carried much further than hitherto if the requirements 

of industry are to be met.” 
- Compared with the volume of employment in April, 1915, there 
was a decline in the number of employees, but an increase in the 
amount of wages paid. 

Employment conditions were generally good in the mining indus- 
tries. The pig-iron industry was short of labor and raw materials, 
but employment was good. The mechanical industry, shipbuilding, 
and metal trades were generally working at pressure with consider- 
able overtime. The activity was not so pronounced in the textile 
trade, although conditions were reported as fairly good. On the 
other hand, the boot and shoe trade continued at high pressure. 

The trade-union percentages of unemployed was negligible, 940,698 
members reported 0.5 per cent unemployed at the end of April, 1916, 
as compared with 1.2 per cent at the end of April, 1915. 

The percentage of employees insured under the unemployment 
insurance act was 0.7 at the end of April, compared with 1.1 per cent 
during the same month a year ago. 

Returns from establishments employing 603,778 employees in 
different industries for the week ended April 15, 1916, showed a 
decrease of 0.6 per cent in the number employed, and an increase 
of 0.4 per cent in the amount of wages paid compared with the 
month preceding; but compared with a year ago there was a decrease 
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of 3.1 per cent in the number employed, and an increase of 5.1 per 
cent in the amount of wages paid. A table giving more detail follows. 





















































Number employed. Wages paid. 
rene | of increase Per cent of increase 
Trade. Week (+) or decrease (—). Week (+) or decrease ( 
ended Apr. ended Apr. 
15, 1916. Month Year 15, 1916. Month Year 
ago. ago. ago. ago. 
Textiles 
SRA dkite iebksine asadéesalecsopem 180, 038 —0.9} — 5.1] $982,016 (2) 42.1 
ES See ar ees a 23, 582 — .4 + .1l 134, 773 +0.6 + 6.4 
NE te nc dacccceGerscotecsde 33, 867 — .2 — 2.9 162, 921 —.l1 + 6.4 
RS Bs. tnd adgedode cake th 39, 924 —.1 — 3.3 139, 883 +2.7 411.5 
BR. cats a ccidokwts ius seeneed 12, 166 + .6 + 6.6 61, 727 +2.0 +12 
ES Se Pare Se 22,037 + .4 + 5.0 104, 109 + .8 +18. 
| SR ee Aa ee eee 8, 767 —.1 + 2.0 47,190 —1.5 +12 
ae 16, 601 —.l — 4.3 74, 832 + .8 f- ( 
Bleaching, dyeing, etc............ 25, 753 + .6 + 7.4 201, 468 +1.4 +21.8 
ie See ae WTP ar 362, 735 — .4 — 2.4 1, 908, 919 + .5 + 6.8 
Boot and shoe............--...-e--0e- 64, 783 —.2] —3.8| 395,106 +.8| +24 
Shirt and collar................ ope 19, 504 + .2 — 2.8 73, 139 — .5 + .3 
Clothing (ready-made) ................ 32, 409 —2.0 — 7.5 147, 927 —1.5 — 7.4 
Printing and bookbinding............ 23,051 — .4 — 81 147, 192 — .7 + .8 
ET Re uta eielenis doiieees 6 dita 18, 086 — .3 (*) 98, 839 —1.0 +12 
ts ins stabs ledesesecececsavecGana } 10, 437 —1.3 — 3.9 82, 550 — .9 +10 
ee | 6,453} (2) —22.7 45, 823 +6.3 i. 
PIIA, a ek vadah cbc snwcdecsecdicicect 7,195 —1.1{ 13.6 62, 496 +3.8 — 9.9 
Food preparation ...................-- | 59, 125 —1.9 + 1.5 315, 106 + .7 +11.9 
Grand total................--.-. | 603,778| —.6| —21 | 3,277,096} +.4 
1 Decrease less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The changes in rates of wages reported as taking effect in April 
were all increases and affected nearly 300,000 workpeople. These 
increases resulted in the total addition of over £30,000 ($145,995) 
to the weekly wages of those concerned. Among those affected 
by this increase were 114,000 coal miners in Scotland and 44,500 
in Northumberland; 30,000 machinists in the Manchester district: 
20,000 puddlers and millmen in the Midlands; 20,000 carters in 
London, and about 17,500 employees in the building and allied 


trades. 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 


Reports from the statistical office of Denmark show that 10.5 per 
cent of her 138,200 organized workmen were without work during 
January, 1916. The corresponding percentage in 1915 was 17.5 
and in 1914, 18.5. The number of days lost per workman during 
January, 1916, was two and one-half. The largest amount of unem- 
ployment prevailed in the towns outside of Copenhagen. According 
to industry groups the largest percentage of unemployment, or 25.5, 
prevailed in the building and furniture industries. Among ordinary 
workmen the percentage of unemployment was 16.8, and among 
workmen employed in factories the percentage was the lowest, or 


3.3 per cent. 
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Reports from the labor office of Norway are to the effect that 
unemployment was below the normal in February, 1916. The aver- 
age percentage of the 13 trade-unions reporting conditions at 
the close of February in that respect showed 1.8 per cent unem- 
ployment as compared with 2.1 per cent at the end of January pre- 
ceding, and 4 per cent at the close of February a year ago. It is 
particularly noted that in the woodworking industries the percentage 
of unemployment declined from 13.9 in February, 1915, to 3.1 in 
February, 1916, and also of bakers from 13.8 to 4.8. In January 
the percentage of unemployment for woodworkers was 6.4 and for 
bakers 7. 

Reports from 26 public employment offices show a decline in the 
number of applications for work of from 5,769 in January, 1916, to 
5,148 in February; but the number of vacancies reported in January 
was 4,289 compared with 4,295 in February. Compared with Feb- 
ruary a year ago there was a considerable increase in the number of 
applicants for work and also in the number of vacancies reported; 
the number of applicants for each 100 vacancies reported fell from 
145 in February, 1915, to 120 in February, 1916. 

During January and February there was a slight increase in the 
number employed in the establishments of the National Association 
of the Engineering and Machine Tool Trades. The number in- 
creased from 18,253 on January 1, 1916, to 18,329 on February 1, 
and to 18,424 at the close of February. 

The Swedish Labor Office notes that the labor market during Feb- 
ruary, 1916, has generally improved, and considering the season of 
the year, is quite satisfactory. Strikes have occurred, however, in 
the building industry in Skane, and also in lumbering in Norrland. 

Considering the season, the number of applicants at the public 
employment offices in February, 1916, was less in proportion to 100 
places available than for any of the years 1913 to 1915, or the aver- 
age for the period 1902 to 1912. The number of applicants for 100 
places vacant was as follows: February, 124; January, 138; Decem- 
ber, 1915, 113. 

Among trade-union membership the percentage unemployed in 
February, 1916, was 8.2 as compared with 14.8 in 1915; 10.4 in 1914; 
8.9 in 1913; and 11.1 in 1912. In December, 1915, the percentage 
unemployed was 4.5. The percentage of unemployment in December 
was based on reports concerning 66,947 organized workmen. As 
complete data are available at present only for the month of 
December, 1915, it is noted that during that month the largest per- 
centage of unemployment, or 46.4, was found among plasterers; 
the next highest percentage, or 27.9, among masons, followed in 
order by painters, 20.1 per cent; street pavers and waterworks 
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employees, 19.3; quarry workers, 15.1; and hatters, 14.4 per cent. 
These high percentages are largely explained by the season of the 
year. 





TUBERCULOSIS AMONG INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


A recent study by surgeons of the Public Health Service of tuber- 
culosis among industrial workers in Cincinnati, Ohio,' estimates that 
a considerable percentage, probably 19.3 per cent, of tuberculosis is 
due to occupation hazards and to working conditions, hazards and 
conditions not necessarily inherent in the occupation, but due to 
harmful factory influences which existing legislation is adequate to 
remove; that the elements of poverty and poor housing intensify tlic 
effect of family infection and hereditary predisposition, which are 
admittedly predisposing factors most in evidence; that there is abun- 
dant evidence that the course of tuberculosis is much accelerated on 
account of alcoholism, although the connection between alcoholism 
and the disease was apparent in only 7.2 per cent of the cases. Gen- 
erally speaking, the report states, in a large proportion of cases of 
tuberculosis (23.3 per cent) it was impossible to assign the chief place 
to any predisposing cause. 

The investigation, the findings of which are thus summarized, is 
the result of a survey undertaken by the Public Health Service at the 
request of the board of health and of the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
of Cincinnati in order to determine to what extent the high death 
rate from tuberculosis in that city was due to the influence of occu- 
pation. The work was begun in March, 1914, and was completed a 
little over a year later, in April, 1915. As the work developed, con- 
sideration was given to any other condition besides occupation 
which might be a possible factor in producing the high death rate. 

Recognizing the fact that either an unusually low or high death 
rate in any State may be more apparent than real, that wide differ- 
ences in the death rate as between cities may be due to differences in 
methods of reporting, that diagnosis may frequently be faulty, ani 
that the death rate from tuberculosis is materially affected by the 
prevalence of pneumonia, the report is nevertheless of the opinion 
that an especially high tuberculosis death rate can not be wholly thus 
explained, and does not justify a neglect to study carefully every 
condition which may be reasonably supposed to influence the general 
situation. And this is particularly true where the death rate from 
tuberculosis has been higher, as is the case in Cincinnati, than that 
of the country at large. 





1 United States Public Health Service. Tuberculosis among industrial workers, report of an investiga- 


tion made in Cincinnati, with special reference to predisposing causes, by Surg. D. E. Robinson and Asst. 
Surg. J G. Wilson. Washington, 1916. 143 pp. (Public Health Bull. No. 73, Mar., 1916.). 
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In order to segregate the different factors influencing the tubercu- 
losis death rate, an inquiry was made into the surrounding living 
conditions of each person examined, as far as possible, the persons in 
the different establishments having been previously made interested 
in the whole question by lectures setting forth the purpose and 
importance of such an investigation. The physical examinations 
were made in some place in each establishment set aside by the 
employer. This examination, made by the physicians personally, 
consisted in taking the temperature of each subject, as thorough an 
examination of the chest as possible, and questioning the worker 
relative to family history and as to cough, loss of weight, ‘‘stomach 
trouble,” and other symptoms commonly associated with tubercu- 
losis. In most cases it was not possible to examine the chest entirely 
bared; it was therefore necessary to be content with inspection, per- 
cussion, and auscultation of the upper portion of the chest poste- 
riorly to the spine of the scapula, and anteriorly and laterally to the 
lower border of the lung. In females the examination anteriorly did 
not extend below the level of the fourth rib. 

Conservatism in diagnosis, it is stated, was the rule, and no doubt- 
ful case was diagnosed as tuberculosis unless two of the examining 
physicians concurred. Where it was not possible to arrive at a 
definite diagnosis from one examination, a special examination was 
held, whenever the employee observed his promise and appeared for 
such supplementary diagnosis. In this connection it should be noted, 
furthermore, that, as the report states, in many places there were a 
few who could not be persuaded to have any examination made, “‘and 
too often these were the ones whose physical appearance would 
lead one to suspect the presence of the disease.”’ 

The inquiry in question was conducted in 154 establishments and 
covered 19,932 employees. Out of the 38 industries included, 
tuberculosis was found among employees in 29. Among the number 
examined, 220 cases of tuberculosis, or 1.1 per cent, were found. 
The number of males examined was 14,049 with a tuberculosis per- 
centage of 1.07, and 5,883 females with a tuberculosis percentage of 
1.19. The percentage of employees between 15 and 35 years of age 
was 66, and the percentage over 35 years, 34. Of those examined 
22.3 per cent had been in the particular industry in question less 
than one year; 31.5 per cent from 1 to 3 years; and 46.6 per cent 
over 3 years. 

It must not be assumed, the report states, that a hazardous occupa- 
tion was the active predisposing cause simply because a person 
engaged in such occupation was found to have tuberculosis. Giving 
consideration to other factors it was found that in the 220 cases of 
tuberculosis there were 62 (34.3 per cent) in which there was a history 
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of tuberculosis in the family; 19 (10.5 per cent) in which poverty 
and poor housing appeared most in evidence; 13 (7.2 per cent) in which 
alcoholism, venereal diseases, and excesses appeared; 10 (5.5 per cent) 
in which other diseases and injuries were noted; and 35 cases (19.3 
per cent) in which occupational hazards or working conditions were 
most in evidence. There were 42 cases (23.2 per cent) in which 
none of the foregoing factors were in special evidence, while in 39 
cases no data were obtainable. These 39 cases were eliminated in 
the calculation and consideration was given only to the 181 cases for 
which complete data were obtained. 

The second part of the study relates to the predisposing causes 
of tuberculosis in cases reported to the Board of Health of Cin- 
cinnati. In the 138 cases investigated the report states it is reason- 
able to conclude from all the evidence that the following were the 
chief factors predisposing to tuberculosis: (1) Insufficient income 
resulting in poor or insufficient food, heat, clothing, and recreation: 
(2) family infection and family predisposition; (3) occupation hazard: 
and (4) alcohol, ‘“‘which seemed to act as a link in a vicious circle, 
aggravating all other deleterious influences and exerting itself most 
strongly when combined with one or more of the foregoing.”’ 

The third part of the report relates to the predisposing causes of 
tuberculosis among 204 inmates of the Municipal Tuberculosis 
Hospital. The cases studied showed that occupation in itself had 
been a relatively unimportant factor. 

The remainder of the investigation was concerned with the larger 
phases of the problem of the causes of tuberculosis as affecting 
the city of Cincinnati, and included a survey of predisposing causes 
as determined by general housing and economic conditions in thc 
city; causes associated with climatic conditions, including the prey- 
alence of Ohio River floods; prevalence of other diseases as a pre- 
disposing cause of tuberculosis; causes inherent in the character 
and growth of the population; measures in operation for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis; and cost to the people of Cincinnati of care and 
treatment of tuberculous cases. The report contains illustrations, 
maps, and charts upon various features of the inquiry. 

Among other suggestions of a general nature concerning health 
inspection and the reporting of cases, the investigators recommen (| 
the institution of State industrial insurance by which the worker 
can obtain the necessary medical relief, and pecuniary aid for the 
family while the remedial measures are being carried out; the improve- 
ment of home conditions by providing sanitary homes in the subur!- 
at reasonable rent, and cheap and rapid transit between these homes 
and places of work. 
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LIGHTING FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, AND OTHER WORK 
PLACES." 


The Illuminating Engineering Society, organized in 1906 to advance 
the theory and practice of illuminating engineering and to disseminate 
knowledge relating thereto, is made up of about 1,500 members who 
are interested in the subject of lighting from various standpoints— 
engineering, economic, hygienic, and esthetic. Committees of this 
society have prepared a code of lighting for factories, mills, and other 
work places ‘‘in order to make available authoritative information 
for legislative bodies, factory boards, public service commissions, and 
others who are interested in enactments, rules, and regulations for 
better lighting. While the code is intended as an aid to industrial 
commissions and other similar bodies in those States and munici- 
palities which shall actively take up the questions of legislation as 
related to factory and mill lighting, it is intended in equal measure 
for the industries themselves as a practical working guide in indi- 
vidual efforts to improve lighting conditions.” 

The following 11 articles, supplemented by 8 explanatory rules, 
constitute the code of lighting as approved by the [Illuminating 
Engineering Society: 

ArticLE I. All buildings hereafter constructed must be provided with adequate 
window area. * * * The daylight openings shall be so designed and proportioned 
that at the darkest part of any work space, when normal exterior daylight conditions 
obtain, there shall be available at least a minimum intensity equal to three times the 
minimum intensities given in Article V for artificial light. 

Art. IT. Old buildings at present constructed and not having adequate window 
area must be provided with adequate artificial light, * * * so as to supplement 
the natural light during normal daylight hours. 

Art. III. All buildings, whether old or hereafter constructed, must be provided 
during those hours of work when natural light is insufficient or not available, with 
adequate artificial light * * *. 

Art. IV. Adequate intensity of the light must be provided for each class of work, 
both on a horizontal plane as well as on a vertical plane passing through the work, 
according to Article V. In all cases, however, glare on working surfaces is to be 
avoided, asit tends to reduce the visual efficiency of the workmen and to increase the 
likelihood of accidents. 

Art. V. Artificial light—Intensity required: The average illumination intensity 
throughout any month actually measurable in foot candles on a horizontal plane 
through the work is to conform to the following table. * * * 





Minimum | Desirable 
Class of work. foot-candle | foot-candle 
intensity. | intensity. 





Ronake: passageways, stairways, and the like.......................-.---+------ 








0. 25 0. 25- 0.5 

manufacturing and other operations.....................-.----------+-+- 1. 25 1. 25- 2.5 

Fine manufacturing and other operations...................-.-.---.---+---+++-- 3.50| 3..50- 6.0 
Dn eo... enetumaMedicecacevecsecediacedbeemgnce 10. 00-15. 0 


oe 


1 Code of Lighting [for] Factories, Mills, and Other Work Places. New York, 1915. 45 pp. Illustrated. 
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Where operations are performed on the sides of the work in hand they shall be 
classified according to this table, and if the illumination is furnished from an overhead 
system it shall preferably be not less than 50 per cent of the foregoing values, when 
measured on a vertical surface. If the illumination is furnished by an individual 
lamp or by lamps close to the work, the intensity shall conform to the minimum or 
desirable intensities required in the foregoing table. 

(Note.—As a guide to inspectors and others it may be stated that with modern 
lamps roughly 1 candlepower per square foot produces an effective illumination of 3 
foot candles when the lamps are arranged according to the uniformly distributed 
overhead system, with mounting heights ranging from 12 to 16 feet above the floor, 
and when the light is directed from said lamps to the work in an efficient manner. A 
rough idea may thus be secured of the candlepower per square foot necessary to con- 
form to the foregoing table of intensities by taking one-third of the intensity values 
given in the foregoing table.) 

Thus for fine manufacturing and other operations the minimum foot-candle intensity 
is 3.5, which is approximately equal to 1.2 candlepower per square foot. The use of 
a portable photometer or illuminometer, however, is recommended for the determina- 
tion of existing systems, and all uncertain cases are finally to be established by these 
instruments. 

Art. VI. Lamps and machinery jointly are to be so arranged as to avoid the casting 
of shadows over belts and other obstructions on important parts of the work, and the 
distribution of light from the lamps should be such as to avoid sharp contrasts of light 
and shade on the work. 

Art. VII. Inspection and regular maintenance of all lighting systems is required 
in spaces where work is being conducted, and in no case must the lighting devices, 
whether windows, lamps, or auxiliaries, such as globes and reflectors, be allowed to 
deteriorate, due either to dirt accumulations or to burned-out lamps, more than 20) 
per cent below the minimum intensity values required by Article V. 

Art. VIII. Roadways, yards, and places not usually frequented must either be pro- 
vided by illumination during working hours when natural light is absent or partly 
absent, to make them safe against accident to employees traversing or engaged in such 
places, or a convenient control or controls must be placed at the entrance to base- 
ments, stock rooms, and the like, so that a person on entering can readily turn on the 
lamps beforehand. 

Arr. IX. Stairways and passageways must be provided with lamps and reflectors 
or shades carefully located so as to shed their light generally over the entire space or 
spaces involved, and in sufficient quantity to make stairways and passages safe against 
accident to employees traversing or engaged in such places. 

Art. X. Each working space is preferably to be illuminated by lamps mounted 
overhead according to the system of general lighting, in preference to individual light- 
ing. The overhead method of lighting, besides possessing many other advantages. 
also tends to reduce dark spots throughout the floor area, a feature usually objection- 
able with the use of individual lamps. This particular article is not an absolute 
requirement, but a suggestion enforceable at the discretion of a lighting expert. 

Art. XI. Auxiliary lighting should be provided in all large work spaces, such lamps 
to be in operation simultaneously with the regular lighting system, so as to be avail- 
able in case the latter should become temporarily deranged. 

The rules intended to aid in the observance of the above require- 
ments, to reduce eye trouble and accidents, and to help in the secur- 
ing of favorable results in planning lighting systems, are as follows: 

1. Lamps should be equipped with reflectors or shades for minimizing glare and 


economizing light. Bare lamps should not be used except in rare cases, and then 


only when out of the line of vision. 
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2. Asa general plan, mount the lamps high and out of the ordinary line of vision. 

3. Although the types of reflectors and shades, and reflector and shade holders or 
fitters on the market are numerous, it is recommended that the holder or fitter, as well 
as the reflector or shade be selected with reference to placing the light source at the 
proper point in the reflector or shade so as to eliminate glare, due to exposure of the 
light source, and also for the purpose of directing the light from the lamp effectively 
to the work; that is, for obtaining a distribution of light which meets the desired 
requirements. 

4; Light thrown vertically downward is not the only important component of the 
resulting illumination. The sides of machinery, machine tools, and work, as well as 
horizontal surfaces often require good light. 

5. Control few lamps in each group so that lamps not needed may be turned off 
conveniently. 

6. Keep windows, lamps, and reflectors clean since large losses of light result from 
the accumulations of dust and dirt. 

7. Provide a maintenance department if the shop is large enough to warrant it, so 
that all the items associated with the upkeep of the lighting system may be cared for 
systematically. 

8. Keep ceilings and upper portions of walls a light color for the purpose of render- 
ing both natural and artificial lighting more efficient and better diffused. The lower 
portions of walls should be a color which is restful to the eyes, preferably a medium 
tint, typified by the tint known as factory green, or a rather dark shade of yellow. 
Other medium tones are also available. 


In 40 pages devoted to explanatory notes, diagrams, and illustra- 
tions, these articles and rules are taken up in detail, the purpose 
being to define the requirements more carefully and particularly and 
to offer practical suggestions for putting them into effect. Three 
important considerations of any lighting method are stated to be 
sufficiency, continuity, and diffusion, and a recognition of these con- 
siderations applied to the daylight illumination of interiors, the 
importance of which is strongly emphasized, has suggested the fol- 
owing requirements for natural lighting: 


1. The light should be adequate for each employee. 

2. The windows should be so spaced and located that daylight conditions are fairly 
uniform over the working area. 

3. The intensities of daylight should be such that artificial light will be required 
only during those portions of the day when it would naturally be considered necessary. 

4. The windows should provide a quality of daylight which will avoid a glare due 
to the sun’s rays and light from the sky shining directly into the eye, or where this 
does not prove to be the case at all parts of the day, window shades or other means 
should be available to make this end possible. 

5. Ceilings and upper portions of walls should be maintained a light color to increase 
the effectiveness of the lighting facilities from window areas. The lower portions of 
walls should be somewhat darker in tone to render the lighting restful for the eye. 
Factory green or other medium colors may be used to good effect. 


The means for natural lighting are classified under three heads, 
as follows: 


1. That case in which the windows are located on the sides of the building or in the 
framework of saw-tooth construction, where diffused light from the sky reaches the 
work during a lurge portion of the day. 
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2. That case in which windows are located overhead on a horizontal or nearly hori- 
zontal plane in the form of skylights, thus furnishing direct light from the sky during 
a large portion of the day. 

3. That case in which prismatic glass takes up the direct light from the sky and re- 
directs it into the working space. 


The report emphasizes the necessity of designing the factory so as 
to produce the best practicable distribution of daylight illumination. 
This would include avoiding wide aisles and low ceilings, placing the 
windows as near the ceiling as practicable in rooms of moderate size, 
tempering the light by employing an opaque shade to be raised from 
the bottom of the window, arranging the work benches so that the 
light received on the work may be most satisfactory, using translu- 
cent or wire glass windows, prism glass or skylights, keeping all glass 
free from accumulations of dirt, and avoiding sunlight. A method 
for calculating the intensity of natural light is given as follows: 


In certain typical localities, the average brightness of the sky during business hours 
is about 250 candles per square foot. This is probably a fair average value for the 
entire United States. The lower or minimum value of sky brightness, excluding 
particularly stormy days, may be taken as about 100 candles per square foot. Allow- 
ing for a reduction of 25 per cent for losses in the windows themselves, the brightness 
of the sky as seen through a window becomes equal to a minimum of say 75 candles 
per square foot in any direction from which the sky can be seen through the windows. 
This brightness value if multiplied by the part of the window area through which 
sky is visible from a given point in the work space gives the available candlepower 
through the window in question, and this candlepower is then divided by the square 
of the distance between the given point and the window to obtain the foot-candle 
intensity of the illumination at the given point. 

To illustrate this method, consider a hallway 40 feet long, lighted by a window 5 
feet by 5 feet at one end, with the sky visible from the darker end of the hall through 
the upper half of the window only. The illumination at the dark end of the hall 
will then be equal to 


5x5 x0.5X Taep=0-58 foot candles 


under the assumed window brightness of 75 candles per square foot. The 1,600 in 
this calculation results from the square of 40 feet, the length of the hall, or in other 
words the distance from the point considered to the window; and the factor 0.5 takes 
into account the fact that the sky is visible through only one-half of the window area 
from the point considered. 

The intensity is not sufficient at this darkest part of the hall since the requirements 
of Article I of the code proper eall for three times the minimum values given in Arti- 
cle V, and the minimum value given in Article V for passageways is 0.25. Three 
times this value is 0.75 which is somewhat greater than the value found in this calcu- 
lation. The window area must therefore be increased in size by about 50 per cent. 
or if this is impossible or impracticable, the hallway must be provided with artificial! 
light at those points where the natural light falls below the requirement. 

As another illustration, assume that fine manufacturing work is to be performed 
under a skylight 20 feet above the work. Ifthe brightness is assumed to be 75 candles 
per square foot as before, the minimum intensity must be 3 by 3.5 foot candles, that is, 
10.5 foot candles, based on the requirements of Article I of the code. The window 
area must then equal: 


10.5x Wr =56 square feet. 
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It is important in estimating the illumination of any workroom to consider only 
that portion of the window area through which clear sky is visible, provided the 
window is equipped with ordinary clear glass. 


The value of adequate illumination, both natural and artificial, 
as applied to output, increased economies and protection, and in 
higher efficiency of the plant, is summed up in the following list of 
advantages, the last five of which have an important bearing on 
accident prevention: (1) Reduction of accidents, (2) greater accu- 
racy in workmanship, (3) increased production for the same labor 
cost, (4) less eyestrain, (5) promote better working and _ living 
conditions, (6) greater contentment of the workmen, (7) more order 
and neatness in the plant, (8) supervision of the men made easier. 
These points are emphasized as forming the most important features 
in the problem of good lighting. ‘Although difficult to interpret 
into money values and somewhat intangible, they are indisputable 
arguments in favor of the best available illumination from the stand- 
point of the factory or mill owner.”’ 

It is estimated that, due to poor lighting facilities, workmen lose 
as much as one to two hours per day on certain days. ‘If good 
light will add an average of say one-half an hour per day to the 
output, these 30 additional effective minutes represent an increase 
in output of 5 per cent, brought about through an expenditure equal 
to one-half of 1 per cent of the wages for improved lighting, or a 
saving equal to ten times the expense.’”’ However, the report 
suggests that the principal item to consider is not the expense but 
the necessity of providing employees with proper and sufficient 
illumination from the standpoint of safety. 

Reference is made to the broader possibilities presented in fac- 
tory and mill lighting by the introduction of modern gas and electric 
lamps, including the scientific installation of the light units, suiting 
each to the location and class of work for which it is best adapted. 
In this connection the following requirements of adequate artificial 
lighting are presented, made all the more important, it is thought, 
by the peculiar limitations and the wide variety of conditions to be 
found in factory and mill buildings and in factory and mill work: 


1. Sufficient illumination should usually be provided for each workman irrespec- 
tive of his position on the floor space. 

2. The lamps should be installed and selected so as to avoid eyestrain to the work- 
men. 

3. The lamps should be operated from sources of supply which will insure reliable 
illumination results, particularly on account of the demoralizing effect produced by 
intermittent service just when the light may be most needed. 

4, Adequate illumination should be provided from overhead lamps so that sharp 
shadows may be prevented as much as possible and in such measure that individual 
lamps close to the work may be unnecessary except in special cases. 

5. The type and size of lamp should be adapted to the particular ceiling height and 


class of work in question. 
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6. In addition to the illumination provided by overhead lamps, individual lam) 
should be placed close to the work if they are absolutely necessary in the eyes of 4 
lighting expert, and in such cases the lamps should be provided with suitable opaque 
reflectors. 


Factory and mill lighting is classified and discussed under two 
general divisions: (1) Distributed illumination from lamps mounted 
overhead, and (2) specific illumination furnished by individual lamps 
located close to the work. 

Illustrations are given showing the effect of lighting in factories 
where the mountings are at a height of less than 16 feet, between 16 
and 25 feet, and over 25 feet. It is concluded that in general lare. 
lamps are not desirable for mountings under 16 feet, but for mounting 
heights of 16 to 25 feet they may or may not be adapted, dependine 
on whether the reduction of shadows is of much importance, while 
for mountings higher than 25 feet they are to be preferred because 
the increased height of the lamp causes the light to fall in such 
directions as to distribute it evenly over the entire floor space. 

The control of lamps in factory and mill lighting is believed to he 
important in all cases, but especially so where a large number of 
lamps is used in prefercnce to a small number for a given floor area. 
This control should be parallel to the windows, so that all the lights 
not needed may be turned off without disturbing the others. Care 
should be exercised in locating switches. 

In offering suggestions for changing a poor lighting system to an 
improved arrangement, the report emphasizes the need for systen- 
atic procedure involving careful study and preparation of plans, so 
that the work may be done with the greatest economy in time and 
labor, and the cost of installation distributed over a relatively long 
period. 

The proper selection of reflectors and shades is deemed very in- 
portant in securing uniform illumination for a given spacing distance 
and mounting height of the lamps. Also with a light ceiling thie 
reflection of that part of the light which passes through a glass 
reflector to the ceiling, and which is added to the light thrown down- 
ward from the under surface of the reflector, is a factor in building 
up the intensity of the illumination on the working surface. 

Great importance is therefore attached to light interior colors, especially on ceilings 
and the upper portions of walls, both in reinforcing the direct illumination and in 
giving diffusion, which in turn adds to the amount of light received on the side of a 
piece of work. It should also be stated that the intensity of the light from bare over- 


head lamps when measured on the working surface may be increased by as much as 
60 per cent through the use of efficient reflectors. 
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In the selection of reflectors, whether of glass or metal, the report 
suggests that the following items be given consideration: 


1. Utilization efficiency; how much does the reflector contribute to the effective 
illumination on the work? 

2. The effect in reducing glare. 

3. Natural deterioration with age through accumulations of dust and dirt. 

4. Ease in handling and uniformity of manufacture. 

5. Physical strength and the absence of projections which may increase the breakage 
in case of glass reflectors. 


Attention is given to the necessity, in many cases, of securing 
adequate side lighting as well as the illumination of the horizontal 
surfaces of machines. This may be effected by lowering the lamps 
or by using broader distributing reflectors than are ordinarily neces- 
sary. 

In order to avoid excessive losses of light, the report urges the 
importance of system in the upkeep of natural and artificial lighting 
equipment. Windows should be cleaned periodically, and lamps and 
reflectors should be regularly inspected and cleaned, and renewed 
immediately upon becoming out of order so as to maintain a maximum 
of lighting intensity. 

The advantages of securing expert assistance in dealing with illu- 
mination is strongly emphasized, since the points which come up for 
solution are complex and require, in many cases, the judgment of 
one who has had wide experience in the lighting field. 

Care is urged on the part of those responsible for the health and 
welfare of employees to see that adequate eye protection is afforded 
in all operations which are apt to cause injuries to eyesight if such 
protection is neglected. Arc welding is mentioned as typical of the 
causes of dangers to eyesight, where the operator wears a helmet 
serving as an eye shield as well as a shield for the face and head in 
general, 

Protective glasses for this purpose should not be judged as to their protective prop- 


erties by mere visual inspection. "They should, however, be analyzed for their 
spectral transmission of invisible radiation. 





RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


NEW YORK. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION. ! 


The purpose of this bulletin, issued under the direction of the New 
York State Industrial Commission, as suggested in the introduction, 
is to broaden the interest in industrial safety by showing that accidents 





‘New York. Department of Labor. Industrial Commission; Bureau of Statistics and Information. 
Industrial acoident prevention. No. 77. Albany, 1916. 54 pp. 
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can be prevented and by suggesting the means of accomplishing this 
result. The entire discussion is meant to be suggestive only, and 
makes no claim to be a complete treatise on the subject. In pur- 
suance of this purpose an investigation was made of the accideni 
experience of a number of manufacturers and public service corpora- 
tions to ascertain whether any of the employers in New York State 
are reducing their accidents, and, if so, what means they are employ- 
ing. In addition some study was made of recent safety literature, 
especially the bulletins published by the establishments visited anc 
the proceedings of the National Safety Council for 1915. Employers 
were found universally to recognize that the goal of accident preven- 
tion is to be reached only through cooperation and the constant 
interchange of ideas, and this led them to give support to the inves- 
tigation. The bulletin is divided into two parts: Part I shows what 
progress has been made in the work of accident prevention in a few 
of the establishments visited; Part IT is a discussion of the means by 
which these results have been obtained. 

In charts showing the accident experience of nine plants in New 
York State the number of accidents which any plant has had in a 
given month is not indicated, the purpose being primarily to present 
a comparison of the accident record of each month with that of other 
months in the same plant, so as to bring out the relation of the accident 
record of each employer in 1915 with his own previous record. No 
attempt has been made to compare the accident prevention record 
of one establishment with that of another. These charts indicate 
the following per cent of reduction in accidents for the periods 
indicated: 

ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN NEW YORK STATE, 


SHOWING PER CENT OF ACCIDENT REDUCTION FOR EACH PLANT DURING THE 
PERIOD INDICATED. 


[The charts from which this table is compiled are constructed on an accident-rate basis.) 














Per cent 
Name of plant. Period. of reduc- 
tion. 
American Locomotive Co.—Schenectady plant !......................-.--. 1913 to 1914........ 45 
1914 to 1915........ 30) 
1913 to 1915.......-. 62 
Eastman Kodak Co. Tey > pe Se hh coche isbn toate deb bub ondcr veckne 1911-12 to 1914-15... 5l 
MC an reals ctddhaddaccecdecetuvteccnceccescessccé 1911-12 to 1914-15. . 30 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele at Manufacturing Co.‘..............-.-...-+--- 1912 to 1914........ 40 
Eastman Kodak Co.— --y* UE NG oo ch abide ec cBbah de so cccsccvecces 1913 to 1914-15..... 56 
Rochester Railway & Light C PME cads cddechésddbansdedbactbecssescak 1913 to1915........ 43 
LS inn. whem aetibinh eheae on «serene preures<<pscceqanenatne 1913 to 1915........ 38 
EER subecstigdectscsts cccctadcsctcedotscacccescscvecee 1913 to 1915........ 44 
General Electric Co.—Schenectady plant °..................2.2--22----200- 1913 to 1914........ 23 
1914 to 1915........ 15 
1913 to 1915.......- 34 











1 Only those accidents which occasioned loss of time of 5 hours or more are included. 
2 A'l accidents occasioning loss of time are included. 
8 Aal roses ee occasioning loss of time of 2 hours or more are included. 
4 All acciden that tanned injury which required at least first aid treatment are included. 
5 IncIndes alls souaalee occasioning loss of time amounting to more than the remainder of the shift during 
which the accident occurred. 
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A chart giving the fatal-accident experience of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. indicates a reduction from 1904 to 1915 of 90 per cent. A 
chart showing the eye-accident experience of the American Locomo- 
tive Co. (Schenectady plant), including all eye accidents which occa- 
sioned injuries requiring medical attention, based on the rate per 
1,000 employed, indicates a reduction from 1912 to 1915 of 65 per 
cent; based upon the number of eyes lost on account of accidents, 
the reduction from 1912 to 1915 is 85 percent. A statement is given 
of the accident experience of each subsidiary plant of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., which was one of the first to undertake the work 
of accident prevention in a systematic way, and the following sum- 
mary, covering all plants, shows the per cent of decrease in the num- 
ber of lost-time accidents per 1,000 employees for the years ending 
August 31, 1914 and 1915, using the accident experience for the year 
1911 as the base: 

PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS IN THE PLANTS 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES, 1914 AND 1915, 
USING 1911 AS THE BASE. 














Per centof decrease 
for the year end- 

ing A 31— 

Kind of plant. a 

1914 1915 
Mameiieeer as 100) COMRNDOMINS) . ... .cocicccncvccscccccccccccnccccccccecccccoccescccces 47 75 
DbgGE I on Ebadi cndé edad 660450 <Geinccedngbnebawnpedebne snesbspsedescnecdccesics 46 77 
ET bit nongnpndudscgibeheshh aebethetesseescerenscemeneesesersesetece 44 79 











In 1906 the United States Steel Corporation began to systematize 
and standardize the safety work which its subsidiaries had under- 
taken. A chart’ tracing the accident record for the 10 years, 1906 to 
1915, shows a reduction for each year over 1906 as follows: 


EES UL re 36. 06 
ite venccdses checks nvhges +) £o aes SC 
Ds kadeeectstscncdpopsee ge A RE Oe re 40. 52 
DE ccddeddescwescdcccec cde WOE | MDs detccdccsccccccccescece SR 
RES sb Ussebaw dns ds vice ss: See 





About two-thirds of the pamphlet is devoted to a discussion of 
means of preventing accidents. Based upon the theory that every 
accident indicates the presence of defects in materials, machines, 
methods, or men, or, what is perhaps most common, a combination 
of two or more of these elements, the report offers the following esti- 
mate by one large steel plant ? of the distribution of the efficiency 
of its safety work. 





1In this chart serious accidents include those which caused fatality, permanent injury, loss of saunas or 
portion of member, loss of eye, or disablement for more than 35 days. 

2 It is recognized that the relative weight is not constant for all industries nor for all plants in a given 
industry; the suggestive nature of the table is the excuse for its presentation. 
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Organization: Per cent. 
RS ENS, oot LOLS . cursus encanto sees ten < faees eine Sic ems} 20 
Safety committees. .........-.-. shonin 6156 $iidea tans eke erahane iG. 2 
a ee ene knelt cies Sane Senge 204 5 

EELS EEE OT Cee Se ee ee ne ee 45 

Education: . 
ee oc ch ne chad a CoL Maas dial astntethedeoeee 15 
i Creme Sesust «sce ccs chen ts s'entawews a0 se ck seen abec ce +s 9 
NE 6 he ec OA SIR Ae, Oe GPa ode VICI ildiie. 3 
NN Dib NEAR 7 Sod Saints bles dd SA 340 ~ GERI UMAD Ke el bO Lada oe 3 

PTET css toca da tadates eves sbbasvecscdss acs locscutat's « 30 

Safeguarding: 

NOR 5S 5 db ld Bike Si baicln HAN AM Aim ominidbicnln dbl bis biadb'é oe 00 17 
RR eld. tenths cnn waslrs cates EMGbbe ds stint stxse batees encestatpen se 5 
Re he 8 ale i Mh nee oe os ch acin Anges a 3 

Ns title tals ee iadice dint hd nage aedie and onyenehit edo +enandethMibiedss 25 


The above distribution is suggestive at least of the nature of suc- 
cessful safety efforts. It indicates that the prevention of accidents 
can be effected neither by the mere parrot-like utterance of ‘Safety 
first”’ nor by the installation of mechanical safeguards alone. Fur- 
thermore, successful experience has demonstrated that spasmodic 
safety campaigns, launched with a blare of trumpets and dropped 
soon after, can not produce lasting results. If our industrial acci- 
dents are to be prevented or even materially reduced in number and 
seriousness, our efforts must be directed by well-studied plans and 
they must be continuous and persistent. We must realize also that 
after we have eliminated the grossly unnecessary accidents, the 
fruits of our efforts will be less apparent from year to year. But 
having attained a satisfactory record we must persist in our safety 
campaigns in order to maintain it. 

The reduction of accidents depends first of all, suggests the report, 
upon the attitude of employers who should equip their plants with 
all possible safeguards and point the way to prevention of such acci- 
dents as are likely to occur through the carelessness or ignorance 
of workmen, the driving practices of foremen, and other defects which 
can not be prevented by mechanical safeguards. Foremen should be 
clothed with authority and responsibility in the work of preventing 
accidents, since they are in close touch with the men and know 
the hazards under which they work; they should also be taught 
to realize their responsibility of impressing upon workmen the neces- 
sity of being careful and attentive in their work in order to minimize 
the chances of accident. 

Suggesting that guards on machinery need not hamper the operator 
and reduce output, as is maintained by some, the report emphasizes 
in the following words the beneficial results of safety: 
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It helps to keep his organization intact, thereby increasing production and reducing 
the cost of manufacturing; it avoids the loss due to the time and effort required to 
break in new men to take the places of those efficient and trained men who drop out 
of the service on account of injuries due to accidents which are preventable; it saves 
medical fees and compensation awards in such cases; and it produces better relations 
between employer and employees when the latter know that the former is sincere 
in his efforts to protect them in their work. 


Considerable attention is given to the subject of mechanical 
guards, and while the matter is not discussed exhaustively, it is 
suggested that proper safety standards can be reached only by careful 
scientific study of industrial hazards and of the best means of reducing 
them, and that by a cooperative exchange of ideas all employers may 
learn from each other the best known means of guarding all their 
machinery, this exchange being effected by visits of inspection to 
other plants or by cooperation with those associations which are 
organized to spread the gospel of safety, such as the National Safety 
Council. In brief, guards should be attached to the machine when 
it is made, should be constructed of suitable material, should be 
automatic in action, application, or operation, and should be designed 
so as to provide a ready means of access to the parts guarded. 

Good shop housekeeping is suggested as a means of preventing 
accidents. Lighting, ventilation, and sanitation should be given 
careful consideration, since lack of attention to these phases of 
industrial hygiene was found to be responsible for a large number of 
preventable accidents. Fatigue being recognized as a contributing 
cause of accidents, occasional relaxation from work that is monot- 
onous or which involves high speed and close attention is thought 
advisable. Some firms, it is stated, have brief intermissions during 
the hours of greatest fatigue in both forenoon and afternoon; others 
have a fire drill in the afternoon for the purpose of breaking the monot- 
ony of the work. In no case investigated was there complaint of a 
decrease in production because of time thus taken.! 

Welfare work properly managed and conducted, it is believed, 
can become a powerful factor in safety work and in efficiency cam- 
paigns. The necessity of teaching employees their responsibility 
in the work of accident prevention is urged. 

Machines are given careful study while men—the most uncertain and at the same 
time the most promising factor in production—are taken for granted. The-safer plan 
is to destroy as far as possible the interrelationship between safety and universal 
human shortcomings. For example, if a man’s act is essential to his own or another’s 
safety we should make it mechanically necessary for him to perform this act before 
proceeding with hisregular work. After that we must give more attention to the study 
of men and we must learn how to teach them their responsibility. The proper attitude 


of mind must be taught to the foreman and the employer before the proper standards 
of safety can be reached. 





Compare MONTHLY REvIEW of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for June, 1916, p. 81. 
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The habit of taking chances, due to carelessness or recklessness or 
ignorance, is a mental hazard which the report suggests may be elim- 
inated as a cause of industrial accidents. 

Education as a means of preventing accidents is considered very 
important. It is necessary that new men be given instruction in » 
language which they can understand, not only in printed form, bu: 
through interpreters (for many laborers can not read the language 
that they speak). In this connection the practice of some factorics 
in encouraging their employees to attend evening classes for instruc- 
tion in English is noted. But more especially is education neede« 
along safety lines, teaching the new men concerning the hazards of 
their work and the means of avoiding them, such instruction being 
given in the form of lectures, or by safety advertising in which the 
danger of accident is explained and pictured in graphic form. Some 
of the methods enumerated are: Bulletin boards, the sandwich man. 
general safety-first signs, signs indicating specific hazards, insert 
cards attached to machines or placed in pay envelopes, safety rule 
books adapted to the class of men intended to be reached, magazines 
or company organs, and moving pictures. 

Safety work should be organized, declares the report. A man 
placed in charge should have associated with him a central commit- 
tee to act in an advisory capacity. Committees of foremen and of 
workmen should be formed and safety councils should be organize: 
to promote the exchange of ideas among safety directors. The func- 
tions of the workmen’s committees should be educational and regu- 
latory, the education of members being devoted largely to reducing 
to a minimum the physical hazard of the plant, after which attention 
should be given to the mental hazard, the education of their fellow 
employees. Regular inspections should be made and reports of 
unsafe conditions filed. Suggestions from workmen as to accident 
prevention should be encouraged, possibly by offering of prizes. 
Records of accidents should be kept by employers in order that infor- 
mation may be available as to what classes of hazards must be guarde«! 
against. It is suggested that a good plan is to afford foremen ani 
workmen a means of checking up the progress of safety campaigns 
in their departments and of encouraging competition among depart- 
ments in order to stimulate efforts to promote safety. A method of 
scoring is outlined. 

Too little attention from the standpoint of accident prevention, 
declares the report, has been given in the past to the selection of men 
based upon qualifications fitting them for the jobs they seek. Now, 
however, a physician is employed in many plants to assist in the 
selection of workers, this physical examination having five pur- 
poses: 
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(1) To prevent new employees from bringing contagious diseases into the factory or 
workshop; (2) to keep out grossly defective men, those whose defects make them pecu- 
liarly susceptible to accidents; (3) to allow adjustments by transferring slightly defec- 
tive applicants to work which they may perform safely; (4) to point out to the prospec- 
tive employee his defects in order that he may cooperate with his own physician and 
the company physician to reduce these defects and thus increase his efficiency; 
(5) to introduce the prospective employee to the physician and the medical depart- 
ment so that he may know where to go in case of subsequent illness or accident in the 
plant. 

Other functions of the medical department are the conducting of 
periodical physical examinations of workers, diagnosis of cases of ill- 
ness, supervision of sanitation in the factory, and immediate attention 
to absentees. First-aid treatment should be provided at all factories; 
emergency rooms should be established and properly equipped; a 
first-aid corps, trained by a competent physician, should be organ- 
ized. The importance of providing protection for the eyes of work- 
men is dwelt upon at some length. 

The bulletin closes with a list and brief description of several 
so-called trivial causes of accidents, among which are noted loose 
clothing, slipping of ladders, hand tools, cleaning moving machinery, 
chain hazards, railroad hazards, trespassing on railroads, and horse- 
play. These indicate the complexity of the problem of prevention 
of accidents and the need for a careful study of the causes of acci- 
dents and the means of preventing them. 


AWARDS IN NINE MONTHS’ COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS. 


The awards made under the New York workmen’s compensation 
law on accidents occurring during the first nine months of its opera- 
tion, are summarized in the table presented herewith. This table 
was prepared as a preliminary summary for incorporation in the 
annual report of the bureau of workmen’s compensation. Pending 
the printing of that report (which will be a part of the report of the 
New York department of labor) the figures have been made available 
for public information. 

In order that the precise scope and meaning of the figures may be 
understood, the following points need to be noted. 

Cases and experience included.—The table includes all accidents 
which occurred in the nine months from July 1, 1914, to March 31, 
1915, on which any award had been made up to December 31, 1915. 
It also includes for any such cases total compensation up to December 
31, 1915. In other words, there is given total awards allowed up to 
December 31, 1915, on accidents which oceurred during the first 
nine months under the compensation law. 
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Only compensation for disability and funeral expenses in deaih 
cases are included in the table. Data as to medical expenses paid 
by employers are not available. 

Cases with more than one kind of award.—There are no duplications 
in the column showing the number of cases. Where there was more 
than one kind of award in any case, that case is placed in the second 
column according to the award indicating the most serious disability, 
the other awards in such cases being indicated in that part of the 
table which appears on page 117. Where there was more than one 
such other award, such other kinds are distinguished by means of 
footnotes. But in the fourth column (for amount of awards) is 
included, for cases with more than one kind of award, the total amount 
for all the awards, the amounts thus included outside of the amount 
for the award under which it is classed on page 116 being shown on 
page 117. 

Death cases —The amount of awards in death cases includes the 
total present value of award as computed according to the rules of 
the State fund. In the five cases included among those under 
(6) with dependents” at an average estimate as indicated by foot- 
note, the claim was allowed, but pending investigation the exact 
amount had not been determined at time of tabulation. 

Permanent total disability cases.—In amount of awards these cases 
also include the total present value of award computed according 
to the State fund rules. 

Temporary total disability.—The distribution of these cases by weeks 
of disability is for weeks of total disability only, exclusive of partial 
disability where both kinds of disability were awarded, although, as 
explained above, the amount of awards includes the payments for both. 
In the weeks as given are included the two weeks of “waiting time.” 

Temporary partial disability.—Under this head the distribution by 
percentage of disability is shown in this table only for the cases in 
which this was the only kind of award. 

Indeterminate.—Cases “‘settled by lump sum,”’ as designated in 
the table, include only one class of lump-sum settlements. Where a 
definite kind of disability was awarded, but periodical payments 
were commuted to a lump sum, the case was assigned in the table 
to that class of disability. But in addition to such cases, there were 
others in which the ultimate nature of disability was never exactly 
determined, but in which, after continuance for some time, the 
parties came to an agreement to close the case for a lump sum, 
which sum was approved by the commission as being “‘in the interests 
of justice.”” Such cases were closed without definition of the kind 
of disability, and hence their classification under the heading “ In- 
determinate.” The following description of these cases by the 
deputy commissioner in charge of the workmen’s compensation 
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bureau indicates, however, that most, if not all, of them, so far as 
determined, were of the nature of impaired earning capacity under 
permanent partial disability: 


This class arises out of injuries which we call temporary partial and in which theo- 
retically there is ability to do some work. The law measures compensation in such 
cases by two-thirds of the impairment of earning capacity, which is two-thirds of the 
difference between what the employee may now earn and what he was earning at the 
time of accident. There are such cases, and hundreds of them, but employees as a rule 
are totally disabled temporarily and when they are able to work earn full wages. 

ut if an employee has been injured, has recovered as much as he will ever recover 

and has not secured employment, or if he has secured employment at the same wage 
has done so through the consideration of his former employer, who will not turn away 
afaithful employee and yet, who with any other employer could not receive so much 
wages, the commission in such cases knows that it is either a question of continuing 
payment upon an impaired earning capacity or a purely theoretical consideration oi 
what a man is able to earn when in fact he is not earning anything. Such a case 
affords peculiar difficulties and endless hearings and rehearings, with some show of! 
ill will on the part of the insurance carrier who loses all sentiment in the matter and 
begins to resist the claim, or a temptation to malingering in which the claimant may 
seek to secure advantage out of the very doubts in the matter. So when claimant 
and insurance carrier come before the commission with a prayer to end the case by an 
award for a single amount, such amount being suggested jointly by employer or his 
representative and employee, the commission does not hesitate to make such award 
and close the case if clearly ‘‘in the interest of justice.’’ The commission is not a 
party to any dickering as to amount, nor does it enforce its opinion on either party. 
It simply approves if justice is furthered. 


The cases continuing on January 1 are cases still open on that date, 
and hence with ultimate nature of disability uncertain. So far as 
known at the time of tabulation, these were being treated practically 
as total temporary disabilities. The amount of awards in these cases 
includes total payments actually made to January 1. 

Other cases under ‘‘Indeterminate”’ are those in which at the time 
of this tabulation it could not be determined whether or not disability 
ended prior to January 1, although the last payment made was some 
time before January 1. In amount of awards for these cases only 
actual payments made are included. 

In addition to the figures given in the table the following averages 
derived therefrom are of interest, though the precise scope of the 
figures should be kept in mind if these averages are used for com- 
parative purposes: 

















AVERAGE COMPENSATION PER CASE. 

, Number of} Average 

Class of awards. enses. per case. 
Death with no dependents (funeral only)......................-----.---ee-- alee 96 $97 
Death with dependents (including funeral).....................20.-2 cece eee eeeee 476 3,875 
Ss anseh cadsceewandess en 14 7,475 
Permanent pertial ake ee vs occ dcdahbddudtteacessiaucenscswe 2, 058 520 
Temporary total disability -..................... 0c Eek eile ha tateblandeanabe 26, 161 42 
Temporary partial disability ............................... pith Oi ene sees SKeKES 36 20 
Re ee Ot Ba0 8h deans 2 oon on bs VdeSCUSESS he Sak cS Sew ee 57 694 
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SUMMARY OF AWARDS MADE UNDER THE NEW YORK WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LAW IN ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN THE NINE MONTHS FROM JULY 1, 1914, TO MAR. 
31, 1915, INCLUDING RESULTS TO DEC. 31, 1915. 































































































Amount (or present 
Cases. value) of awards. 
Kied fs ' Per cent Per cent. 
r ent 
Number. of total. Amount. of total. 
‘ I. DEATH. 
a) No de ents (funeral expenses of $9,070.67 in 96 
OR, Ce ee 96 0.3 $9, 339.10 0.2 
(6) With dependents (including funeral expenses in 454 
So Ee pr Se 1 476 1.6 1, 844, 356. 32 39.8 
(c) Pending (estimated at average death payment)......- 27 ol 87, 499. 44 1.9 
OG ine bose «he nh. 0 Gh'0 ddA «ng cw oase derende caene 599 2.0 1, 941, 194. 86 41.9 
Il. PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY. ; 
(a) Dismemberments: Loss of — 
PB n odd sbsacslawd beset n cs cescicdiswetcsocas 1 -0 6, 083. 61 1 
icc +.ckhneneeksdenascepiccesoesedaneseaer« 4 -0 23, 368. 30 5 
gp ER ee ares eee e ere 1 .0 8, 524. 00 2 
OE Ee Fs eS a Tone 8 -0 66, 675. 81 1.5 
Te Pe eae eee 14 0 104, 651. 72 2.3 
Ill. PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY. 
(a) Specified dismemberments: Loss of— 
BED 0.0 260 Cheon seca tc ccosnsscboesscecesececesces 43 -2 24, 728. 24 5 
LW 50 6aGetisdscscs sos seeensScassccesens 172 6 69, 395. 93 1.5 
RTE TRIE a6 co wore secamercrvccsccceccqsesecccors 100 3 29, 536. 01 6 
cae tnacaseccerogecenceccccpessnececccces 54 -2 14, 068. 94 a 
SN ob Saidiee sds ohne cnvocien seb ebcsllss cveccecd 75 3 12, 666. 72 S 
Thumb and one or more fingers............---.-.-- 16 el 16, 881. 33 .4 
Soe to a ere ore 120 4 78, 056. 49 1.7 
EE CITI. 6 a. 0:09:06) 00 «544090 ms noneseernes 149 5 38. 850. 59 9 
Phalange of first finger. .............--.---0-2-+-+0- 296 1.0 56, 829. 78 1.2 
Phalange of second finger. ...........---.---------- 211 +7 27, 886. 69 6 
Phalange of third finger..................-2++--+0+- gs 3 11, 956. 63 3 
Phalange of fourth finger.......................---- 80 3 5, 935. 10 si 
Phalange of thumb and one or more fingers, or of 
two or more fingers...... nik Mince aint neat aan Siren 94 oi 28, 270. 85 6 
Thumb or fingers and phalange of thumb or fingers. . 77 -3 46, 818. 22 1.0 
MEE BED sc wc ngscnccesccecaneccoccsccccccdéscoocds 14 0 5, 707.38 1 
SPROUL bs 0 obssecdveuctecccsédeese atacecodus eves 25 1 3, 754. 81 oi 
ne Co cawsecbabapececees 21 an 3, 274. 21 ol 
Phalange of other toes................---.2.-.ss00-- 7 -0 706. 37 .0 
All or phalange of more than one toe...........-.--. 38 1 17, 237.15 4 
ee EGE CONST TEL Lt TA OLS Te Cer 2 65 2 120, 114. 24 2.6 
SS tiroeneihe duittcaieah te sakes diehgnnn taiwan 25 1 72, 678.77 1.6 
ites s shceichinde Gah -Uibsedbbe} ks bEK UB tabblos ceed 33 1 60, 304. 23 1.3 
Dae aninnttline eb uatene inne onthe wee someeee 14 .0 38, 082. 59 8 
SA ink shah KE) Wade ican catbaceweses 222 8 279, 527. 42 6.0 
8 Partial dismemberments...................--------+- 8 -0 6, 346. 28 1 
(c) Impairment of earning capacity: 
EE EE ndcwscccatqcco<essddsccesoects 1 .0 1, 238.45 0 
ee eS epee eee geccssceccccccses 2, 058 7.0 1, 070, 933. 42 23.1 
IV. TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY. . 
i idlindeenneces sakdebenadethedecennscnyeces 3, 530 12.0 16, 902. 33 4 
3 and under 4 weeks...............---..2e-eeeeeeeeeeeee-- 5,779 19.6 66, 301. 19 1.4 
cen cneusecahesaneessagesegnussacesa 4, 764 16.2 98, 477. 85 a 
5 and under 6 weeks... ..............ccccccccccccecscccess 2, 904 9.9 86, 255. 55 1.9 
i naccknnseteeecccahecenasbandes canes 2, 379 8.1 93, 335. 31 2.0 
Fe icc ci decceccccccccsstovansesebacces 1,344 4.6 66, 489. 70 1.4 
ceca nn ws on nesta enrednnsnné 1,191 4.0 68, 964. 83 1.5 
DO Ree 10 WII onc 0 hold cic Sob b cscs cc ddccccccccecde 674 2.3 45, 461.91 1.0 
10 and under 11 weeks... 553 1.9 44, 140. 57 1.0 
11 and under 12 weeks.................2-2--22ceeeeeeeeee 384 1.3 34, 527.15 a7 
i i cntctcesiataneeineccencceéas edbies 405 1.4 39, 290. 79 9 
13 and under 26 weeks....................--.... 1, 689 5.7 252, 280. 83 5.4 
I et chenandbekinnecesossintangedscecses 565 1.9 197, 135. 21 4.3 
epee sues cWRPaNnes 6 bWlgws ccovicnsccceccccces 26, 161 66.9 1, 109, 570. 22 24.0 
V. TEMPORARY PARTIAL DISABILITY. 
Eo onda nccccepaccsecceccsnenenvoecs 6 0 78. 52 .0 
Over 25 to 50 per cent, inclusive.......................... 24 1 300. 73 0 
Over 50 to 75 per cent, inclusive.......................... 6 0 339. 25 0 
DOtAl. cc eccnns cece ccceee se seenececcccncccccccccees 36 wl 718.50 0 
VI. INDETERMINATE. 3 
IE ot ack cn ccscccccccncccsecccnces cces 153 5 205, 776. 67 4.5 
i, Sots kev. < Jukdubves owel es eactawedebice 313 1.1 163, 862. 47 3.95 
MC ncnics scauWiticbieSudisvisvacsddeecudeccacnds 113 4 32, 400. 49 7 
I Retr c 0s bcihtes bi bwees pbcteNeibicaseteseecsé 579 2.0 402, 039. 63 8.7 
I cia «+ botubintyrnntitliciaite iniiie debbiwdiide 29, 447 100.0 4, 629, 108. 35 100.0 











1 Includes five cases with estimated average death loss of $3,240.72. 
2 Includes one case employer bankrupt, no insurance; claimant settled for $288. 
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SUMMARY OF AWARDS MADE UNDER THE NEW YORK WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LAW IN ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN THE NINE MONTHS FROM JULY 1, 1914, TO MAR. 
31, 1915, INCLUDING RESULTS TO DEC. 31, 1915—Concluded. 








Awards made in combination with awards as in first 
column (these amounts included in totals in fourth 
column on page 116). 

































































Kind of award. ean y Sy Indeterminate 
disability (lump- 
Total Partial sum settlements). 
Cases. | Amount.| Cases. | Amount. | Cases. | Amount. 
I. DEATH. 
(a) No dependents (funeral expenses of $9,070.67 | 
NN nnn tihng digs ccsenn8 540006000 Ge yd lab acadu nn pbeieden oulabeaseees 
(b) With dependents (including funeral expenses | 
in 454 cases of $44,120.19). ................. 11 | 1,868.15 Jenene cee leceeee eres eeececes eeeeeceees 
Naha yussanysvesengevenencnasetins oA SRE Fee Yee 
Ill. PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY. | 
(a) Bpectfied dismemberments: Loss of— | | 
_” eee ote sth gecmewobbatte OF RIP hotase i Balitcceis eee meen 
TS SE SN Pe FP ee” t ) RRR ERGEIREe 1 $134. 54 
Second finger............ x gous agtekitepieds 33 | 1,554. 01 22 $31. 67 1 958. 55 
ECE Pe Oe ee Cry ees 20 | ee Sore ate 2 683. 24 
EL os oo torde vossereveetadeusenes 19 | 2,068. 68 2] 2. 66 1 207.7 
Thumb and one or more fingers........... 3 ot} PR PAs See ee: ee ee 
Two or more fingers........-.....-..--.-.. pe Vf ee hee 2 259. 55 
ED ioc bneedns ccacanences st 9 Se, eer bi AEE | Ae Bed 
Phalange of first finger.............-...... 35 | 1,149. 49 1 TRAD fic cvcnadsties cbse 
Phalange of second finger...............-. oo 8 UF a ee. BE ae ee 
Phalange of third finger ................... 24 783. 21 21 Nae eee Seaweeds 
Phalange of fourth finger..................) 10 Re Rites ispdbvnasdiientintbinees babii thee 
Phalange of thumb and one or more fingers, | 
or of two or more fingers................ 12 DE Bikikc octeabieensendds 1 70. 50 
Thumb or fingers and phalange of thumb | 
NG 5 « 0'8.b 0m p5 Fadilin 0 448 bE dus ddee 22 8 eee ee eee 1 53. 00 
ES, cinccvnncnadced eebuwetdbewenes 5 2p Bers Reo ee ee See 
SL, & sb. 644 20g pSdhep n dbs apdpwsdneses 10 BI hetcth skbinde conngusbishenaeeleiecees ons 
Phalange of great toe.............ccceeeee 2 8 SR Spice eae Rie By aot Area, be eat A 
Phalange of other toes....................- 5| 162.69 22 ™ _ Y Reagent | silica Wine 
All or phalange of more than one toe...... ge 2 Re Sees CALE oes Cees 
thle has aie isk x tine teeahions gaat dil 1 Ff 1 er eee eae | Siena aes 
Gi tartcsnatvsatanessesensaananaiin 4 fe, Mhdeade UM eat 1| 496.22 
I dhdevk vactutesSiecicedeeeladinde 3 7 Re ee ee ee cma daaeie be 
Rn, kad becteesedacceréapcneabese 1 IED indid nhsdlys anbbeeatibseesves ey est 
PSE SE ae ep tee Serre eee 8 ME Pee Anse e Aekeee a 
(c) Impairment of earning capacity: 
25 per cent and under......ccccccccccccces 1 UIE, wc lucie tesess cette tesese 2 Pee e hen’ 
a a lea 348 |17,317. 58 7| 215.97 10 | 2, 863. 32 
IV. TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY. 
EEE see 13 FS 
es nn ewan came ebbenaile 0occcculascenepawe 25 DES potisch civesdcnsess 
0, SS AS ae SE Se Se ae 19 EE oe ae 
2. too. scadbbedbesstsacies:cccackesarhosaes s i Tecntde discccssooen 
| ETE ETS TEN I SE Sennen 18 | as Gee ee 
9 en lols cans hha depsecesche - 0s codhitdaressan s Lg bee AB EAS 
ik 5 1 on, codes crlenabbiblloasla- oor opaleh cbimeatin 9 _ | § ESCO TSE 
Ne Ne ee nn. 4 ccagnowscelabbacadde+ccccadheasbeunton 3 , py SE keyed Diptel eee 
0 EE EEE ETE RE SF SST 7 Ste wadnandianerecesks 
a al, . oc ong dlnaemalaibon 7 yp CR Eee ea 
oo nn in auch din ee damudaneel: -60s sectadenene ted 9 | ee ep 
Ss a ocdaceketetibldeescocds -ccccosdeseccntace 56 | 4,794.93 3] 150. 00 
TE AE TS A TS TF Rs Boye pp oS | Pe Pee 
CC EE Se Se ee a mae 211 {11,393.71 1 150. 00 
ths chnasLucuvessepgeumdicn 361 119, 454.16 | 4218 |11,609.68| 211] 3,013.32 




















1 Includes $143.50 for loss of thumb in one case. 


2In oon 
3 Inclu 
4 Includes six cases comb 


te 
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OHIO. ' 


The report of the Industrial Commission of Ohio on industrial 
accidents, issued under date of March 1, 1916, contains information, 
largely statistical, covering the first 18 months of the operation of 
the Ohio workmen’s compensation act as a compulsory measure, 
January 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. It is the third of a series of 
general accident reports issued by the department of investigation 
and statistics of the industrial commission, the first report covering 
the 22 months when the workmen’s compensation law was a voluntary 
act, March 1, 1912, to December 31, 1913, and the second covering 
the period January 1, 1914, to June 30, 1914, the first half year of the 
operation of the act as a compulsory measure. The present report, 
therefore, is cumulative in that it includes the period covered by the 
second report and an additional 12 months. The purpose of the 
report is briefly stated in the introduction: 


It is believed that the information concerning 100,003 industrial accidents con- 
tained in the following pages will be of great assistance in the campaign of accident 
prevention. Any intelligent efforts to reduce the hazards of industry will take the 
direction of educating both employers and employees as to the causes of injury, the 
loss of earning power to employees due to their disability and the cost to employers 
of providing compensation for injuries which could have been prevented by reasona})le 
care and by the use of proper safety devices. Such figures as those given in the {c/- 
lowing report, which show the large number of injuries to the eye and the large number 
of serious injuries due to infection, should go far toward convincing both employers 
and employees that many industrial injuries are entirely preventable. 

The workmen’s compensation act of Ohio provides four types of 
insurance to pay compensation to employees injured or to dependents 
of employees fatally injured by industrial accidents: 

1. Payment from the State insurance fund of claims of employees injured in esta!)- 
lishments which contribute to this fund. 

2. Payment direct to injured employees or to dependents of employees fatally 
injured in establishments where employers carry self-insurance under the State plan. 
3. Payment from the special State fund of claims of injured public employees. 

4. Payment of claims of employees injured in establishments where the employer 
had neither paid into the State fund nor secured permission to carry self-insurance 
under the State plan. 

Aside from the 100,003 claims allowed by the industrial commission 
under the workmen’s compensation act, additional allowances 
amounting to $32,683.21 were made on 353 claims adjudicated prior to 
January 1, 1914. Omitting this last item, the total amount awarded 
was $4,401,986.16, which does not include the cost of medical and 
hospital attention in establishments where the employer carried sel!- 
insurance under the State plan, and was, therefore, required to fur- 
nish medical and hospital attention to injured employees without 


expense to the employee. 





1 Industrial Commission of Ohio, Department of Investigation and Statistics, Report No. 21: Industria! 
accidents in Ohio, Jan. 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. Columbus, 1916. 231 pp. 
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The following table sets forth the number of claims allowed and 
the amount of award, classified by each type of compensation provided 
by the State law: 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS AND AWARDS MADE, BY NATURE OF DISABILITY, UNDER EACH 
SPECIFIED PLAN PROVIDED BY THE OHIO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, FOR 
THE 18 MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 















































Permanent total Permanent partial 
Deaths. disability.1 disability. 
Plan. 7 nank — 
= Award. — Award. — Award. 
EE ibnd ds acon sewnsacesdsces 429 \$1, 024, 692. 18 11 | $21,474.86 | 1,889] $793,914.97 
Dest NIR As lhc cdsuncditidekddccases 136 | 336,090. 00 5 | 15,896.88 468 223, 539. 91 
TRG cites ness wccsagecesinessevs 25 PTE Licrcwculastaed esos 29 13, 436. 88 
WOMEN d 0c. coccde ct. cenbs abies 26| 71,799.03 2| 7,469.58 31 18, 218. 35 
 cckths «ig clllectedbadehins 616 | 1,486,074. 61 218] 44,841.32] 2,417] 1,049,110. 11 
Claims adjudicated prior to Jan. 1, 1914. 8 494. 25 4| 5,735.98 62 14, 848. 44 
SS Ces ee 624 | 1, 486, 568. 86 22| 50,577.30 | 2,479 | 1,063, 958. 55 














Temporary disability lasting— 





Total. 
Plan. More than 7 days. 7 days or less. 





Num- Num- Num- 
her. Award. her. Award. eer, Award. 


























WUT oiiocs ciebinandusoveeda 32, 334 |$1, 294,327. 59 | 36,790 |$130, 908. 74 | 71,453 | $3,265,318. 34 
ls aicncernnnnansapensda 11,356 | 337,853.60 | 15,339 |............ 277304 | 29137 380.39 
SE Tbh cis biles-sckcsscenked | 7745] 41,952.62] 225] 1,597.25] 15024 110, 480. 15 
PO aah wi dnb dadedssabaccedeas 158| 15,294. 82 5 25.50} 1,222|  112)807.28 

| RPI LE Ret 3 | 44,593 | 1,689, 428.63 | 52,359 | 132,531.49 |100,003 | 4,401, 986. 16 
Claims adjudicated prior to Jan. 1, 1914.) 257 11, 513.94 22 90. 60 353 32, 683. 21 

EES RPE | 44,850 | 1,700, 942. 57 | 52,381 | 132,622.09 |100,356 | 4, 434, 669. 37 








1 Compensation for permanent total disability continues during the lifetime of the ne employee, and 
the expenditure shown for cases of this kind is therefore not an PRAY but only the amount awarded 
during the 18 months. Cases of other kinds are also continued an ditional allowances made from time 
to time. 

2 The rere eee of 17 of these cases was 33 ee. 

3 The law also requires employers carrying insurance under this bw to furnish medical and hospital 
attention without expense to injured employees. The medical and hospital expenses are not included 
in this = whereas such expenses are included in the amounts reported under the other methods of 
compensation. 


The total number of claims disallowed during the 18 months was 
7,986, of which 7,680 were under the first plan, 53 under the second 
plan, 152 under the third plan, and 101 under the fourth plan. 

Including all types of compensation, the total and average awards 
made in fatal cases during the 18 months were as follows: 

TOTAL AND AVERAGE AWARDS MADE IN FATAL CASES FROM JAN. 1, 1914, TO JUNE 











30, 1915. 
Number . Average 
Kind of benefit. of cases. Award. award. 
Death. .... bce dinetldedues desataddedscecccceséépeiiens 508 | $1,385,131. 31 $2, 726. 64 
Medical and hospital expemses !............cccceeceeeeeeececsccees 377 17, 368. 92 46. 07 
Funeral e YE i SS RE ers eer eee 597 81, 859. 09 137. 12 
INCL Ub ods seU Sak Se eTEEU SUS owe conc cdsdiisisecs 10 1, 715. 29 171.53 














1 This does not include the medical and hospital expenses of injured employees of firms carrying self- 
insurance under the State plan. 
2 Where accidents were not immediately fatal and death benefits had not been awarded on June 30, 1915. 
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In 144 cases (28.3 per cent) thedeath benefits totaled $3,500 or over, 
The number left dependent by 420 (68.2 per cent) of the 616 fatally 
injured whose claims were allowed was 1,147 wholly dependent and 
32 partially dependent. 

The average compensation award in the 2,413 permanent partial 
disability cases allowed was $399.92, and the average allowed for 
medical and hospital expenses was $47.14.?_ In 668 cases (27.7 per 
cent) the amount awarded was between $200 and $500, and in each 
of 259 cases (10.7 per cent) the award was $1,000 or over. 

Of 44,593 claims involving temporary disability for more than 7 
days, the average compensation awarded was $29.80, while the aver- 
age amount allowed for medical and hospital expenses was $14.50, 
and of 52,359 claims in which disability lasted for 7 days or less, the 
average allowed for medical and hospital expenses was $3.58.° 

The report classifies the causes of accidents by the primary or prin- 
cipal cause, for the reason, it is explained, that all preventive measures 
must in the last analysis be determined by this cause rather than by 
the immediate cause. In presenting the following table, which shows 
the number and per cent of accidents according to each general cause 
class, the report makes special reference to the causes of accidents 
resulting in permanent partial disability, since ‘‘a knowledge of them 
is necessary in order that proper steps may be taken to prevent such 
accidents in the future.”’ 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ACCIDENTS ASCRIBED TO EACH GENERAL CAUSE CLASS 
DURING THE 18 MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 



































Number of accidents result- | Per cent of accidents result- 
ing in— ing in— 
Total = _- 
num- er- 
Cause class. ber of a Perma-| ‘T'em- -— ma- | Tem- 
acci- nent | ment po- nent | Bent | po- 
dents. | Death. partial] rary |Death. par- | rary 
ben iGisa- | disa- total | ‘tial dis 
x ity. * - |bility.‘ 
bility. ility ility bility bility : ilit) 
MaeRInery ... «..-- + 200+--s00-0+--- 25,867 | 112 5] 1,484 | 24,266] 0.43] 0.02] 5.74] 93.51 
Nature of material used (hot 

metals, corrosives, gas, etc.)..... 8, 770 91 4 87 | 8,588) 1.04 -05 -99 | 97.92 
Falling and shifting objects........ 36, 193 124 4 392 | 35,673 .34 -O1 | 1.08} 98.56 
Carrying, lifting, or handling great 

ONES 8) os Soe e ee cece cocccsccs 2,349 Skil. 1} 2,343] .21]....... -04 | 99.74 

tT a a pa: 10,054 | 139 3 85 | 9,827] 1.38] .03] .85] 97.74 
Transportation on tracks.......... 1,715 61 1 75 | 1,578 | 3.56 06] 4.37] 92.01 
Transportation by water.........-. 15 «| See eS. i © ) Sie 20. 00 

rtation not on _ tracks 

(trucks, automobiles, motor- 

CYCIOS, OCC.) 0... ce cccdcccsccccccs 1,170 26 1 20 | 1,123] 2.22 -09} 1.71] 95.98 
Mets sennbnesspegesesevncces 982 | 1 ee 20 |6—l}U es ee 2.04 | 96.74 
Hand tools and simple apparatus..| 9,738 Piininesdd 225 | 9,508 mp feweeert 2.31 | 97.64 
Miscellaneous causes..............- 3, 150 8 ee 28 | 3,093 2) ee -89 | 98.19 

inh sepencetnsoeweneues 100, 003 616 18 | 2,417 | 96,952 - 62 -02 | 2.42] 96.96 














1 ~? cases in which the injured employee never made final application for compensation are not in- 


2 Does not include 468 cases reported by firms carrying self-insurance under the State plan, as the law 
requires that they furnish m and hospital expenses to injured employees without charge, and 165 cases 
in which no bill was reported to the commission. 

3 This does not include medical and hospital expenses for injured employees of firms carrying self-insw'- 
ance under the State plan. 

4 Some of the percentages in this column have been slightly changed as they are not correct in the origina! 


table. 
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As suggested in the introduction, the report shows a large number 
of injuries to the eyes and a large number of serious injuries due to 
infection. Thus of the 18 permanent total disability cases, 22.2 per 
cent resulted in loss of vision of one or both eyes, and of the 2,417 
accidents causing permanent partial disability the eyes were affected 
in 385, or 15.9 per cent, of the cases. Of this latter number, 69, cr 
17.9 per cent, were claims in which the permanent partial disability 
was the result of infection. Of all permanent partial disability claims 
allowed, 235, or 9.7 per cent, were the result of infection. Taking 
the entire 100,003 accident claims allowed by the commission during 
the 18 months under consideration, infection was reported as having 
occurred in 9,024 (9.02 per cent) cases. 

In other words, infection occurred in almost 1 out of every 10 cases. It is obviously 
not possible to make any definite statement as to the proportion of cases in which 
alequate precautions would have prevented the infection, but it is safe to say that a 
reasonable effort to give injuries aseptic dressings would have saved much suffering, 


would have prevented a considerable number of permanent partial disabilities, and 
would have saved human lives. 


Thirty-seven of these cases resulted fatally and 8,751 resulted in 
prolonged temporary disability. Of the 96,952 accidents resulting 
in temporary disability, 58,322 (60.2 per cent) were due to abrasions, 
bruises, contusions, crushes, cuts, and lacerations, most of which, 
29,343, or 50.3 per cent, were of the hand, thumb, or fingers. 

Owing to the fact that the analysis of the accident claims filed 
under the workmen’s compensation act during the first six months 
of 1914 did not include data concerning time lost by reason of acci- 
dents, this portion of the report covers the 12 months ending June 
30, 1915. During this period the average time actually lost as a 
result of the 71,400 accidents which caused temporary disability 
was 14 days; the average time lost for the 32,732 accidents which 
caused temporary disability for more than 7 days was 28.2 days; 
and the average time lost for the 38,668 accidents which caused 
temporary disability for 7 days or less was 2.1 days. 

The following table shows the cost in time and money of acci- 
dents occurring during the 12 months ending June 30, 1915. The 
low compensation cost in the case of fatal accidents is noticeable, 
the average per case being $2,374.34 and the average per day lost 
being approximately 23 cents. This, however, is based upon a year 
of 365 days. Reduced to a 300-day year the compensation cost 
would be about 28 cents per day. In the case of permanent total 
disabilities compensation continues during the lifetime of the in- 
jured employee, and the total here shown, amounting to $26,507.03, 
is therefore not an aggregate, but only the amount awarded during 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1915. 
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COST IN TIME AND MONEY OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING THE 12 MONTHS 
, ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 





























wet Numt 
Type of disability. rr shan Award. Days lost, 
ict abide ie nina GU Seo ab atin ae + ahaa edyier CITES, Pre 482 | 1 $1,144, 429.90 | 24,995 197 
ee a 5 ee eee ee 13 3 26, 507. 03 4164, 965 
Permanent hw ks ii as ox taeee se cin nia snlnhe GAN hale ete 1, 646 3718, 986. 00 492, (i 
Temporary disability................-.-.-.-..- Bosths Ces he are pe 71,400 | 81,370, 522.00 1, 002, S08 
Debits Tihs celby d eitaiey dst cnet ek Pet eee 73,541 | 3,260,444.93 6, 654, 966 





1 Includes dvath benefits, medical and hospital expenses and funeral expenses. 

Maly.) expectancy according to Carlisle mortality tables. Not including five cases in which the age wa: 
3 Includes compensation and medical and hospital expenses. 
* Life expectancy according to Carlisle mortality tables. 

The following table shows the number and per cent of accidents, 
by kind of injury, for the 18 months ending June 30, 1915, as com- 
pared with the 6 months ending June 30, 1914, and the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1915, showing a slight increase in the accidents ro- 
sulting in permanent partial disability, and a slight reduction in the 
accidents resulting in temporary disability. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EACH KIND OF ACCIDENT CLAIM ALLOWED FOR THE 


18 MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1915, AS COMPARED WITH THE 6 MONTHS ENDING JUNE 
30,1914, AND THE 12 MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 



































Six months Twelve months | Eighteen mont!is 
ending ram 30, | ending June 30, | ending June 3), 
1914. x 1915. 
Kind of injury. 9 1915 915 
os 
Per . | Per z Pet 
Number. ounti Number. eont.. Nember.! eent 
et tid inte ha ckinach e0udheneecsevssases 128 0. 48 482 0. 66 616 | 0. 62 
Permanent total disability. ....................- 3 01 13 . 02 18 02 
Permanent partial disability.................... 601 | 2.27 1,646 | 2.24 2,417; 2.42 
Tem ry disabilities terminated— 

Ns Stan nnn op ass saccesecabe 13,692 | 51.74| 38,668} 52.58] 52,359 | 52.38 
Within second week. ............-..-.------ 4,328 | 16.35 15, 591 15. 59 
EE nosctccsesqpcoccscuupcouss 2,681 | 10.13 10, 378 10. 38 
Within fourth week..................--.---- 1,663 | 6.28 || 39 701] 44 50 6, 053 6.05 
Within fifth to thirteenth week............- 3,006 | 11.36 ’ . 11,124} 11.12 
Within fourteenth week or later............- 290 1. 10 1, 386 | 1.3 
Time not determined ..............-.......- 71 +27 | 61 (M 

Total temporary disabilities.............. 25,731 | 97.23 71,400 | 97.08 96,952 | 96." 

iit namie $0¥% 5-0 26, 463 | 100. 00 | 73, 541 | 100.00 100,003 | 100.0) 








1 Although the report under review, covering 18 months, includes the 6-month period ending June : 
1914, and the reste an ending June 30, 1915, the totals given therein are not the sum of the iti 
as given for each period standing by itself. This discrepancy is not explained. The totals in this column: 
are taken from the report under review, as are also the totals for the 12-month period ending June 30, |i». 
while the totals in the first column are taken from report No. 4, Industrial Accidents in Ohio, Jan. | |: 
June 30, 1914. 

During the 12-month period ending June 30, 1915, the age of 37,869 
of the 73,541 injured employees was ascertained. Of this number 
14,478, or 38.2 per cent, were between the ages of 20 and 30, and 
10,185, or 26.9 per cent, were between the ages of 30 and 40. Only 
2.1 per cent were under i8 years of age. Almost exactly nine-tenths 


were under 50 years. Of the employees fatally injured 56.9 per cent 
[122] 
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were under 40 years of age, the largest per cent (27.3 per cent) being 
between 30 and 40; of the 13 permanent total disability cases 11, 
or 84.6 per cent, of the injured employees were less than 40; of both 
the permanent partial and temporary disability cases, the largest 
number of injured employees were between the ages of 20 and 30 
years, being 34.5 per cent in the one case and 38.5 per cent in the 
other. More than four-fifths of the former and almost nine-tenths 
of the latter were under 50 years of age. 

Eliminating accidents causing death, permanent total disability, 
or permanent partial disability, 96,952 accident claims were adjudi- 
cated during the 18 months ending June 30, 1915. The duration of 
these accidents was as follows: 


DURATION OF TEMPORARY DISABILITY ACCIDENTS FOR THE 18 MONTHS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1915. 




















Time. Number. | Per cent. 
Disability terminated— 

ns es eseee 52,359 54. 01 
Within cecond week............... 15, 591 16. 08 
Within third week................. 10,378 10. 70 
Within fourth week................ 6, 053 6. 24 
Within fifth to thirteenth week. . .. 11, 124 11. 47 
Within fourteenth week or later... . 1,386 1. 43 
Pf eee 61 . 06 

RRR SD. a | 96,952 | 100.00 











Of the 95,567 accidents in the 18-month period, for which the 
hour of occurrence was reported, 50.8 per cent were during the fore- 
noon hours, the largest proportion (12 per cent) of these being be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock. In the afternoon the hour of most frequent 
occurrence was from 3 to 4 o’clock, when 10.8 per cent of the acci- 
dents are reported to have occurred. 

Data on length of experience of workers were secured for 42,860 
of the 47,664 claims which were allowed, each involving disability of 
more than 7 days. Of this number 23,662 employees (55.2 per cent) 
had worked 1 year or more at the time of the accident. 

As to the wages received by injured employees, reports were not 
secured in claims against the State insurance fund where the disa- 
bility did not exceed 7 days. Of the 63,213 claims of other types the 
weekly wages were reported for 59,870 males and 1,327 females. The 
weekly wages of males were between $10 and $15 in 48.1 per cent of 
the cases, and under $20 in 85.2 per cent of the cases. For females 
the weekly wages were under $10 in 83.8 per cent of the cases and 
under $7 in 38.7 per cent of the cases. 

One hundred and eighty pages of the report are devoted to 19 
tables setting forth in detail the facts here briefly outlined. 
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WISCONSIN. 


The table which is presented herewith shows the completed expe- 
rience, by industry classes, on workmen’s compensation insurance 
policies which were issued in 1914, and on which, consequently, 
full year had elapsed December 31, 1915. The pay rolls and earne« 
premiums were determined by actual audits. The compensation in- 
curred was determined as of February 1, 1916. About 15 per cent 
of the compensation incurred was reported as outstanding on that 
date. Hence the cost of compensation ought not to be materially 
affected by subsequent developments. The table was made up from 
individual policy reports and both compensation cost and the classi- 
fications were checked with other records of the commission. 

Column 3 shows the total compensation incurred, including both 
the indemnity and the medical benefits paid or to be paid on account 
of accidents which occurred while these policies were in effect. 

Column 7 shows the ‘pure premium’’; that is, the actual cost of 
compensation per $100 pay roll. 

Columns 6 and 8 show, respectively, the premium rate actually 
collected on these policies and the bureau base rate on May 1, 1915. 
The premiums collected average substantially less than the present 
bureau base rates, not only on account of merit rating reduction 
from base rates, but also because a large percentage of the total 
volume of insurance was carried by mutual and nonbureau stock 
companies. 

The totals in each column for “‘all industries” and for industry 
groups include some minor industry cl-sses not separately shown. 
The rates in columns 6, 7, and 8 for “‘all industries” and for industry 
groups are weighted averages. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE EXPERIENCE OF WISCONSIN ON AUDITED 
POLICIES OF 1914 ISSUE. 


















































Num- 
her is io 
o a- jmium Bu- 
Audited Earned So on | com- tal rate tg reaul 
payroll. | premiums. pensa- | acci-| col- |,*. basi 
Industry. incurred. | * bie dents.| lect- 7™!™| rate. 
acci- |- ed. 
dents. 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 
All industries. ............. $100, 757, 224 | $1,510,152 | $872,198 | 7,968} 114 /$1.51 |$0.87 | $1.61 
MINING AND QUARRYING. 
Lead and zine mining............ 251, 795 17, 889 6, 751 44 1 | 7.10 | 2.68) 6.09 
Limestone quarrying............. 139, 469 7, 189 5, 272 26 1 | 5.15 | 3.76) 3.32 
uarrying, N. 0. C..........------- 240, 064 13, 763 6, 221 44 2| 5.74) 2.58) 3.99 
and gravel digging....... es 154, 862 5, 714 8, 663 ae 3.70 | 5.60} 3.99 
Total—Mining and quarry- 
Bins oe bea end adipncwisnees 798, 685 45, 334 27, 202 141 5 | 5.68 | 3.41 |.....- 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE EXPERIENCE OF WISCONSIN ON AUDITED 
POLICIES OF 1914 ISSUE—Continued. 














































































































Num- 
- Pre- 
: . : 7) Fa- |mium) Pure] Bu- 
Audited Earned ( Pm com- tal | rate | pre- | reau 
Industry. payroll, | premiums. incurred. | P@™Sa | acci-} col- | mi- | base 
‘| ble jdents.} lect- | um. | rate. 
acci- ed. 
dents. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING. | 
Glue manufacturing.............. $159,314 $1, 529 $777 "YA '30. 96 [$0.49 | $1.33 
Paint manufacturing............. 60, 687 1, 025 428 yee 1.69} .72] 2.00 
Soap manufacturing bene Soperecasna 125, 121 1, 425 417 5 eee 1.14 38 123 
Miscellaneous chemicals !......... 203, 836 3,388 1,795 tas 1. 67 ot ed Ls 
Total—Chemical manufac- | | ais 
Si bdeen ws whine oe.0 00 _. 548, 958 7,367 3,427 | if ee 1.35 | . 4 ere 
EARTH AND STONE WORKING. ed "Laas Ls A les Sie : 
Brick manufacturing year! eeseces 268, 915 4,511 4,017 18 | 1/ 1.68} 1.49] 1.52 
Concrete block manufacturing... . 75, 291 1,014 909 _) == 1.35 | 1.21 1. 22 
Ore — pagececenccccccensces 149, 035 3, 562 4,347 28 1 | 2.39 | 2.92] 3.99 
~~ See pRen Re Ee 471, 136 5, 060 2, 982 yap ne: 1.07} .63| 1.73 
Stone crushing..............-.... 130, 148 4,336 1, 242 16 |...... | 3.34] 196] 3.99 
Total—Earth and stone | 
Sas dhaceccténneans 1, 426, 782 24,094 | 18,459; 148/| 3 | 1. 68 | x | 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES. fT one 
De ith reins 6isssce-...... 567,939 4, 980 1, 763 St Be ws a: | .87] .31] 1.17 
Breweries ......--- wee esccceecceee 3, 136, 904 47,167 28, 207 289 | 3/} 1.50] .90]| 2.00 
Candy manufacturing............ 373, 412 3, 396 990 sk SERRE. | .91] .27 71 
Cigar manfacturing, hand.” -” saa} = reis| eg) og 22 "at | lon] “38 
Cnet manufacturing. . 217, 318 2) 038 1,092 18 enna “94 BI “95 
jews <yge > (eek lated dole 302, 885 3,591 2,248 18 211.18] .74 95 
Malting. ....--..-.--------..---- 307, 560 5, 872 4, 502 15}; 1/1.90/ 1.46] 2.00 
Meat packing (no slaughtering)... 108, 166 1, 763 1,041 | eye 1.63 | .96] 2.00 
Milling, flour............-..-...-. 457, 326 11,028 4,374 26 | 1/| 2.41} .96] 2.08 
Milling, M. 0. C......-----.--....- 245, 920 5, 201 772 eee 2.12} .31]} 2.08 
Sausage manufacturing Seesccceces 177, 955 3, 184 1,347 / | 1.78 - 76 1. 22 
Tobacco rehandling.............. 249, 597 1,370 60 5 Prem .55| .02 55 
Tobacco manufacturing n. 0. c.. . 159, 489 1,063 22 |} eee - 67 01 - 44 
Total—Foodand beverages.| 8,436,317] 115,512 | 60,184| 569| 8|1.37| .71|...... 
LEATHER WORKING. " BRM Bare Senin 
Boot and shoe manufacturing. . .. 2, 028. 904 8. 515 4.234 5 . 
Bag and portmanteau manufac- opis: 7 a; Sasi Hasta Relea 
Glove maiainairing?. 2. ivesa| = aaa ort. 33 | loa] [33 
7 WEEE SEER wwe we ee ee wee wee ri 7 j « . od 
Harness and saddlery manufac- ; ™ pres me are 
po ae ee 356, 211 3, 164 8 
Pocket book manufacturing....... | 111,947 ” 547 337 4 aso Be "30 “$5 
ey EE ae | 1,132, 260 11, 780 9, 737 46 3 | 1.04] .86] 1.22 ’ 
Total—Leather working....| 4,073, 595 26,902} 15,145} 116|/ 4| .66| .37 |... 
METAL WORKING. parr i ae 
Agricultural machinery manufac- 
| es ee cccecccese 290, 023 4, 497 4,096 31 1} 1.55 | 1.42] 2.65 
Brass goods manufacturing... ... 99, 858 1,221 "154 Oy Ee. 1.22] .15] 1.27 
canevaeeetasiisiiing | dante] ras) has) Blo |P) 2G) Be 
‘ranes, , uring... 7 : oa. Se . 38] 2.65 
Enamel ware manufacturing... .. 103, 206 2, 982 105 wie. 2.90] .10] 2.75 
Foundries, iron . 22 462, 832 7, 659 5, 766 33 1} 1.66/ 1.25] 1.46 
Fouad” SE are os 3, 928 679 9]......} 1.60] .27] 1.46 
‘oundries, steel.................. 06 3,950] 2,256 TER cece: 1.79} 1.03 | 2.75 
Gas and gasoline engine manu- fe ; { 
{cturin |. ae 422, 249 4, 225 2, 662 ~~ Sa 1.00| .63] 1.46 
achine shops, no foundry...... 2,290,614 24,035 18,345 1.04; .80} 1.27 
Machine sh: 5 7 
= eshops, with foundry.....| 2, 522, 706 34,866 | 14,878 204 111.39] .594 1:46 
able works................-. 559, 960 5, 239 1, 541 Se Bas cass 041) .27' LZ 




















1 Includes chiefly chemicals not otherwise classified, acids, varnish, beeswax, and linseed oil. 
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Num- 
— 2 Pre- . 
iy) a- |(Mlum) Pure} Bu.- 
— Earned ros aig com- | tal r~ pre- | reay 
payroll. | premiums. |; pensa- | acci-| col- | mi- | base 
Industry. incurred. ble j|dents.| lect- | um. | rate. 
acci- ed. 
dents. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 g 

METAL WORKING—concluded. 

Pipes, cast iron, manufacturing. . $176, 655 $3, 137 $3, 862 ee $1.77 {$2.18 | $3.99 
lrofessional and scientific instru- 

i ice EI A 226,114 1,038 36 i eee 46] .02]...... 
Plumbers’ supplies manufactur- 

Ts scan chneeneees c+ 302, 926 2, 857 1, 404 5 pe aden 94] .46 . 68 
Sheet-metal work, shop only..... 775, 952 9, 505 5, 023 | ee 1.22] .65/] 1.38 
Spring, spring bed, and wire-mat- 

tress manufacturing............ 111, 793 989 80 yy ee -89} .07/] 1.3 
Steel works, structural fabricating 215, 690 7,590 4, 033 a 3.51 } 1.87] 4.80 
Stove manufacturing, not sheet 

REE, NET SE ree 703, 273 5, 427 5,039 | ae ate eda), 1.11 
Tool manufacturing.............. 174, 062 1, 166 1,044 a Pande -67) .60 74 

Total—Metal working...... 11, 444, 581 146, 194 85,175 888 3 | 1.28 i 

PULP AND PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURING. 

Paper manufacturing !............ 1, 447, 406 25, 985 27, 923 235 3 | 1.79] 1.82] 2.40 
Paper boxes, folding............. 358, 600 4, 366 2,471 Tw ae 1.22 | .69] 1.17 
Paper boxes, solid..............- 164, 304 1,976 746 TP lacnenn Beene see) 1.17 
eal Ss Mais Ob > 604 saan eces 120, 962 640 143 w Biuaste 53} .12 55 
Pulp manufacturing, ground 

RS Mailing dn cite na be dnp 60 oe 655, 592 14, 733 7, 341 126 1 | 2.24 51.12} 2.40 
Pulp manufacturing, sulphite.... 705, 509 17, 304 13, 875 127 2 | 2.45 |1.96} 3.80 
Saw and barking mill............ 178, 184 5, 374 , 222 28 1 | 3.20} 1.81} 3.99 
Writing paper manufacturing ... 421, 357 3, 937 5, 804 48 1] .9411.37] 1.27 

Total—Pulp and paper 
manufacturing ........... 4, 357, 659 78, O54 66, 238 674 8 | 1.79 | 1.52 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 
Bag manufacturing, burlap ...... 117, 089 298 142 OY epee. -% ji .12 56 
Clothing manufacturing ......... 841, 854 2, 348 419 OS cn cwail 28 | .05 23 
Cloth manufacturing, wool and 

I tit chin sy als teen 00 Snes < « 300, 788 1, 562 1,010 OD hk den -52| .34 7 
Glove and mitten manufactur- 

EC ist ani <sncsgsacdees 129, 815 842 50 | ig Aen “Ee .65 | .04 3 
Grass rug manufacturing........-. 97, 285 546 587 7S eo 56] .60] 1.11 
Hat manufacturing, straw....... 264, 263 620 174 * oo 23} .07 . 28 
Horse blanket manufacturing - . . . 81, 908 586 62 oh teprety, + oe 57 
Hosiery manufacturing.......... 196, 685 763 183 ee -38 | .09 63 
Knit goods, n.0.c............... 1, 186, 363 4,731 1, 270 19 1} .40] .11| .63 
Net manufacturing, not wire... .. 35, 634 801 4, 345 7 1] .59 ; 3.18 11 
- ERS ET Soa 225, 188 726 472 | eee on | 2! . 23 
Yarn manufacturing ............. 111, 522 609 384 - g Bae -51 32 74 

Total—Toxtile manufactur- 
{Sy ae deta oer 4,122,719 17,775 11, 050 95 3} .43| .27 
VEHICLE MANUFACTURING. 
Automobile manufacturing...... 768, 141 8, 371 6, 565 84 1} 1.09} .86 . 84 
Automobile body manufacturing. 433, 880 4, 501 1, 249 20 1 | 1.04 en. 2.21 
Carriage manufacturing .......... 421, 415 4, 085 6, 496 see 97) 1.54) 1.11 
Carriage and wagon manufactur- 
a AES REAR e! <a 464, 249 3, 273 2, 950 ae ee ms | 4} 1.73 
Car manufacturing, railroad, all 
Si i Een bel his a’ dbs gee + « « 72, 490 1, 980 2, 645 20 |......| 2.74 | 3.66 | 2.75 
Wagon manufacturing ........... 58, 809 843 332 © hes cuts 1.42) .56] 1.73 
Total—Vehicle manufactur- 
ae ee 2, 304, 831 23, 742 20, 385 203 311.08) .80 |....-- 








1 Includes a small amount of wood-pulp making not separated on insurance reports. 
ufacturin 


2 Mostly wagon man 
reports 


g. ‘Sma 
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amount of carriage manufacturing, not separated on insurance 
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— [ 
Num- 
| ber Pre- 
of Fa- |mium) Pure} Bu- 
Audited Earned ae com- | tal rate pre. | reau 
pay roll, premiums, |; pensa- | acci-| col- | mi- | base 
Industry. | incurred. ble |dents.! lect- | um, | rate. 
acci- ed. 
dents. 
| } 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7] 8 
| 
oF ace 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC- | 
TURING. 
a $160, 995 $7 $182 5 |...... $0.45 |$0.11 | $0.68 
Boot and shoe manufacturing, | | 
Pei dhacue oss decceestsecoes 182, 828 914 « 219 DE Retdndew 50 -12 41 
Button manufacturing, pearl... ..| 66, 978 650 277 | Bee i; ,91 -41 1.06 
Cleaning and dyeing............. 65, 767 1,459 422 B hinsces 2.22] .64] 2.40 
EMNgravin@ ...----0202----2-0-0-0- 118, 314 507 57 5 431 .05) .33 
prec gg Sk eid ddl maw 4 os ° 688 4,238 31 1 | 1.40 .69 1.38 
ithographing ...... ae a 7,7 , 168 169 |, Seee 49} .06| .68 
Newspaper publishing ........... 515, 867 3, 539 676 | See . 69 .13 | . 68 
Artists, reporters, c. 0. f., etc .... 127, 834 SS ee ae ms .00 .09 
hers hehe 4b co.cc ceeegee “ae a He 1, 505 = .61 13; .68 
i citerecwncerresenenconal 42, 79: , 283 395 _’ ae .53 . 16 68 
Rubber mills, mn. 0. c............. 121, 327 873 191 | aa 7 ‘ 16 1.60 
Tire manufacturing, rubber .... -.| 266, 108 2, 690 2,979 | a 1.01 | 1.11 1.06 
Wall paper manufacturing....... 119, 907 779 127 agen 65] .11 68 
Total—Miscellaneous mapn- | a ahh ge 
ER ccs cccespéccsss ' 4, 209, 344 31,8 11,577 MGT... = ROiniveadedadtet.e 
—< — — —————— O——————————— ————— '—— > | — —=— ——— 
WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES. 
Box manufacturing, wood..... $a 77,149 13, 370 8,152 | | 37 1.98 | 1.20 | 2.00 
Carpentry, shop only........-... 181, 600 3, 634 3,033 | ih anend 2.01 | 1.66 | 2.30 
= tees meat] eel bes) Belts) Bl yz 
1a ae ee 7,5 , 986 , 45S |) ee . 48 . of : 
Cooperage Manufacturing ......-.. 631, 394 6, 4384 2, 789 ers 1.03 | .44/ 3.16 
Excelsior manufacturing ......... 73, 358 2, 204 899 eta 3.20 | 1.22] 3.99 
Furniture manufacturing........ 1, 165, 262 12, 590 3, 869 ae 1.08 | .33] 1.27 
Logging po na le i ae a = le oo 96, 450 947 23 | 3.40 | 2.68 | 4.37 
ORCINE COEWORES. ...... 2-005... f 2,741 5,170 9 7.61 | 3.10 | 15.85 
Piano and organ manufacturing. -| 180, 979 1, 035 886 _ ee .57 | .49 | 57 
Soren. «~~, CRUSE 196008 | ‘1a | 210] ‘s| i] cos|aor| Lae 
efrigerator ufacturing...... , > 93 | 7 ‘ 
Sash, door, and blind manufac- | | 
CUTER oiow 002+. 22 eeceeeeeee 1, 296, 982 22, 671 12, 059 104 211.75; .@8i 2.230 
Sawmills nanan anna 2, 090, 029 79,024) 40,925} 410} 6 | 3.78 1.95 | 3.99 
runk manufacturing, wood ..... 24, 87 ,6 yA D leeween 2.16 -66 | 2.00 
Veneer package manufacturing - . 98, 052 1, 040 334 3 1.06 | .39) 1.60 
Veneer manufacturing ........... 8, 522 5, 366 1, 695 ae 2.63 | .83/ 3.99 
Wood turning, n.0.¢............ 236, 372 5, 892 1, 587 | ae 2.50! .67 | 2.00 
Total—Woodworking in- 
il. 6.46 ohtele owe % 13, 294, 012 332,888 | 200,398 | 2,110 ae e Fee Ff eee 
CONSTRUCTION. aaa tal 
Buildings, additions, and altera- | 
on ee PP davies 02 236, 415 8, 419 8, 291 22 2| 3.561 3.52| 2.51 
Buildings, concrete, reinforced. ..| 154, 739 8,017 7, 206 5.18 | 4.65 | 5.77 
Carpentry, mM. @.C................ 991,619 30, 575 20, 490 152 4/}3.10}2.08 |) 4.18 
ed en qt eae pf = 19, = a * 1} 2. = 1.15| 1.73 
arpentry, interior............... D, 6, i oe > 1.4 -24| 1.06 
Concretefloorsand pavements... .| 479, 468 12,756] 4,535 raped 2.68] .95| 1.60 
Contractors, frame, under three | 
—s CL tds ocestwecsee 358, 609 10, 719 5, 067 ft ee 3.98 | £548 |..nc0e 
mtractors, masonry, under 
| _ three stories.......... Oe ae... 247, 840 9,099} 3,161 ee 3.68 | 1.28 |...... 
| Electric equipment installation. .. 155, 125 2, 313 902 Pisecees 1.49; .58| 1.06 
oundations, concrete............ 116, 197 6, 009 2, O14 «| eee 5. 20 1.7 3.64 
'Gasandsteam fitting...) toe] «= os ae] as iz] Lael aie] oes 
Marble and stone setting, interior . 92, 705 1, 465 218 po 1.59} .24] 106 
| Masonry, M.@.C.................. 411, 900 17, 781 6, 982 76 1|4.321)1.70] 4.80 
Masonry residences.............. 145, 753 4,742 4,515 Gg re 8.25 | 3.091 2.30 
Millwrighting.................... 230, 111 11,327} 9,578 23} 2|5.44| 4.60] 2.30 
Painting, exterior ................ 229, 902 6, 820 5, 012 27 1} 2.98 | 2.17} 5.01 
Painting, interior ................ 466, 163 6, 959 ‘ Gade 1.49) .53!1 1.17 
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Industry. 





CONSTRUCTION—Concluded. 


NS ee eee 
Plastering 

ES CERES 
Road and street making.......... 
Sewers, under 7 feet.............. 
Sewers, over 7 feet................ 
Sheet metal erecting, exterior ... . 
Shipbuilding, iron and steel... ... 
Wrearet Mains. 6... 5... ees cee 


Ce 


PUBLIC UTILITIES. 
Electric light and power compan- 
es 


i 
Gas works, operation............. 
Telephone companies, operation. . 
Telephone companies, office and 
a 
Waterworks, operation and main- 
TTT Tee 


Total—Public utilities...... 
TRANSPORTATION. 
Chauffeurs and helpers........... 


Coal docks.. 
Drivers and helpers. ............. 


Cr 


Live 
Stevedores, generalfreight........ 
Storage, n. 0. c 
Truckmen 


Total—Transportation 
TRADE. 


Auto Salesrooms...............-- 
Coal dealers, retail.............- M 
Flour, feed, and grain dealers. ... 
SESE See ee 
Lumber, feed, and fuel dealers... 
Lumber dealers. .............-.-- 
Produce dealers................-- 


Total—Trade.............. 













































































Num- 
rj - Pre- > 
oO a@ jmium) Pure! Bn- 
Audited Earned Cpe com- | tal | rate | pre- | ré ~ 1 
payroll. | premiums. incurred. | PeMSa | acci-| col- | mi- | base 
“| ble jdents.| lect- | um. | rate. 
acci- ed. 
dents. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
$178, 429 $4,372 | $2,759 10 1 $2.46 ($1.55 | $1.60 
287, 514 2, 833 2, 139 Yee 97} .75| 1.81 
503, 668 7, 789 4,901 ee: 1.54] .97]| 1.38 
390, 391 10, 217 8, 664 54 1 | 2.62} 2.23] 2.65 
69, 246 4, 805 647 | ee .95| .94] 3.32 
135, 066 13, 625 3, 081 36 1 (10.10 | 2.28] 7.60 
135, 536 7,214 5, 397 30 1| 5.24) 3.98] 5.26 
318, 536 7,378 4, 455 , - ee 2.21} 1.40] 3.32 
52, 166 2, 195 551 TF eee 4.23 | 1.06] 3.32 
392, 581 10, 949 3, 703 29 312.77) .94] 4.58 
9,605,986} 303,933 | 155,623| 1,097| 2013.16|1.62|...... 
468, 442 22, 694 4,094 32 1|4.85| .88| 4.18 
66, 310 1, 299 2,975 eee 1.96 | 4.50] 1.73 
110, 902 5, 043 3,919 12 1 | 4.55 | 3.54 | 2.75 
130, 579 701 52 SEs 54] .04) .09 
126, 698 2, 180 496 Gini 1.72] .39 | .95 
1, 073, 422 37,288 | 14,390 | 83| 3/|3.47/ 1.34|...... 
‘-— 
351, 163 6, 505 2, 559 Apes 1.86 | .73/ 1.60 
1, 000, 045 38,308 | 26,171 140 3 | 3.83 | 2.62| 5.01 
2, 679, 624 47, 131 28, 002 216 5 | 1.75 | 1.04} 1.81 
298, 52 3, 855 4,050 36 1/1.29/)1.35| .92 
109, 814 3, 854 1, 004 | ae 3.50} .91/ 6.04 
331, 509 7, 798 9, 307 iA... 2.35 | 2.80! 2.08 
94, 869 2,276 731 RR 2.40) .77)| 1.81 
116, 958 7,499 2,679 fee 6.42 | 2.29 7.95 
108, 788 1, 689 493 Tt ene: 1.55 | .45| 2.40 
483, 762 8, 512 9,475 107 1| 1.761 1.95! 2.30 
5, 887, 267 137,910 | 86,014 | 644| 10| 2.34 /1.46)...... 
145, 934 1, 984 904 ae 1.35] .62) .92 
420, 169 10, 214 4,450 Pee 2.43 | 1.06 | 3.02 
192, 408 3, 149 2, 902 | 1.64} 1.51 | 1.06 
314, 375 7,798} 10,565 79 2| 2.48] 3.37] 2.65 
361, 159 5, 468 2,618 68 Ace. 1.52} .73| 1.73 
1,379, 802 23,477 | 19,105 147 3} 1.70} 1.38| 1.73 
156, 709 1,344 1, 168 oe 91} .75| 1.06 
203, 522 1, 203 5, 964 39 1} .59}2.92| .54 
418, 725 1, 442 93 ) 34} .02) «17 
1, 652, 435 9, 253 1,997 iccand -56} .12| -41 
349, 741 1, 457 213 2 ee 42} .06| «17 
254, 032 1, 067 242 Ss ee 242] .10| .28 
190, 505 875 648 7 1] .46] .34] «84 
544, 656 2,214 770 1. vi 41] .14] .28 
, 391 2, 028 344  ) ante .53] .09] .4 
616, 161 3, 022 1, 816 | eae 49} .30] .28 
101, 808 922 941 ll 1] .90] .92| .49 
2, 114, 376 8, 364 5, 553 36 1} .39}) .26| .28 
, 021, 826 5, 295 3, 157 35 1} .52] .31 49 
7, 454 1,100 Siiccc.c) 44] .10| «2 
222, 820 1,535 1, 135 | ween | 69] 51) .66 
11, 711, 098 97,435 | 66,839 665} 10] .83} .57|...... 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE EXPERIENCE OF WISCONSIN ON AUDITED 
POLICIES OF 1914 ISSUE—Concluded. 























Num- 
ri Pre- 
. te) Fa- (mium)} Pure} Bu- 
a Earned . oe com- | tal —_ pre- | reau 
i pay roll. premiums. |. pensa- | acci-| col- | mi- | base 
Industry. incurred. ble jdents.| lect- | um. | rate. 
acci- ed. 
dents 
1 2 3 { | 5 | 6 7 8 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Clerical office force............... | $10,320,472 $17, 443 $1, 669 27 |......'$0.17 |$0. 016) £0.09 
Doctors and nurses............... 100, 676 295 21 | ee a  e - .25 
Elevator operators............... 252, 994 2, 270 | Sth RS ee .90| .00] 1.11 
Pat CA tkitn sacs cckeccsccka 799, 540 14,518 7,497 Oe bial des 1.89] .94] 1.52 
TORR node ts sce s0cdccecan 1, 014, 893 7, 229 3, 687 ee ove - 36 - 60 
leg MRiiclnwhvcccsevsntove 124,078 5, 532 4,792 > See | 4.45 | 3.87] 4.80 
Moving-picture theaters.......... 101, 199 700 ls ES eae | .69]} .O1 95 
Buildings, care, custody, and 
ER le on os cc bd eke 904, 255 10, 469 5, 445 37 1/ 1.16; .60] 1.11 
Res sith dang snd 6b bene 648, 551 5, 026 2, 056 i Rie: . 68 
Salesmen, outside................ 2, 026, 519 4, 466 1, 138 fs ee -22| .06 14 
Teachers and preachers..........| 205, 769 537 319 D hcdawaie > a Md “oR Tesscce 
TRO nnbcaed dencadzetcceben 128, 656 7,908 2, 630 ee | 6.10} 2.04 | 6.30 
Theaters, care and custody....... 196, 151 1,381 219 5 eee -70} .1L] 1.11 





























METAL-MINE ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
1914." 


A recent report of the Bureau of Mines (Technical Paper 129) deals 
with metal and miscellaneous mineral-mine (except coal-mine) acci- 
dents in the United States during 1914. It includes statistics relating 
to copper mines, gold and miscellaneous metal mines, iron mines, lead 
and zine mines (Mississippi Valley), and miscellaneous mineral mines. 

In 1914 the number of fatal accidents in these mines, as reported by 
4,805 operators, was 559, and the total number of men employed was 
158,115. Both of these figures represent a decrease from 1913, when 
the figures were 683 and 191,276, respectively. The fatality rate, 
however, shows only a slight decrease in 1914, being 3.54 per 1,000 
men employed as against 3.57 in the preceding year. A number of 
States show a slight increase in the fatality rate, but most of the prin- 
cipal mining States show a reduction, in some cases as much as 50 
per cent, and these, it is stated, “are to be accounted for largely by 
the introduction of safety appliances, better supervision, a stricter 
enforcement of rules and regulations and a close observance of State 
laws. Practically all of the larger companies, and many of the 
smaller ones, have done much in safeguarding their employees, and 
have helped to spread the ‘safety-first’ movement.” 

Of the 158,115 workers, 101,618 were employed underground and 
56,497 on the surface. Aside from the fatalities, the record of inju- 





'U. 8. Bureau of Mines: Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1914. Com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay. Technical Paper 129. Washington, 1916. 96 pp. 
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ries due to accidents is as follows: Serious injuries,! 5,073, or 32.08 
per 1,000 men employed; slight injuries, 25,143, or 159.02 per 1,000. 
Of the 559 deaths, 466 (83.36 per cent) are chargeable to underground 
work, the fatality rate being 4.59 per 1,000, while 93 (16.64 per cent) 
were killed in surface accidents, the fatality rate being 1.65 per 1,000 
men employed. The irregularity of ratio between serious and slight 
injuries, it is explained, is due to the lack of uniformity in State laws, 
or entire absence of such laws, requiring detailed records of injuries. 
More than one-third (37.56 per cent) of the fatal accidents was due 
to falls of ore or rock from roof, wall, or bank; 16.11 per cent to falling 
down stope shaft, winze or bank; 10.73 per cent to explosives, and 
8.96 per cent to haulage systems. Of the serious injuries 32.48 per 
cent were due to falls of roof, wall, or bank; 16.38 per cent to car and 
haulage systems; 10.97 per cent to timber and hand tools, and 7.94 
per cent to machinery. Thirty-four per cent of the slight injuries 
were due to falls of roof, wall, or bank; 12.54 per cent to car and 
haulage systems; 12.29 per cent to timber and hand tools, and 7.88 
per cent to machinery. Mine fires caused 10 fatalities in 1914, none 
in 1913, 1 in 1912, and37in 1911. Fatalities due to falling down shaft 
were 34, as compared with 26 in 1913, 40 in 1912, and 57 in 1911. 
The following table summarizes the number of men employed and 
the number killed and injured in all metal mines (except coal mines) 
in the United States during 1914, as compared with the three preced- 
ing years: 
NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AND NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED IN AND ABOUT 
METAL AND MISCELLANEOUS MINERAL MINES (EXCEPT COAL MINES), CLASSIFIED) 


BY KIND OF MINE, IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1914, 
COMPARED WITH THE THREE’PRECEDING YEARS. 

































































Killed. Seriously inj ured Slightly injured. 
‘ Aver- 
c- age 
Em- Rate Rate Rate 
tive num- Rate Rate Rate 
Kind of mine. oper- ploy- | “ber per | on per | on per | ‘on 
ees. Num-} 1,000 Num-] 1,000 Num-] 1,000 
ators. of ber em- 300- ber em- 300- ber em- 300- 
days . loy- day . loy- day loy- | .@2Y 
worked. Pod | basis. Pad. | basis. Ped | basis. 
ae Pye Ln hey 585, 44, 686 287; 165, 3.69) 3.85) 2,037] 45.58) 47.57) 11,330) 253. 55/264. 62 
and misce 
neous metal........ 3,536) 48,438 273; 179 3.70) 4.06; 911) 18.81) 20.64 4,690) 96. 82/106. 26 
eee aaa sinc( i beced 196; 44,807 262 148; 3. 3.78} 1,851) 41.51) 47.28) 6,922) 154. 48)176.79 
Lead zinc (Missis- 
sippi Valley only). . 10, 935 254 40| 3. 4.32) 146) 13.35, 15.76 1,605) 146. 78)173. 26 
Miscellaneous mineral; 240) 9,249 235 27| 2.92) 3.72; 128) 13.84) 17. 596] 64. 44! 82.12 
WEL oo didinea ss 4, 805) 158, 115 271; 559) 3.54) 3.92) 5,073) 32.08) 35. 57| 25,143) 159. 02/176. 29 
DOS ee bar aS 6,378} 191, 27 288] 683) 3.57| 3. 72| 5,890] 30. 79| 32. 09| 27,081] 141. 58}147. 51 
| OCS AE 5, 967| 169, 1 287} 661) 3.91] 4.09] 4,502] 26. 61! 27. , 232] 155. 04)162. 26 
Be chi ac SUA ste ocak 5, 232) 165, 979 282; 695 4.19 st 4,169] 25.12) 26.71) 22,408) 135. 01/143. 56 











1 Tn this re a serious injury is one disabling a man and keeping him from duty 20 days or more; a 
slight inp one that involves a loss of time of not less than 1 day nor more than 20 days. 

2 Involving loss of @) days or more. 

3 Involving loss of less 20 days, but more than 1 day. 
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The report comments on the unfairness of making comparisons of 
accidents in the various States based on the actual number of men 
reported as working instead of reducing the number of employees in 
each State to the equivalent of 300-day workers. The difference in 
the results arrived at by each method is illustrated by a comparison 
of the records of two years in the preceding table. It will be seen, for 
example, that the fatality rate’in 1914, based upon the number of 
men reported as working, was 3.54, and in 1913, 3.57, whereas, 
reduced to a 300-day basis, the fatality rate in 1914 was 3.92, and in 
1913, 3.72. Thus with a longer working period in 1913 than in 1914, 
the fatality rate in the former year was lower on a 300-day basis than 
it was in 1914, while on the basis of actual number of men reported as 
working, the fatality rate was higher in 1913 than in 1914. 

Data were gathered relating to the classification of mine accidents 
based on specific systems of mining, as follows: (1) Overhand stoping, 
confined to narrow veins; (2) overhand stoping, confined to wide 
veins and large ore bodies; (3) room and pillar method (without 
timber); (4) caving systems and their various modifications; (5) open 
pit, with steam shovel; (6) open pit, without steam shovel. Two 
hundred and fifty-eight returns, representing 361 fatal accidents, are 
tablulated showing that the fatality rate is highest (5.76 per 1,000 
employed) where the room and pillar method is used, with the over- 
hand stoping system responsible for the next highest fatality rate, 
5.23. 

Comparative data for metal mines, coal mines, and quarries cov- 
ering the years 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914 are presented. Here it is 
shown that the fatality rate in metal mines during 1914, as already 
indicated, was 3.54 per 1,000 employed, and that the fatality rate 
in coal mines was 3.22 and in quarries, 2.05. The comparison 
between metal and coal mines, says the report, ‘‘is not absolutely 
fair, for the reason that the metal miners worked 271 days as com- 
pared with 207 days for the coal miners. Thus the men in the metal 
mines were exposed to the mining risk 64 days longer than were the 
coal miners,” If the rates be reduced to the 300-day basis, the metal 
mine fatality rate, as shown in the table following, becomes 3.92 per 
1,000 300-day workers in comparison with 4.67 for.the coal miners 
and 2.64 for quarries. 
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FATALITY RATES IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES IN 1914 Cow. 
PARED ON A 300-DAY BASIS. 


[Length of shift not considered.] 




















Number killed 
Employees. per 1,000 em- 
Actual ployed. 
Branch oi mineral industry. davs ——} Killed. |-—-—_—_ 
actite. On On 
Actual. Pra oe actual | 300-day 
y y Basis. | basis. 
a andi ie om bieeiniie 271 | 158,115] 142,619 559 3. 54 3. 92 
IN NG edn ok bond ctlnd deleccwceeeen 302 14, 501 14, 576 23 1. 59 1.58 
Te ee ncn cdnneseci spaces 349 26, 960 31, 384 33 1, 22 1. 05 
I ds SLE inl. ches sdns s sd dnsmade 207 | 763,185 | 526,598 | 2,454 3. 22 4.67 
Ne so ia a oaks nin na seen ke beens 286 22,313 21, 241 45 2. 02 2.12 
Co ees ET Eee eee ee ee eee ere 233 87, 936 68, 187 180 2. 05 2.64 

















Classified by part of body injured, it was found that the largest 
number of accidents in metal mines (12.6 per cent) resulted in 
broken legs, with injured fingers second (7 per cent). 

The bureau collected data showing the number of men employed 
and the number of accidents at ore-dressing plants and smelters for 
the years 1913 and 1914. At ore-dressing plants in 1914, 14,501 men 
were employed and at smelters, 26,960. The fatality rates at the 
metallurgical plants are considerably lower than in the mining 
industry. The serious injuries at ore-dressing plants and smelting 
plants are also less than at the mines, while the slight injuries at 
smelters are slightly in excess of those reported for the mining indus- 
try asa whole. At ore-dressing plants the number killed and injured 
in 1914 was 1,211 compared with 1,670 in 1913, and at smelting plants 
4,658 in 1914 compared with 3,507 in 1913. 

In discussing the responsibility for mine accidents figures are cited 
from the records of the Department of Mines, Union of South Africa, 
and the report states that the actual responsibility for a mine accident 
is often a delicate question and the answer depends largely on the 
person making the report. 

There is a natural tendency to shirk responsibility and to throw the blame on the 
other party whenever possible. It is difficult to obtain an unbiased report on acci- 
dents unless they are investigated by some disinterested person, and this is not always 
done. There is carelessness of both the miner and the management. Little infor- 
mation is available showing to what extent the personal character or tendency of the 
miner and his coworker, the mine foreman, or the superintendent and others in 
authority, enters into the causes of accidents. Many accidents are due to the inexperi- 
ence of the miner, his failure to heed orders, a misunderstanding of instructions, and, 
last but not least, carelessness of himself or fellow workers. A foreman or superin- 
tendent may fail to give proper warning regarding the conditions of certain parts oi 
the mine; he may not have inspected certain stopes, rooms, or entries on the day oi 
an accident; the mine may not be properly equipped, or the operator may neglect to 
comply with the inspector’s recommendations. Evidently, there is a personal equa- 
tion of both the operator and the miner which must be considered. 
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The figures as cited in the report represent the mining industry of 
South Africa, where a large majority of the miners are Kaffirs and 
where it would be an easy matter for the inspector to shift the burden 
of responsibility onto the miner. 


The Kaffirs in their native land are not miners, and have absolutely no knuwiedge 
of machinery, electricity, or explosives when they begin work in the mines; yet the 
figures show that less than one-fourth of the fatal accidents are due to the carelessness 
and the ignorance of these uneducated laborers. Although seemingly it would not 
have been difficult to shift the burden of the responsibility onto the Kaffir, the figures 
quoted show the responsibility of the miner to be about equal to that of the operator, 
and represent the unbiased result of the inspector’s work. If these figures be taken 
as a standard, the percentage of accidents due to these causes should be less in the 
majority of the mines in the United States, especially in those mines where English- 
epeaking labor is employed. Where there is an excess of inexperienced laborers that 
do not speak English, it would seem that conditions similar to those in mines in South 
Africa should prevail. 





MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts, just before ending its 1916 
session on June 2, passed a resolve providing for the appointment of 
a special commission to be known as the commission on social insur- 
ance, ‘‘to study sickness, unemployment, and old age in Massachu- 
setts, to collect facts as to actual experience with the several forms 
of insurance therefor, and to recommend such legislation as it deems 
practical and expedient to protect the wage earners of the Common- 
wealth from the burdens of sickness, unemployment, and old age or 
any one or more of these.’ This commission is composed of two 
members of the senate—Messrs. Farnsworth and McLane—four 
members of the house of representatives—Messrs. Catheron, Bowser, 
Woodill, and Morris—and three persons to be appointed by the 
governor. It is directed to submit its report to the general court, 
with drafts of such laws as it may recommend, not later than the first 
Wednesday in January, 1917. The cooperation of the State depart- 
ment of health and the bureau of statistics is authorized and directed 
and the commission is directed to give such public hearings as may 
be necessary. 





DECISIONS OF COURTS AFFECTING LABOR IN 1915. 


Legislatures write laws, but until the courts have interpreted them 
the real effect is often uncertain. The United States Bureau of Labor 
tatistics annually prints not only the labor laws enacted in the 
country as a whole but also a careful selection of the decisions of 
the various courts of superior rank showing the application of such 
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laws to concrete cases. Important decisions under the common lay; 
are given as well, the annual bulletin on the subject thus affording 
valuable work of reference in its field. 

The volume covering the year 1915 has just appeared as Bulletin 
189 of this bureau, and presents in condensed form the salient points 
in some 270 cases. As heretofore, a summary statement of the facts 
in each case is given, followed by quotations embodying the vital 
points of the decision, the volume being prefaced by a review of the 
cases considered, indicating the effect of the rulings of the courts. 
Aliens, armed guards for work places, employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation, boycotts, blacklists, strikes, and injunctions, tlic 
rights of members of trade-unions to resist expulsion from member- 
ship, wage payments, and work time—these and almust every other 
incident of the employment relation are touched upon in one or 
several cases. 

Most numerous are decisions relating to workmen’s compensation, 
the scope and effect of this new type of law being not yet fixed with 
sufficient clearness to preclude a considerable amount of litigation. 
However, this represents but a fraction of the number of cases set- 
tled under these acts, many adjustments taking place almost auto- 
matically. Some attacks were again made last year on the consti- 
tutionality of such laws, but none was successful. An interesting 
point discussed is as to the application of the law of a State to cases 
of employees injured in interstate commerce. The Federal liability 
law applies where the employer is negligent, and the Illinois courts 
hold this to be the full measure of the employer’s liability; while the 
courts of New York and New Jersey take the position that the State 
can add a duty to compensate cases where there is no negligence, 
requiring the employer to make payments under the State law. 

Likewise diverse are the rulings as to whether injuries received 
outside the State can be compensated for under the State law, courts 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut making awards in such 
cases, while those of Massachusetts hold the contrary. Questions of 
the inclusion or exclusion of diseases incurred by reason of occupa- 
tion also lead to contrary decisions by the courts of the different 
States, even where the terms of the acts are practically identical. 

As in all recent years (since the enactment of the Federal law o! 
1908), the question of what employees on railroads are engaged i» 
interstate commerce, and therefore entitled to sue under the Federal! 
liability law, gives rise to many difficulties, and the rulings are far 
from harmonious, though clarifying decisions have been rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The same is true of the 
hours of service and safety appliance acts of Congress applicable to 
railroads, under which several decisions appear. 
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Laws of Arizona, California, the District of Columbia, and \ew 
York limiting the hours of labor of women were held constitutional, 
while the act of Massachusetts was construed to include a woman 
serving as a cashier and bookkeeper as being ‘“‘employed in labor.’’ 
The early closmg law of Utah for mercantile establishments was de- 
clared unconstitutional as not within the police power of the State 
in the form in which it was enacted, and also as special legislation, on 
account of its exceptions. This last defect was fatal also to a Louisi- 
ana statute relating to the hours of labor of stationary engineers in 
certain cities of the State. 

Interesting decisions affirm the right of members of associations of 
workmen or employers to be protected against unlawful expulsion 
from membership in such organizations, recognizing its value as an 
economic asset. Laws of Ohio and Oklahoma undertaking to pre- 
vent the discharge of workmen on account of such membership were, 
however, held unconstitutional. Other decisions worthy of mention 
in this connection construe collective agreements between employers 
and labor organizations, the union being compelled to reimburse the 
employer in a case where it had reduced the union rate of wages 
without notice to him and he had continued to pay the higher rate 
fixed upon in an earlier agreement. 

These are but a few of the cases noted in the 290 pages of decisions, 
besides which there are the analytic introduction and review and the 
indexes. The bulletin furnishes the most complete and indeed the 
only current review of the subject matter in existence, and merits 
the attention of all persons interested in the legal status of employer 
and employee. 





DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT AFFECTING LABOR. 


The Supreme Court of the United States at its term just closed 
(June 12) had before it several cases of interest to labor, two or 
three being of special importance. By its decision in St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway v. Arkansas (36 Sup. Ct., 443) it 
sustained the constitutionality of the full crew law of Arkansas, 
enacted in 1913. 

Important cases that have been before the court for varying 
periods, but on which no decisions have yet been reached, are those 
involving the minimum wage law of Oregon (Stettler v. O’Hara and 
Simpson v. O’Hara, see Bulletin 169, pp. 172--177); and the case in- 
volving the 10-hour law of Oregon covering general employments 
and including male employees (Bunting v. Oregon, see Bulletin 169, 
p- 120). The first two of these cases were argued in December, 1914, 
and were under consideration until June 12, when they were ordered 
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restored to the docket for reargument at the term of court opening 
October, 1916, as was the Bunting case, argued in April of the cur- 
rent year. A short summary of the brief submitted by the attor- 
neys for the State in the last-named case was given in the Revirw 
for June (pp. 23-29). An order for reargument was also made with 
reference to a New York (Federal court) case involving unlawful 
combinations and the attempt of labor organizations to prevent the 
use of the product of a particular manufacturer. (Paine Lumber (Co. 
v. Neal, Bulletin 169, p. 164.) This case was argued in May, 1915. 
A group of cases from the New York courts regarding the applica- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation law of that State to employees 
in interstate commerce (Jensen v. Southern Pacific Co., Bulletin 189, 
p. 221; Winfield v. New York Central & Hudson River R. R., Bul- 
letin 189, p. 254), and one or two other cases, were argued in Febru- 
ary of the current year, and remained under advisement at the end 
of the term. The importance of these pending cases and the ne- 
cessity for adjusting the conflicts of jurisdiction between the Federal 
Government and the States having compensation laws were em- 
phatically pointed out by Hon. A. J. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
Industrial Accident Commission of California, in an address delivered 
at the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. This address is sum- 
marized in the June Review (pp. 54 and 55). 
} The minimum wage cases have attracted special attention because 
of the effect that a decision of unconstitutionality would have on 
such legislation in other States. Pending a decision by the Supreme 
Court, no attempt is being made to enforce the minimum wage law 
in Minnesota, the work of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission is almost at a standstill, and a similar situation prevails in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, California, and most of the other minimum 
wage States. 





COURT DECISIONS ON POWER OF STATE INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MISSIONS TO ISSUE ORDERS. 


BY LINDLEY D. CLARK. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, on May 2, 1916, declared uncon- 
stitutional the provision of the law of that State which sought to 
confer upon the State Industrial Commission the power to make 
regulations as to the hours of labor of employed women. (State v. 
Lenge Canning Co., 157 N. W., 777.) This decision opens up the 
whole subject of the status of such bodies, in the creation of which 
the State of Wisconsin was a pioneer, having established its com- 
mission in 1911, giving to it supervision of the conditions of em- 
ployment, with power to issue and enforce orders affecting them, 
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the fixing of standards of safety to be used, and requiring the adop- 
tion of safety devices and other measures for the protection of the 
life, health, and security of employees. 

The idea has had a rapid extension, and the importance of the 
decision denying the validity of the principal grants of power is evi- 
dent from a consideration of the fact that commissions or like bodies 
with similar powers were established in the States of New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania in 1913; and in Colorado, Kansas, and Montana in 
1915. Laws establishing minimum wage boards with power to inves- 
tigate and determine minimum wages are found in Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. In Massachusetts and Nebraska failure of the 
employer to adopt the findings of the minimum wage boards incurs 
no penalty, while in the other States violation is a misdemeanor. 

There is no dispute whatever as to the status of children as being 
within the power of the Government to determine the conditions of 
their employment. The power to regulate the hours of labor of 
women is likewise generally conceded at the present time, though 
this conclusion was not reached without a prolonged struggle and 
some adverse rulings by the courts. Conditions of safety in work 
places generally are subject to reasonable regulation by the legis- 
lature, so that the only subject as to which the question remains 
open is that of minimum wages, and as to this but one decision of a 
higher court as to constitutionality has as yet been announced. In 
Stettler v. O'Hara (139 Pac., 743; Bul. No. 169, p. 173), the Supreme 
Court of Oregon upheld the minimum wage law of that State as 
constitutional. An appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been once argued (December, 1914), and at the sitting of 
the court on June 12,1916 a reargument at the next term was ordered. 

The question therefore is not one of the propriety of regulat- 
ing the subjects mentioned so much as that of the method by 
which the regulation is to be accomplished, and it is this that is 
held to be at fault in the Wisconsin decision referred to. In the case 
in hand there was a prosecution for the violation of the State law 
fixing the hours of labor of women. The law prescribes 10 hours 
as the maximum daily service period where the work is done between 
6 a.m. and 8 p. m., and 8 hours where the employment is night- 
work; i. e., between 8 p.m. and6a.m. The employer assumed the 
remarkable position that by beginning employment later in the day, 
say at 9.30 a. m., employment might be continued to any length, 
since a part of the work would fall before 8 a. m. and a part after—a 
situation as to which the law made no provision. 

The statute fixed the hours of labor above noted and also provided 
for other regulation by the industrial commission, the schedule fixed 
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by the act to be in force and effect until such time as the commission 
should take action. The supreme court characterized the con- 
tention of the employer as to the nonapplicability of the law as absurd 
if the law was itself valid. It then proceeded to determine whether 
or not the grant of authority to the commission to fix the hours of 
labor was within the power of the legislature, and the effect of such, 
grant on the law as a whole. The power of the legislature itself to 
make laws for the protection of women and children by prescribing 
the hours of employment and the conditions under which work should 
be done was recognized, but the conclusion was reached that it could 
not be delegated to any other body, the court saying that the power 
to declare what classes of occupations are prejudicial to the healt): 
and welfare of women so as to warrant regulation is vested in the 
legislature, that it is its duty and function to declare in a genera! 
way under what conditions women should be allowed to labor, ani 
that this is a duty which can not be delegated. ‘‘The rule forbidding 
the delegation of legislative power is based upon experience, and is 
vital to the maintenance of the integrity of our system of govern- 
ment.”’ It is further said that if the people of the State desire to 
have vested in some constituted authority the power to make such 
minute regulations as to the conditions of employment of women, 
and the amount of wage which they shall receive, they should secure 
an amendment to the constitution vesting such power in an appro- 
priate body. However, the finding that this portion of the law is 
unconstitutional was held not to affect the validity of that portion 
fixing the hours of labor until superseded by an order of the commis- 
sion—which, under this decision, can never take place. 

It will be observed that in this opinion the court indicated an 
attitude adverse to the industrial commission not only in the exercise 
of its powers to issue orders, but also of its power as a minimum 
wage board, though this, being granted by a separate law (ch. 712, 
Acts of 1913), was not properly before the court. It is of interest to 
note in this connection that Chief Justice Winslow, while concurring 
in the conclusion that the law fixes the hours of labor constituting a 
day’s work in all cases to which it applies, whenever begun or ended, 
withheld his assent to that portion of the opinion which considered 
the constitutionality of the provisions granting power to make orders. 
The chief justice took the position that this discussion was not essen- 
tial to the case, and stated that when a case should come before the 
court involving the necessity for a consideration of the matter of the 
delegation of legislative power he would wish to give it more careful 
examination than was then possible. As the matter now stands, 
however, the provision of the law under consideration is held uncon- 
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stitutional by a majority opinion, one justice taking no part and the 
chief justice withholding his assent." 

The recent enactment of the laws of the class under consideration 
prec ‘ludes the possibility of any considerable number of authoritative 
legal opinions in the exact field. However, as the principle of the 
delegation of legislative powers is the real question at issue rather 
than the particular subject matter on which such powers are to be 
exercised, it will be of interest to examine the views of other courts 
on this point. It must not be overlooked in any case that the subject 
matter must necessarily be within the police power of the State, so 
that the legislature could properly regulate it, and with this in mind 
it is evident that cases relating to railways, forest reserves, or what 
not may be illustrative only if the question is one of the power to 
delegate legislative authority. Not all the decisions noted will be 
found to be on one side, nor are they all equally pertinent, but cross- 
citations by the courts and the evident inclusion of identical prin- 
ciples bring them within the range of profitable consideration in this 
connection. 

Most directly in point is the case already referred to (Stettler v. 
O'Hara, 139 Pac., 743), in which the Supreme Court of Oregon took 
the ground that the State had power to determine both wages and 
hours of labor for women and children, and that granting to a com- 
mission, created for the purpose, power to fix standards after investi- 
gation was not a delegation of legislative authority. It was said that 
the commission was only authorized to ascertain facts that will deter- 
mine where the law is to apply, and this not arbitrarily, but after a 
hearmg. The fact remains, however, that the law itself did not 
establish rates to be applicable under certain conditions, but does 
give the commission the power to declare what hours and wages seem 
to it reasonable, and a failure on the part of the employer to comply 
with such order, is a misdemeanor. 

Another case that is significant, though the question of constitu- 
tionality was not raised, is one very recently decided by the Court of 
Appeals of New York. (Mautsewich v. United States Gypsum Co., 
112 N. E., 471.) The point involved was the failure of a mine 
operator to comply with certain rules established by the commis- 
sioner of labor of the State, the statute requiring that the commis- 





1 The view of the chief justice that the provision of the law relative to the powers of the industrial com- 
mission to issue orders was not in question in the case before the court was shared by the commission itself, 
and by the attorney general of the State. It is the announced purpose of the commission to secure a rehear- 
ing of the case, and steps have been taken to that end. In the meantime it is said that no modifications of 
the statute will be attempted by the commission, but it will endeavor to secure the enforcement of the act 

cording to its own construction of its intent; i. e., that the lawrecognizes but twoclasses of service—night- 
work and daywork, 8 p. m. being the point of division; and that if a woman is employed for more than one 
night in the week after that hour she is to be classed as a nightworker and restricted to 48 hours of service 
per week. 
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sioner of labor shall ‘‘see that every necessary precaution is taken 
to insure the safety and health of employees employed in the mines 
and quarries and in the construction of tunnels of the State, and 
shall prescribe rules and regulations therefor.’ (Ch. 399, Acts of 
1907.) The commissioner of labor, among other particulars, pre- 
scribed procedure in blasting, directing all blasting to be done by 
one man and his helper, designated for that specific purpose, and 
setting forth details as to inspection, return of workmen, etc. As 
already stated, no question was raised as to the constitutionality of 
the law delegating such authority, but the rules so formulated were 
held by the court to be binding upon the employer, and if not 
obeyed, he is to be held liable criminally, as well as being subject to 
the civil consequences arising from negligence. This gives to the 
rules issued by the commissioner the same effect, and to a consid- 
erable degree the same status, as laws formally enacted by the legis- 
lature. 

Very apropos, too, is the decision of the United States courts in a 
case in which they were called upon to pass upon the validity of an 
Ohio statute (p. 181, Acts of 1914), which authorized the industrial 
commission of the State to fix a proper tare for impurities in coal 
where the amount mined was used as the basis of wage payments. 
This law was held to be constitutional (Rail & River Coal Co. v. 
Yaple, 214 Fed., 273), on the ground that discretion must be allowed 
where comprehensive automatic language is impossible—a finding 
which the Supreme Court affirmed (35 Sup. Ct., 359), over the direct 
contention that there was an unconstitutional delegation of legislative 
authority. 

In a number of States railroad commissions have been created 
with authority to fix rates and otherwise regulate the operation of 
the roads. Thus the statute of Texas of April 3, 1891, creating a 
railroad commission, granted it authority to prescribe rates, fix 
charges, and make regulations for the government of railroad freight 
and passenger tariffs, with power to correct abuses and prevent 
unjust discrimination and extortion. The Supreme Court of the 
United States (Reagan v. Farmers’ L. & T. Co. (1894), 154 U. S., 
362; 14 Sup. Ct., 1047) held that such a commission was merely an 
administrative board to carry into effect the will of the State, citing 
an earlier decision of its own (1886), in which the statute of Missis- 
sippi of like effect was upheld. Similarly a Federal court of lower 
rank in passing upon the Oregon statute of 1907, establishing a rail- 
road commission, said that there was no constitutional objection to 
the legislature fixing rates either itself directly or through a commis- 
sion, subject to judicial decision as to the unreasonableness of its 
acts. (Oregon R. & N. Co. v. Campbell. 173 Fed., 957.) 
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The Federal Congress in the exercise of its control over inter- 
state commerce has perhaps gone farther than any State in conferring 
authority upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix standards 
of safety, inquire into the management of business, regulate rates, 
call for reports as to the violation of the hours of service acts, 
etc., ete. Acting under this grant of power the commission has 
made rules and orders covering practically the whole field, including 
details of regulation impossible for a legislative body to prescribe, 
since they must be based on expert information and a knowledge 
of conditions such as are possible only to a continuing investiga- 
tive body. 

In all of these, as in other matters with which the commission is 
charged, there is practically uniform support by the courts, though 
some of the powers are truly legislative while others border on the 
judicial, Thus it is said by the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Line (1908), 211 U. S., 210; 29 Sup. Ct., 
67), that the establishment of a rate is the making of a rule for the 
future and is therefore a legislative act. In another case (Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Railway Co. (1897), 167 U. S., 479; 17 
Sup. Ct., 896), the court said: ‘‘It is one thing to inquire whether 
the rates which have been charged and collected are reasonable— 
that is a judicial act; but an entirely different thing to prescribe 
rates which shall be charged in the future—that is a legislative act.” 
In a later case the same court in passing upon this question said 
that prescribing railroad rates for the future is a legislative act in the 
performance of which the legislature might act directly, or, in the 
absence of constitutional restriction, it might commit the authority 
to fix rates to a subordinate body. The investigative process of 
hearing and determination before fixing rates was said not to be a 
judicial act, but merely preliminary to the legislative act (Louisville 
& N. R. Co. v. Garrett (1913), 231 U. S., 298). 

The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix specific 
rates for freight between certain interstate points for a fixed period 
was challenged in a case that came before the Supreme Court (Houston 
& Texas Ry. v. U.S. (1914), 234 U.S., 342), in which the court held 
that since Congress has power over interstate commerce, it can pro- 
vide for the execution of its purposes through the aid of a subordinate 
body. This phase of the question was well summed up by a Federal 
judge in a case (Louisville & N. R. Co. v. I. C. C., 184 Fed., 118), in 
which it was said that opinions of the Supreme Court declared the 
power to fix rates to be legislative in its nature, while a long series 
of decisions by the court determined that such legislative powers 
concerning the administrative affairs of the Government may be 
delegated to an officer or a board and when so delegated may be as 
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fully exercised as by the legislature itself, subject to any limitation. 
imposed by the legislature. 

In considering the provision of the act to regulate commerce 
which authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescri}e 
forms of accounts, records, and memoranda relative to earnings, rc- 
ceipts, expenditures, balances, movement of traffic, etc., the con- 
tention was made that a distinction should be drawn between forin 
and substance, and that the commission might not interfere with tlic 
internal affairs of the corporation. The Supreme Court held (Kansas 
City Southern Ry. v. U. S. (1913), 231 U. S., 423), that the power of 
supervision is full and no system would be complete without re- 
quiring uniformity of details; that the law lays down general rules o! 
action and the commission applies those rules to situations and 
circumstances by establishing and enforcing administrative regula- 
tions, and in this there is no unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative powers. It was pointed out in a later case (United States 
v. Louisville & N. R. Co. (1915), 236 U. S., 318) that the power to 
make such inquiries into questions of management as the law pre- 
scribes did not extend beyond the boundaries fixed by the statute 
itself, so that a mere resolve of one House of Congress did not give 
authority for further investigation, and no writ would lie from a 
court to secure the carrying out of any such proceeding. 

The act in question authorizes compulsion to secure the attendance 
of witnesses, orders being secured from the circuit courts to this 
end, and refusal to obey such orders constitutes contempt of court. 
On this point it was said (Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Brimson (1894), 154 U. S., 447; 14 Sup. Ct., 1125) that— 

It was clearly competent for Congress to invest the commission with authority to 
require the attendance and testimony of witnesses, etc. The method of compelling 


attendance is within the power of Congress to prescribe, and that chosen is not an 
unconstitutional delegation of judicial power. 


It was further said that— 


All must recognize the fact that the full information necessary as a basis of intelli- 
gent legislation by Congress from time to time upon the subject of interstate commerce 
cannot be obtained, nor can the rules established for the regulation of such commerce 
be efficiently enforced otherwise than through the instrumentality of an administrative 
body representing the whole country, always watchful of the general interests, and 
charged with the duty not only of obtaining the required information, but of com- 
pelling by all lawful methods obedience to such rules. 


In delivering this opinion the court cited the well-known early 
opinion, McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), 4 Wheat., 316, where it was 
said: 

A sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the National Legislature the 
discretion with respect to the means by which the powers it confers are to be carrie« 


into execution, which will enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to it 
in the manner most beneficial to the people, 
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the limitations being that such procedure must be within the scope 
of the Constitution and consistent with its letter and spirit. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to fix a 
standard height for drawbars of freight cars, which was done in 
consultation with the railroads themselves, and when a determination 
was reached the order was fixed, and has been enforced as an abso- 
lute requirement resting upon the railroads, to which they must con- 
form. This action was held not to amount to an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power. (St. Louis & I. M. Ry. v. Taylor 
(1908), 210 U. S., 281; 28 Sup. Ct. 616). The specific order as to 
couplers was cited as valid in a later case (Pennell v. Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. (1914), 231 U. S., 675; 34 Sup. Ct., 220); while the 
orders requiring all overtime to be reported have been enforced in 
recent cases before federal courts of lower rank, sustaining entirely 
the authority of the commission in these details (United States v. 
B. & O. R. R. (1915), 226 Fed., 220; Same v. Yazoo & M. V: R. R. 
(1913), 203 Fed., 159). 

Powers conferred in a somewhat different field, but still applicable 
to public utilities, were involved in a West Virgiiiia case (Manu- 
facturers’ Light & Heat Co. v. Ott, 215 Fed., 940), in which the power 
of the public service commission of the State to investigate and as- 
certain what are reasonable charges for public utilities (natural gas, 
in the present instance) was passed upon. It was held that to create 
a board with such powers was not unconstitutional as conferring 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers upon one body, as was 
contended, the court saying that it was merely an agency for carrying 
out the legislative scheme with respect to public-service corporations. 
Appropriate in this connection is the statement of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois (Sheldon v. Hoyne, 261 Ill., 222; 103 N. E., 1021), to the 
effect that while the legislature can not divest itself of the power to 

,determine what the law shall be, it may authorize others to do those 

things which practically it can not do itself, since the government 
could not be carried on if nothing could be left to the judgment and 
discretion of administrative oflicers. 

The State Board of Health of Indiana is authorized (p. 189, Acts 
of 1899) to make regulations as to minimum standards for food prod- 
ucts, adulterations, etc. This was held by the Supreme Court of that 
State not to be an unconstitutional delegation of legislative author- 
ity. (Isenhour v. State, 157 Ind., 517; 62 N. E., 40.) In this case 
the court quoted from its opinion in an earlier case (Blue v. Beach, 155 
Ind., 121; 56 N. E., 89), in which it was said that— 

In order to secure and promote the public health, the State creates boards of health 


as an instrumentality or agency for that purpose and invests them with the power to 
adopt ordinances, by-laws, rules and regulations necessary to secure the objects of 
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their organization. While it is true that the character or nature of such boards js 
administrative only, still the powers conferred upon them by the legislature in view 
of the great public interest confided to them, have always received from the courts a 
liberal construction, and the right of the legislature to confer on them the power to 
make reasonable rules and regulations is generally recognized. 


A Massachusetts statute gave to commissioners provided for by the 
act the power to fix the height of buildings in the city of Boston. 
This act was challenged as an unconstitutional delegation of legisla- 
tive authority, whereupon the Supreme Court of the State ruled that— 

The power to make rules and regulations in the nature of subsidiary legislation may 
be delegated by the legislature to a local board or commission; such rules being sul- 
ject to be tested in the courts to determine whether they reasonably are directed to 


the accomplishment of the lawful purposes of the statute under which they are mae. 
(Welch v. Swasey, 193 Mass., 364; 79 N. E. 745.) 


A similar view is taken in the case of an Illinois statute giving an 
inspector power to decide as to the location, number, materials, and 
construction of fire escapes. (Arms v. Ayer, 192 Lll., 601; 61 N. EF. 
851.) A Pennsylvania statute confers on a prescribed committee the 
duty of determining the necessary width of boundary pillars to be 
left in coal mines. The Supreme Court of the United States heli 
(Plymouth Coal Co. v. Pennsylvania (1914), 232 U. S., 531; 34 Sup. 
Ct., 359) that it was competent for the legislature to lay down a gen- 
eral rule and to establish an administrative tribunal with authority 
to fix the appropriate width or thickness in the particular condi- 
tions. “It has become entirely settled that powers and discretion of 
this character may be delegated to administrative bodies, or even to 
a single individual;” citing In re Kollock (165 U. S., 526), in which it 
was held proper to authorize the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to make regulations as to marks, stamps, and prints for oleomarga- 
rine; and Jacobson v. Massachusetts (197 U. S., 11), in which the 
grant of authority to city boards of health was upheld where they 
were authorized to prescribe and enforce regulations for vaccination 
if in their opinion vaccination was necessary to public health and 
safety. 

It may be noted in this connection with this last citation that the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin declared invalid the action of a city 
board of health in undertaking to enforce vaccination regulations 
of its own prescription, where it was shown that there was no impend- 
ing danger of an epidemic of smallpox. (State v. Burdge, 95 Wis., 
390; 70 N. W., 347.) This same tribunal, however, sustained the 
civil service law of the State, which permits a commission to make 
rules to regulate the exercise of its own powers and confers on it thie 
authority to classify offices, places, and employments, to determine 
exemptions, suspend the operation of the rules, etc. I+ was said that 
there was here no arbitrary and uncontrolled discretion, and that 
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the action was not legislative in character, but was the performance 
of an executive and ministerial duty within the regulations provided 
in the act. ‘Only such rules are authorized as serve to provide the 
details for the execution of the provisions of the law in its actual 
administration, to fix the way in which the requirements of the stat- 
ute are to be met, and to secure obedience to its mandates’ (State 
». Frear, 146 Wis., 291; 131 N. W., 832). 

Not quite so directly suggestive of the conditions presented in the 
particular subject of discussion, but nevertheless involving its prin- 
ciple, are rulings on various acts of Congress conferring power on the 
Secretary of War to decide when a bridge is an unreasonable obstruc- 
tion to free navigation, to make orders relative to any changes 
desired, and fix a time for compliance therewith; authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine what irrigation system shall 
be built and maintained for the purpose of reclaiming arid lands, and 
the amount to be expended thereon; authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior, and later the Secretary of Agriculture, to make rules for the 
regulation and government of forest reserves, regulating their occu- 
pancy and use and securing their preservation; and authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to fix and establish standards as to importa- 
tions of tea on findings and recommendations of a board of experts, 
In all these cases the power conferred has been sustained by the 
United States courts. In referring to the first case noted it was said 
(Monongahela Bridge Co, v. U.S. (1910) 216 U.S., 177), that instead 
of exerting its power by direct legislation in each case, Congress 
charged the Secretary of War with the duty of ascertaining whether 
a particular bridge came within the general rule prescribed, and that 
any other method was impracticable. With reference to the forest 
reserves it was said that the rules to be prescribed were administra- 
tive and not legislative, that Congress can not delegate legislative 
power, and that while it is difficult to set exact bounds, administra- 
tive rules will not be called legislative from the mere fact that their 
violation involves punishment (United States v. Grimaud (1911), 220 
U.S., 506; 31 Sup. Ct., 480); while in the establishment of standards 
for tea it was said that there was no delegation of legislative author- 
ity, since Congress had acted as far as reasonably practicable, and 
then left with executive officials the duty of bringing about the result 
pointed out by the statute (Buttfield v. Stranahan (1904), 192 US., 
470). 

The following cases either deny the powers above approved, or hold 
that the proper bounds of such powers had been transgressed. A 
statute of Missouri undertook to provide that insurance companies 
might agree on a uniform fire insurance policy, which, when approved 
by the State insurance commissioner, would thenceforth be binding, 
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no standards or limitations being prescribed. This was held by tho 
supreme court of that State to be an unconstitutional delegation 
of legislative powers, and in so far void (Nalley v. Home Insurance 
Co., 157 S. W., 769). A similar statute of Pennsylvania was held 
unconstitutional because the act did not fix terms or conditions of the 
policy, and because it delegated the power to prescribe forms and con- 
ditions of the policy and restrictions to be added to or made a part 
of it to a single individual without reporting, review or publication, 
but to be binding upon a mere filing (O'Neil v. Insurance Co., 
166 Pa. 72, 30 Atl. 943). 

Another Missouri statute that was declared unconstitutional was 
one that proposed to authorize the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners to establish a State system of grain inspection when 
and where it should be thought necessary, with no indication of the 
legislative intent beyond the mere grant of power (Merchants’ 
Exchange v. Knott, 212 Mo., 616; 111 S. W., 565). A similar objec- 
tion was made to an Ohio statute which undertook to provide a board 
* for the examination and licensing of steam engineers without fixing 
any standards of attainment or specifications as to wherein the 
applicant should be ‘‘ trustworthy and competent,” as the act declared 
he should be (Harmon v. State, 66 Ohio St., 249; 64 N. E., 117). 
Similarly, it was declared that the legislature of Colorado could not 
delegate to the courts the power to classify occupations and employ- 
ments to which a law fixing the hours of labor of women should apply. 
Certain occupations were named which it was said might be hel 
unhealthful, ‘‘in the discretion of the court,’ so as to make the 
prescribed limitations apply, and the supreme court of the State held 
that sueh discretion rested in the legislature alone (Burcher ». 
People, 93 Pac., 14). 

To this list may be added the case of Schaezlein v. Cabaniss (155 
Cal., 466; 67 Pac., 755), in which a law was held to attempt an 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative powers where the installa- 
tion of such mechanical contrivances as it appeared to a factory 
inspector would to a great extent alleviate injurious conditions 
was put in the power of such inspector without establishing any 
standards, but leaving all to his discretion; and the New York case 
(People v. Klinck Packing Co., 214 N. Y., 121; 108 N. E., 278), where 
the commissioner of labor was authorized to exempt certain occupa- 
tions in his discretion from the operation of a weekly rest law, withou' 
statutory guidance for his decisions. 

It is not intended, however, to exhaust possible illustrations 01: 
either side, but it seems evident from the weight of authority so far 
as discovered that administrative or executive bodies or persons may 
legally be intrusted not only with the determination of facts as to 
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when specific provisions of law are operative, but that, as in the 
exercise of powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
commissioner of labor (now industrial commission) of New York as to 
mines, there may be a drafting of rules and regulations that accord 
with the legislative intent, but go far beyond its expression as to 
details and specific requirements. The New York statute just 
referred to bas stood as valid law since 1907 and the principle therein 
contained would appear to be broad enough to sustain the grant 
of power to the existing industrial commission in drafting its 
“industrial code.”’ 

While the question of the distribution of powers between the three 
principal branches of government—executive, legislative, and 
judicial—is set forth in the Constitution of the United States, it is 
also contained in the State constitutions, and it is the constitution 
of Wisconsin that is cited by the court in the Lange case as prevent- 
ing the enactment of such a law as that therein declared unconstitu- 
tional. It does not seem probable, therefore, that the State can bring 
the question of constitutionality before the Supreme Court of the 
United States under the new legislation (act of Dec. 23, 1914, 38 
Stat., 790) which authorizes the review by the Supreme Court of cases 
decided by State courts where there is a decision against the validity 
of a State statute claimed to be repugnant to the Constitution or laws 
of the United States. So far as appears from the decisions above 
noted, there is a very considerable field open for the activities of 
commissions and executive officials in the matter of supplying details 
of regulation and the application of law, without transgressing the 
boundaries usually set for such bodies in the exercise of legislative 
or quasi-legislative powers. 





PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION. 


One of the most important books on labor of the year is Prof. John 
R. Commons and Dr. John B. Andrews’ “Principles of Labor 
Legislation.” The scope of this work is indicated by the chapter 
headings: The basis of labor law, Individual bargaining, Collective 
bargaining, The minimum wage, Hours of labor, Unemployment, 
Safety and health, Social insurance, and Administration. 

The philosophical and economic bases for labor legislation, as devel- 
oped in the United States, are presented, and considerable attention 
is given to foreign countries. The development of the present status 
of the employed person is traced from primitive conditions, empha- 
sizing the growth of the idea of legislative action to secure a more 
approximate equality of bargaining capacity between the parties to 
the labor contract. Naturally, the ideas of the common law occupy 
but a small portion of the work, merely enough to serve as a back- 
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ground for the development of the laws that have undertaken i, 
secure conditions of health and safety, to prevent unemployment, i. 
provide social insurance, and secure efficient and intelligent applica- 
tion and administration of the laws enacted. The economic aspects 
of labor legislation and the function of the courts in interpreting tho 
law are brought out and the worthlessness of labor legislation without 
adequate provision for enforcement is strongly emphasized. 

The recognition of the inequality of bargaining power between the 
employer and the employee—developed by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S., 366)—forms the basis of labor 
legislation. 

It is by recognizing this inequality of bargaining power, coupled with a public 
purpose, that the courts pass over, in any particular case, from the theory of class 
legislation to the theory of reasonable classification. The two are idéntical in one 
respect; all classification is class legislation, but the kind of class legislation which 
the courts condemn is that which they consider to be ‘‘unreasonable” classification. 
Class legislation benefits or burdens one class against others where there is no rea| 
inequality or no public benefit. ‘‘ Reasonable” classification benefits or burdens a 
class where there is real inequality to be overcome and a public benefit to be attained. 
That which is class legislation at one time may become reasonable classification at a 
later time, if the court perceives that what it once thought was equality is reall, 
inequality, and what it once thought was merely private benefit is also public benetit 
(p. 30). ' 

Thus it is maintained that “the history of the constitutionality of 
labor legislation in the United States has been a history of the theory 
of classification” (p. 30), as applied in the interpretation of the police 
power before the courts. 

“Collective bargaining” is treated fully and with originality. The 
view of the authors is indicated by the following quotation: 

Viewing the situation from the point of view of the practical results, the conclusion 
is reached that the law to-day seriously restricts labor in its collective action, while it 
does not interfere with the parallel weapons of the employers. Is this result socially 
desirable? Fundamentally the question is whether collective bargaining by labor 
should be encouraged or discouraged. If collective bargaining is desirable, organ- 
ized labor must be conceded the free use of the methods through which it can secure 
and maintain trade agreements. The right of organization is valueless unless it i: 
accompanied by the right to make the organization effective (pp. 115, 116). 

The underlying theory justifying this point of view in the minds 
of the authors is the distinction made between the price bargain and 
the wage bargain, between the merchant function and the employer 
function. The price bargain and the merchant function, it is noted, 
have been the object of restraint under conspiracy laws, but the 
employer function has been more or less unrestricted, and, therefore, 
as a matter of even-handed justice, the wage bargain from the sie 
of the employee should likewise be free from the restriction of the 
conspiracy laws. Although the bargaining power of the employee 
has been maintained by strikes, boycotts, and picketing, these have 
frequently been held as illegal. 
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These are the weapons through which labor secures and maintains collective bar- 
cains with employers. Collective agreements are worthless without a strong union 
to back them up. They are not enforceable in courts of law. The unwilling em- 
ployer is kept from violating them oaly through fear of a strike. Real collective har- 
gaining implies equal strength upon both sides. It results only when each side is 
aware of the strength, ability, and willingness of the other. Then a joint conference 
is held and a compromise is effected. Neither will violate the agreement while the 
other party maintains its strength. Thus, it will be seen that restrictions upon the 
weapons which labor may employ in trade disputes are in fact limitations of its right 
to bargain collectively (pp. 111, 112). 


The chapter on ‘“Administration”’ is perhaps the most important 
contribution to the history and theory of legislation. By ‘“Adminis- 
tration” is meant the fourth ultimate class into which the general 
theory of government may be divided. To this new branch of gov- 
ernment— 


is coming to be assigned the function of investigation of those economic and social con- 
ditions upon which the several branches of government base their decisions. While 
these functions can pot be separated in practice, yet they stand out as characteristic 
of each branch of government. Execution, discretion, interpretation, and investi- 
gation are the four great divisions in the functions of officials, and the executive, the 
legislature, the judiciary and the administration are the four branches that are special- 
ized for these functions (p. 20). 

Administration is more than mechanism. It is a method of legislation. It is the 
means of investigating, drafting, and adopting enforceable laws. It is the means of 
getting and keeping competent officials. It is the method of determining what 
authority or powers the officials shall have, how they shall execute the laws, what 
procedure they shall follow in court, what facts they shall investigate for the use of the 
court in its duty of interpretation. Administration is legislation in action (p. 415). 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR COM- 
MITTEE. 


The February number of the Child-Labor Bulletin, the first issue for 
1916, appears in two parts, Part I of which is devoted to editorial 
comment and items of interest, but the bulk of which is an article on 
child labor in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado, written by Edward 
N. Clopper and Lewis W. Hine. The article deals with working and 
housing conditions, earnings, and hours of labor, while particular 
attention is given to the effects upon school conditions of labor of 
children in the beet fields. 

Part II of this bulletin is a brief on the constitutionality of the 
Keating-Owen bill by Thomas I. Parkinson. This bill, which passed 
the House on February 7, 1916, aims to prevent the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of articles in the manufacture of which child labor 
has been employed. This brief contends— 

That the commerce clause of the Constitution authorizes Congress to prohibit the 


transportation in interstate commerce of specified persons or things; that Congress pos- 
sesses power similar to the State’s police power to regulate or prohibit commerce in the 
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interest of public health, safety, welfare, or morals; that in the exercise of this polico 
power under the commerce clause Congress is limited only by the provision of the 
fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, which prohibits the taking of proper 
or liberty without due process of law; and that despite the fifth amendment Congres, 
may enact valid police regulations if they be reasonably necessary to remedy existing 
conditions detrimental to the public good. 


“Cutting Down the Waste of Child Labor” is the title of a pam- 
phiet published in April, issued jointly by the New York and thio 
National Child-Labor Committees, presenting the facts about the 
employment of children in New York and other leading industrial 
States. It was prepared in support of amendments to the child-labor 
law of New York, proposing the raising of the age of employment from 
14 to 16 years. The brief aims to show the social waste that is claimed 
to result necessarily by permitting thousands of children to leave 
school at 14 years of age to commence a period of unprofitable toi! 
and intermittent idleness. It is pointed out that generally speaking 
only low-grade positions are open to child workers; that as a conse- 
quence there is frequent changing of jobs by child workers; that juve- 
nile delinquency is aggravated by working conditions; and that indus- 
trial life impairs the health of child laborers. Poverty can not be said 
to be a valid reason for the employment of children, it is declared, 
because as a matter of fact the additional earnings of child workers 
are very insignificant and their equivalent can and should be supplied 
by other agencies. Finally, typical cases are cited to show that many 
employers condemn child labor. 

Other pamphlets issued by the National Child Labor Committee, 
being Nos. 250 to 260, are in some instances reprints from the bulletin. 
No. 260, March, 1916, however, is a brief monograph on the child in 
the cotton mill, presenting a survey of working conditions, wages, 
hours, accidents, etc., as disclosed by the Federal investigation of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics i in 1907-1908. The brief is issued in behal! 
of the Keating-Owen bill, to which reference has already been made. 

A list of recent publications of the National Child Labor Committee, 
New York, including those mentioned above, follows: 


The Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1916. 2 parts. 

Contents: Part 1: Editorial notes; ‘‘Aged 12, has worked two years’; Child 
labor in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado; court decisions affecting child labor. 
Part 2: A brief for the Keating-Owen bill. 

Pamphlet No. 250. Constitutionality of a Federal child-labor law. House Bill No. —; 
Senate bill No. 1083. Thomas I. Parkinson, Nathan William MacChesney. (Ke- 
printed from Child Labor Bulletin, Vol.IV. No.1, May, 1915, and Vol. LY. No.3, 
November, 1915.) January, 1916. 20 pp. 

Pamphlet No. 251. Do you know why the Keating-Owen bill to regulate child labor 
demands your active support? December, 1915. 7 pp. 

Pamphlet No. 252. Who made what you buy? December, 1915. 4 pp. 

Pamphiet No. 253. Program for Child-Labor Sunday. December, 1915. 4 pp. 

Pamphlet No. 254. Program for Child Labor Day. December, 1915. 4 pp. 
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Pamphlet No. 255. Eleventh annual report of the general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1915, Owen R, 
Lovejoy. (Reprinted from the Child Labor Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 3, November, 
1915.) January, 1916. 12 pp. 

Pamphlet No. 256. Supporters of the Keating-Owen bill. January, 1916. 8 pp. 

Pamphlet No. 257. Keating-Owen bill, Senate 1083. In the Senate December 7, 
1915. H. R. 8234. In the House of Representatives January 7, 1916. <A bill to 
prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes. 
January, 1916. 2 pp. 

Pamphlet No. 258. What the newspapers say about the Keating-Owen bill. January, 
1916. 4 pp. 

Pamphlet No. 259. Child labor in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado, by Edward N. 
Clopper and Lewis W. Hine. (Reprinted from the Child Labor Bulletin, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, February, 1916.) March, 1916. 36 pp. 

Pamphtet No. 260. The child in the cotton mill. March, 1916. 10 pp. 

Pamphlet (unnumbered). Cutting down the waste of child labor. Facts about child 
employment in New York and in other leading industrial States. Compiled by 
the New York and the National Child Labor Committees. April, 1916. 15 pp. 





CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The coal mining organization committee of the Home Department, 
appointed to inquire into conditions prevailing in the coal mining 
industry due to the war, recently presented its second report. The 
first report of the committee, which was noted in the Monthly Re- 
view of July, 1915 (Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 56), dealt with the effects of the 
war on the industry during the first six months of its continuance; 
the second report covers the first 12 months of the war and notes 
the results achieved by the remedial measures suggested in the first 
report of the committee. 

The loss of coal output, the committee estimates, has amounted to 
about 30,000,000 tons for the year commencing at the outbreak of 
the war; yet this loss in output it now appears is 6,000,000 tons less 
than the committee had expected at the time of their first report. 
This is a decrease of about 11 per cent on the output of a like period 
before the war. Nor is this loss in output as great as it would have 
been if it had been proportional to the decrease in the numbers 
employed in the industry, as the loss of labor due to enlistments 
amounted to nearly 16 per cent. 

The increased efficiency of output is explained as due to less avoid- 
able absenteeism on the part of the men and greater regularity of 
employment, and it is noted that if there had been no avoidable 
absenteeism, which seems to continue to some extent, the output 
would have been increased, the committee estimates, from 13 to 14 
million tons per annum. At the same time, in considering the ques- 
tion of absenteeism and the productive capacity per man employed, 
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it is noteworthy that the new accession of labor to the mines which 
has taken the place of the enlisted labor is probably not as efficien} 
as the labor displaced. 

As reports were not received covering all mines, and as sono 
operators in reporting stated that until recently no record of enlist- 
ment of their employees had been kept, data relative to the extent 
of enlistment are not complete, but it has been possible to prepare 
an approximately accurate statement of the extent of enlistments 
of coal-mine workers. 

The following table based on returns from operators shows thio 
number of persons on the pay rolls in July, 1914, number and percent 
of enlistments for the first 13 months of the war, and for the 6 mont}is 
period March to August, 1915: 


PERSONS ON PAY ROLLS JULY, 1914, NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ENLISTMENTS, 
JULY, 1914, TO AUGUST, 1915, AND MARCH TO AUGUST, 1915. 














Enlistments, Enlistments, 
August, 1914, to March to August, 
Persons on August, 1915. 1915. 
Items. pay rolis July, - 
1914. l 
+ Per y | 
Number. cent. | Number. | ..,, 
— af 
NONE st « oalddids « 2d0s oGRht ack octe dues 1, 009, 157 235, 332 23.3 52, 058 2 
Estimated total number.....................---- 1,116, 648 250, 750 22.5 56, 850 

















Absenteeism, the committee found, was lowest in Scotland and 
highest in England. The districts having the thinnest seams «/ 
coal and where the coal is hardest to get show, generally speaking, 
the best results as to regular attendance at work. 

The actual gain in the number of days worked per week during 
the 6 months period, March to August, has been a trifle less than 
2 per cent in 1915 as compared with 1913. Thus the average num- 
ber of days worked per week during the period in question was 5.54 
in 1913, 5.23 in 1914, and 5.62 in 1915. 

The committee took up the question of the suspension of the 8- 
hour act, but suggested that the question should be discussed by 
representatives of the workmen and of the employers, and felt that 
the suspension should not be considered until it was seen how far 
the joint efforts of owners and workmen to increase output had been 
successful. 

Labor disputes were considered by the committee and the form 
of agreement which had been entered into between the mine owncrs 
and the workmen at the mines in Lancashire was recommended. 
This agreement would bind both parties to continue existing con- 
tracts during the period of the war and six months thereafter. Pro- 
vision is also made for the orderly settlements of disputes by con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 
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Considerable work in maintaining the level of output has been 
accomplished by postponing developments and renewals ordinarily 
necessary, and by concentrating the work of getting coal in the 
easier places in the mines. 
The problem of transportation, both railway and shipping, seems 
to have been particularly bothersome. Facilities of transportation 
have been affected by lack of available locomotive power and rolling 
stock. As a remedy the committee suggests the possibility of some 
system of pooling among the railroad managers. 
The committee notes that the price of pit timber has increased so 
considerably as materially to affect the industry unless some check 
be interposed. 
The first table which follows shows the disposition made of the 
output of coal in the United Kingdom during the first year of the 
war and the corresponding year preceding the war. 
The second table is a summarized table of the amount of coal 
produced, the number of persons employed and the amount of ab- 
senteeism at coal mines in the United Kingdom during March to 
August, 1914 and 1915. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE COAL OUTPUT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, AUGUST, 1913, TO 
JULY, 1914, AND FROM AUGUST, 1914, TO JULY, 1915. 





August, 1914, 





| August, 1913, 









































Toms, to July, 1914: | to July; 1915: 
CS gba kde dance be Rinchat sigan Seda esseeceeneci needs 76, 065, 000 | 46, 458, 000 
ee iis 6 52-008 cdi 04s ddaddbcedddcawesmcttekbesodscbiex 21, 162, 000 14, 934, 000 
Dar IE 6b bn aap ecdndnccecsesvecsetuwsdes eva tae es 183, 849, 000 188, 965, 000 
EA Gaow hs cn ain ces nee nn aienn wicce peta eeeeheeaandnawhwem 281, 076, 000 | 250, 357, 000 
ef EU eUisers te? 
Number employed— Number of shifts— | 
Tonnage es: 2" | Pee 
Month and year. bir | Which could . 
raised. Below Above | havebeen | —— : | —_— 
ground (A).\ground (B).) worked by | (4 a 4 (B acts ma 
| (A) and (B). |“ )en )-| 
1914. Tons. 

Map Mah 6 sos déccsces. 21, 542, 288 834, 702 182, 381 23, 841, 916 21, 238, 371 10.9 
Pe OS 2 NR 23, 027, 943 831, 554 182,254 | 20,585,308 | 18,515,633 10.1 
MOM cb came h ovck o58cdb vei 24, 426, 206 834, 885 182,407 | 23,502,145] 21, 166,919 9.9 
=A > RSE RR ES 20, 488, 321 833, 604 182,414 | 21,332,444] 19,098,915 10.5 
POF demote toed nce cicde dad 19, 150, 568 827, 764 181, 393 22, 884, 756 20, 451, 388 10.6 
pS eee 16, 030, 858 801, 667 178, 300 18, 692, 837 16, 595, 658 11.2 
, A h¥eeeaniian 124, 666, 184 4, 964, 176 1, 089, 149 130, 839, 406 117, 066, 884 10.5 
1915 ery GEES + ag wiarerse 
ae 19, 075, 189 702, 629 168, 032 21, 783, 497 19, 537, 585 10.3 
rT "Sl. LOS aeaggggeas 22, 613, 382 696, 007 167,441 | 19,868,113 | 17,806, 430 10.1 
ET 22, 558, 183 691, 015 167, 552 20, 131, 992 18, 161, 432 9.8 
pe |S Si Rae 18, 556, 001 687, 578 166,788 | 20,843,148] 18,894,940 9.3 
ee OO 17, 218, 149 685, 511 166, 440 20, 055, 030 18, 144, 260 9.5 
MEd sss ccccccccka 17, 549, 892 682, 440 166, 207 19, 803, 317 17, 799, 911 10.1 
ff ey 117,570,796 | 4,145,180] 1,002,460 | 122,485,097 | 110, 404, 558 9.9 




















_ ! The tonnage of coal raised was furnished independently of the other particulars and relates to the follow- 
ing pea our weeks ended Mar. 27,5 weeks ended May 1, 5 weeks ended June 5, 4 weeks ended July 3, 4 
bh S ended July 31, and 4 weeks ended Aug. 28, in the year 1915 and corresponding periods of the year 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA. ' 


The establishment of public employment offices was brought about 
in Queensland, Australia, by an act dated October 25,1915. Hitherto 
the Government had operated an employment bureau under aid- 
ministrative orders without formal recognition or establishment |)y 
law. 

The labor exchanges act of 1915 provides for the establishment 
and maintenance in Brisbane, the capital, and in other places, of free 
employment offices under the direction of the Department of Public 
Works. The functions of these State exchanges are not only to se- 
cure employment but also to encourage wage earners to insure then- 
selves against distress from unemployment. Other duties may |e 
prescribed by the competent minister, who is given large powers of 
administrative discretion. The State exchanges may cooperate wii) 
existing private exchanges which, under this act, are henceforth re- 
quired to be licensed and subject to Governmental inspection. 

Any State labor exchange is authorized to make advances by way 
of loans toward meeting the expense of persons seeking employment 
who are required to travel to places where employment has been 
found for them through an employment office. 

Every employer under the act is required to make an annual statc- 
ment of the names, addresses, occupations, periods of service, an 
apparent ages of persons employed by him during the preceding cal- 
endar year on or before such day as directed by the competent minis- 
ter. Employers who are already making such returns under existing 
acts as, for instance, the factories and shops act of 1900, are exempt 
from this requirement. The required report need not include per- 
sons employed less than 30 days during the year. 

For private licensed offices the responsible minister in charge of 
the administration of this act is authorized to prescribe a scale of 
fees chargeable by private employment offices; this scale of fees must 
be kept posted in a conspicuous place in the private office. The 
registration fee is to be repaid, less any net expenses incurred by tiie 
office in attempting to secure any particular position, if employment 
is not secured through the office within 30 days after registration. 
The private employment office is prohibited from sharing the fe 
with the employer. It is likewise prohibited from keeping as lodgers 
any persons seeking employment or to have any interest in the keep- 
ing of a lodging house for such persons. 


1 The Queensland Industrial Gazette, issued by the Department of Labor. Brisbane, Vol. 1, No.2 (Apr. 
10, 1916), p. 106. 
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False statements or entries of licensed offices relating to work or 
employment to any one who registers for employment are penalized. 
Punishments for infraction of the act do not exceed a fine of £10 
($48.67) or imprisonment not exceeding two months; but every con- 
viction against a licensed employment office must be indorsed on 
the license by the court before which such conviction is secured, and 
upon -a third conviction within three years the license must be 
canceled. 





IMMIGRATION, APRIL, 1916. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United States 
during each of the first five months of 1916 has been in excess of the 
number admitted during the corresponding months of 1915, thus 
showing a recovery, as it were, since the war began, in the influx of 
immigration to this country. There has also been an increase from 
month to month in 1916. These facts are brought out in the state- 
ment following: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS 
1914, 1915, AND 1916. 























| 1916 
Month. 1914 1915 | Per cent 
, increase 

Number. over 

preceding 

month. 
ies: ctu pduitinadss0s cepa eseeeesodectes | 44,708 15, 481 17, 293 8.5 
Ca tnsvtcdubhenctts seth dhedtektnanteoens 46, 873 13, 873 24,740 43.1 
CN dinar cabdaneocssendarpadecobedsraqeescs | 92, 621 19, 263 27 , 586 11.5 
BBs kh xenb dts « etc dpdch inte beeneu Ab aaatisedhs adic 119, 885 24, 532 | 30, 560 10.8 
ida ct det dnbbbsiccccccpebehohiesbedecies | 107, 796 PGP tats dkcwscnndiitevideciuds 
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Classified by races, the immigrant aliens admitted into and emj- 
grant aliens departing from the United States during April, 1915 and 


1916, were as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING PRoy 
THE UNITED STATES, APRIL, 1915 AND 1916. 



































Admitted. | Departed. 
April, April, April, April, 
1915. 1916, 1915. 1916, 

PS | Ee On SCT ee & Fes ee 256 287 111 119 

I Ree. eek ie eee oe al oct aad 29 92 4 

Ome OG MGTAVIOM.... ...<.. 2. c nec ccccecccccces 102 45 3 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin.....................-. 248 317 104 2 
ats CU ik, Fosse. 3 isd cs onc'alivi'evavvedesswbe 142 100 137 111 
aaa ESET Oe eS 107 |. 44 9 3 
Ee EAE ce wlecbeael wh cage ess badc cchechvaddet 97 185 569 69 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian..............- 8 ee, ae 
EE .. . Go asha bb cues cnccuscdsvcibhwstece 605 481 52 4 
i ed eo. oon 5 cata céekin’ 1 2 8 3 
PETER LAR GARGS nduda erWeenrkecsciedbecdousdeewed 2, 902 3, 006 717 47] 
i OE ere) fae ee ee ee eee 453 25 7 
EE RE: SENOS OF Diol seas 2 REE Pe GR Stes 1,114 2, 581 216 136 
Pet, Subdd a Sets hich ta die Mb cx phi bin ck ies 1,176 1,162 64 OO 
Rae addy cess be tc cb pirtele Gob oe odo th .ddacteke 989 4,194 558 107 
ett ns whe hed iiaiciie Gass te—h eee deb odebavats 585 1, 086 19 il 
een an. a can antisdaansrathentas 2,075 1,472 194 8] 
a 8s UE id's so dkss a debbie endnwaoebeas 1, 087 390 417 293 
isk 0s on thawd ne dsdvertaprehoctinnss sn 5, 480 4,554 2,165 655 
i whict dd § inde bile <6 ox dni eds ddbvbsdese siodetil 882 893 19 
hs cnddkiat vennran.ss< ed evue c+ «ceva ined 7 21 1 2 

NN cate Bs oS ais ok ntae a adihe ones dade s bhibw 23 49 
M PUM h nde a stn ehehet ahah ness walateatica md 33 59 19 2 
kG RtAebs o6nba dirs > onppiacnsea0gs ous catgscasbah’ 686 1, 504 16 43 
i Mths 22 oon. da ck ks Ghana ben geaietriap sins ddbaiednadeiaddbebteberredinococesces.. 
EE a RE ea een ae me ee 167 305 108 16 
CREE TTOC CNET Ke nces brewseecnscsscrecsonduaces 7 1, 187 121 9) 
i ih hes. Sols Bhan Uniacsccdny Ata didwiedateae +0 50 126 19 10 
Ns hon nace nad s'anteainecs obaesditnwektaniaes 160 316 856 420 
Ruthenian (Russniak)..............-.-.-.-2-s-seeeee-- 117 | aa ere { 
pe apa a a Ge 2, 236 2,219 i91 185 
EM Sigitiis Shee ee oie, os ek Saye wntindais webiida 1, 7 1,176 197 121 
— AE bate ak Oe abna s SA amnhsss oe «od ae ijealewe 44 17 ( 
EE ERT A Ee. Sn Seer ee Oeeeeee ae 469 1,038 375 130 
Spanish asta Seeks wecnenasenhekee sevens 157 169 39 23 
pdb Tea Eh Rew AEAEL 52000 shdedarsdeveséaad 45 70 13 7 
i aint Sees xe ale CAERTC cence dbase reac edidscé 7 20 2 { 
I ies bt SUR, ha ds Soke binde cawidioedise sees ghd 76 79 24 10 
West Indian (except Cuban).........................-- 60 94 41 9 
er iasinwitwehbe phe eres i onntises'ehBuudn ends sii 280 655 76 3 
RAE ATE OLS LAIR EELS SS LG, OS 751 581 
IR Eats! cnshiinia ns Siindns tharkoveakenenpianwetnl 24, 532 30, 560 8, 331 4, 082 
NN DNs ists ands BE eae os 45s ake ai bp aeBichosebs eWak Be Fi tthinatataboed 1 51.0 
1 Decrease, 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES, 


CaurrorNniA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Rules, procedure, form, workmen’s 
compensation, insurance, and safety act. (Effective January 1,1916.) [Sacramento], 
1916. 40 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the rules of practice and procedure of the industrial acci- 
dent commission, an itemized statement of facts to be established at the hearings 
before the commission in connection with any case and other information relating 
to the termination and settlement of claims under the act. The printed forms include 
the employers’ written acceptance, notice of claim for compensation, application for 
adjustment of claims, the release, and final receipt. 

—— —— Tentative elevator orders, prepared by a subcommittee representing various 
interests, relating to the manufacture, use, and inspection of elevators, at the request 


of the industrial accident commission of the State of Cal “- for the criticisms or 
suggestions of employers, employees, and others interested. [Sacramento], 1916. 37 


[7] pp. 

As stated, these orders are tentative, and announcement is made of the fact that 
public hearings will be held at San Francisco and Los Angeles on April 27 and May 
11, 1916, respectively. The final determination as regards these orders is not yet 
known. ; 

ILurvois.—State Board of Arbitretion. Report, March 1, 1916. (Springfield, 1916.] 
112 pp. 

This volume gives the history of various labor disputes occurring in the State dur- 
ing 1915, and of the proceedings in those disputes in which the board was called upon to 
institute arbitration processes; also the results of such interventions, together with 
resulting agreements entered into. No statistical or text summary is presented. 
The Federal and the Illinois arbitration laws are reproduced. 

Lovistana.—Bureau of Agriculture and Immigration. Seventeenth biennial report of 
the commissioner of agriculture and immigration for the years 1914. and 1915. Baton 
Rouge, 1916. 92 pp. 

This is not strictly a combined biennial report but two separate annual reports 
contained within one cover. The data relate mainly to agricultural conditions and 
production in Louisiana. 

—— Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Report of the commissioner of labor 
and industrial statistics. New Orleans, 1916. 30 pp. 

In submitting this, my biennial report for the department of labor and industrial 
statistics, I beg to present at the outset a series of nine recommendations which my 
investigations of labor conditions in this State have suggested for the betterment of 
the masses of our working people: 

1. Amending of the workingmen’s compensation insurance act, so that the insured 
will receive a benefit the first week, instead of the third week, as now provided; the 
average workman, if injured, needs aid immediately and not three weeks hence. 

2. Further legislation to prevent the payment of wages in coupon books which are 
only redeemable at the company’s commissary; this is an evil which is working 
great hardship on a large army of industrial workers. 

3. An act to prohibit the payment of wages in barrooms, as is frequently the case 
now, the checks given being redeemable over the bar and the holder being expected 
to purchase drinks to secure their cashing. 

4. An eight-hour shift for the New Orleans police force. 
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5. Amending of Act 271 of 1908 so as to require ‘‘skilléd and unskilled labor,”’ as 
well as mechanics employed on all State or public buildings or public work in cities 
or parishes of the State of Louisiana, to be citizens of the State and to have one paid 
poll tax. 

6. An act to prevent factories and corporations retaining a portion of the salary jy 
one year in order to insure that the employed will become skilled. This is a form oj 
*“‘peonage’’ and is being practiced in the city of New Orelans, without there being 
any law to prevent it. This department undertook the prosecution of such cases, |)\)/ 
found no statute by which the practice could be stopped and punished. 

7. Better labor regulations for steam laundries, particularly as to the women (J 
girls employed. 

8. State enactment for the improvement of sanitary conditions in many of the |ym- 
ber camps, which I found deplorable. 

9. An act requiring that every accident in the State must be reported to the depuart- 
ment of labor and industrial statistics by the corporation, association, mill, factory, 
workshop, railroad, etc., by which the injured is employed. 

From September 1, 1914, to April 30, 1916, this office has received and handled over 
4,000 complaints of one kind or another, and as a direct result of our investigations 
and efforts this department has brought about the adjustment and payment of 
$23,785.60 in wages and claims, without cost to the labor which had earned this vast 


sum. 





Commissioner. 


‘ Marytanp.—Bureau of Immigration. Report, November 1, 1915. Baltimore, 191: 


30 pp. 

The tenth biennial report of the Maryland Bureau of Immigration for the two years 

ending October 31, 1915. The work of the bureau consists very largely in attempting 
to settle immigrants upon Maryland farms. 

Massacuusetts.—Joint Board, State Board of Labor and Industries, and Industrial 
Accident Board. General safety rules and regulations (tentative draft). [ Boston, 
1916?|9 pp. 

As stated, this is a tentative draft of general safety rules for the construction of 
machine guards, and safeguards for ladders, stairs, railings, platforms, passageways. 
etc. Before the final adoption of the rules, hearings were held before the joint board 
January 4, 1916. 

—— State Board of Labor and Industries. A new method of gathering statistics. I. 
port of subcommittee of the relief agencies’ committee of the Massachusetts Sti: 
committee on usemployment. April, 1916. Boston, 1916. 13 pp. 

This pamphlet is published by the State Board of Labor and Industries of Massa- 
chusetts and distributed under its authority for the Massachusetts committee on un- 
employment, connected with the American section of the International Association 
on unemployment. It will be reviewed in a future number of the Review. 

— Teachers’ Retirement Board. Second annual report of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Board for the year ending December 31, 1915. Boston, 1916. 22 pp. 

On December 31, 1915, 8,612 teachers in Massachusetts were members of the retire- 
ment association. Sixty-six members were retired during the year; 8 at the age of 
60, 11 at the age of 61, 21 between the ages of 62 and 65, 11 between the ages of 66 and 
69, and 15 teachers were retired who had attained 70 years, the age of compulsory 
retirement. j 

On December 31, 1915, there were 186 members on the retired list and the amount 
of retiring allowances in force was $70,719.92. 

New Yorx.—Bureau of Statistics and Information. Industrial accident prevention, 

epared by the Bureau of Statistics and Information. [Albany, 1916.| 54 p). 
toe ment of Labor. Special bulletin, issued under the direction of the Indus- 
trial Commission, No. 77.) 
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This bulletin, consisting of two parts—experience in accident prevention, and a 
discussion of the means by which results have been obtained—will be found sum- 
marized on pages 107 to 113 of this number of the Review. 


New Yorx.—Department of Foods and Markets. Second annual report of the De- 
partment of Foods and Markets for the year ending December 31, 1915. Albany, 
1916. 383 pp. 

Among the work accomplished by this department during the year 1915 the report 
notes the following: Forcing of the large bakeries to restore the 5-cent price for a 
loaf of bread after they had increased it to 6 cents; and the reduction in the retail 
price of cold-storage eggs which are frequently sold in October and November as 
strictly fresh eggs at from 45 to 60 cents a dozen. The issue of a regulation by the 
department requiring jobbers and retailers to place signs on cold-storage eggs and 
to display the cost price led to their sale at from 30 to 35 cents a dozen. 


Wisconsin (MILWAUKEE).—Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment. Fourth annual 
report of the citizens’ committee on unemployment and the public employment bureau 
of Milwaukee to the common council, city of Milwaukee, board of supervisors, county 
of Milwaukee, and the’ Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, year ending October 
$1, 1915. [Milwaukee, 1915.| 9 pp. 

The report states that last year was the busiest in the history of the employment 
office. It placed over 3,000 more applicants in positions than in the year 1913, which 
was a prosperous year. During 1915 it secured 18,911 positions out of a total of 26,090 
persons referred to positions. The number of applicants for work during the year 
was 35,658. Therefore, the number placed in positions was 53 per cent of the number 
of applicants for work. 

In 1914 applications for work numbered 33,750 and positions secured 15,080; and 
in 1913 corresponding numbers were 29,282 and 15,660. 


Unrrep States.—Bureau of Mines. Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1870- 
1914, with statistics of coal production, labor, and mining methods by States and 
calendar years. Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Washington, 1916. viii, 370 pp. 
(Bulletin 115). 

A summary of this volume will be used in connection with an article on coal- 
mine fatalities in the United States in a future number of the Review. 


—- -— Effects of atmospheres deficient in oxygen on small animals and on men. 
Washington, 1915. 12 pp. (Technical Paper 122. 

Atmospheres that are deficient in oxygen begin to affect men when the percentage 
of oxygen is about as low a that affecting canaries and mice. Canaries are slightly 
more susceptible to ‘‘oxygen want” than are mice. In mixtures of air and nitrogen 
containing about 7.6 to 7.8 per cent oxygen, canaries show pronounced distress. 
When the oxygen content is about 7 per cent, mice show considerable distress, and 
a@ man is in grave danger of dying; hence canaries and mice should not be used by 
exploring parties in mines to show when men unequipped with breathing helmets 
should retreat, because the atmosphere is low in oxygen. 

Mice and canaries, especially the latter, are chiefly of value for indicating to explor- 
ing parties the presence of dangerous proportions of carbon monoxide. In an atmos- 
phere in which oil-fed lamps will not burn, an exploring party should not depend 
upon canaries for further guidance, but should use breathing apparatus in advancing 
into the atmosphere. 


—— —— Report of the territorial mine inspector of the Government of Alaska for the 
year 1915. [Juneau, Alaska, 1916.] 35 pp. 

Contains a statement of the value of the production of different forms of ore mined 
in Alaska and of the activities of the mine inspector. Inspections for the year 1915 
included 168 placer mines, 31 quartz mines, and 30 dredges, employing altogether 
approximately 3,000 men. There were reported 23 fatal accidents, 92 serious ones, 
and 387 slight ones. The figures for serious accidents are considered very defective, 
due to the lack of reports. Estimating the number of men employed in and around 
the mines in 1915 to be 5,000, the fatal rate per thousand would be 4.6. 
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The inspector notes that more interest is being taken in the matter of making the 
mines safer for employees. 

Wages are reported at about the same level as last year—$5 per day. 

Unirep States.—Congress. House. Committee on Labor. Commission to study socic! 
insurance and unemployment: Hearings before the Committee on Labor, House of 
Representatives, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, on H. J. Res. 159, a resolution 
Jor the appointment of a commission to prepare and recommend a plan for the estub- 
lishment of a national insurance fund and tor the mitigation of the evil of uneimploy- 
ment. April 6 and 11, 1916. ashington, 1916. 306 pp. 

Those who submitted testimony to the committee were the following: Dr. John 33. 
Andrews, Joseph P. Chamberlain, James L. Cowles, Miles M. Dawson, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Dr. Royal Meeker, Charles F. Nesbit, Rufus M. Potts, Miss Juliet Stuart Poyntz. 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow, Dr. N. I. Stone, and James W. Sullivan. 

Five appendices were submitted in connection with these hearings, containing 
extracts from the preliminary report to the Social Insurance Committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners by Mr. Rufus M. Potts, insurance superin- 
tendent, State of Illinois, chairman; Recent trend of 1° 1 wages; Unemployed insur- 
ance, British act; Unemployment insurance, present status; Social benefits provided 
by trade-unions; Immigration, speech by Hon. Meyer London. 

—— Convict labor bill: Hearing before the Committee on Labor, Huse 

of Representatives, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, on H.R. 6871, a bill to limit 

the effect of the regulation of interstate commerce between the States in goods, wares, aii 
merchandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or produced by convict labor, or 
in any prison or reformatory. Washington, 1916. 24 pp. 


Method of directing the work of Government employees: Hearinys 
before the Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, Sixty-fourth Congress, firs! 
session, on H. R. 8665, a bill to regulate the method of directing the work of Gover ii- 
ment employees. March 30-31, April 1 and 4,1916. Washington,1916. 368 pp. 


This volume contains the hearings on the so-called Tavenner bill punishing the use 
of a stop watch in connection with making or establishing a standard time in which 
work must be done for the purpose of fixing premiums and bonuses in Government 
workshops and arsenals. It contains an extended discussion of scientific management 
in its relation to the employment of labor. 

Minimum wage bill * * * Report to accompany H. R. 11876. 
many: py 1916.] 17 pp. (64th Cong., 1st sess., House of Representatiics, 
eport 742.) 

As a part of this report by Mr. Nolan from the Committee on Labor, accompany ing 
the bill providing for a minimum wage for Federal employees, there is astatement of 
the estimated minimum cost of living during a year for a family of five, a statement 
of the average retail prices of certain specified articles of food in Washington, D. «., 
in each year from 1890 to 1915, and a statement of the purchasing power of a dollar in 
each of the years 1890 to 1915 in terms of various commodities. 

The bill under consideration proposes to establish a minimum wage of $3 a day fr 
all Government employees. 

Products of convict labor in interstate commerce. Report (io 
accompany H. R. 6871). [Washington,1916.]| 5pp. (64th Cong., 1st sess., House 
of Representatives, Report 75.) 

The bill here under consideration aims to remove the impediment to the effective 
operation of the local laws of the several States upon the subject of the sale within 
their borders of convict-made goods, an impediment imposed by the construction oi 
the interstate commerce clause, so long as Congress does not legislate on the subje«t. 

It provides that convict-made goods shall be subject to the laws of any State in the 
same manner as other goods are; and that they shall not be exempt from such laws 
by reason of being introduced in the original package or otherwise; it is proposed to 
permit the States to prohibit the sale of convict-made goods within their limits, il 
they so desire. 
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Unirrep Srates.—Congress. House. Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
Retirement oy employees in the Federal classified service: Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, House of Representatives, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. April 28,1916. Washington, 1916. 171 pp. 

This volume constitutes the hearings on the so-called Tavenner bill (H. R. 14302) 
to provide for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service of the United 
States and the establishment of a civil superannuation and disability pension system. 
Among other information submitted by different individuals who appeared before 

. the committee there is found a statement of the principal features of the pension plans 
of large corporations and business concerns; a list of such corporations and business 
concerns known to have old-age pension schemes in operation; a list of countries 
having some form or other of civil-service retirement legislation; a tabular statement 
of the principal features of civil-service retirement legislation in Argentina, Australia, 

New Zealand, Canada, Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, and the German 

Empire, together with four of its federated States; a tabular statement of the pension 

or retirement systems of certain industrial corporations in the United States; extracts 

from the annual reports of the Secretary of War for the years 1904 to 1906 and 1908 to 

1911, and 1913, on the subject of civil-service retirement; statement by Mr. George L. 

Cain, president of the National League of Government Employees, submitting data 

collected and compiled by that league relative to the Saturday half-holiday throughout 

the country. 








Committee on the District of Columbia. Authorizing and directing the 
Department of Labor to make an inquiry into the cost of living in the District of 
Columbia: Hearings before the Committee on the District of Columbia, House of 
Representatives, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, on H. J. Res. 91, a resolution 
authorizing and directing the Department of Labor to make an inquiry into the cost 
of living in the District of Columbia, and to report thereon to Congress as early as 
practicable. Washington, 1916. 29 pp. 
Inquiry into the cost of living in the District of Columbia. Report to 
accompany H. J. Res.91. [Washington, 1916.| 4 pp. (64th Cong., 1st sess., House 
of Representatives, Report 310.) 

The joint resolution in question proposed the expenditure of $6,000 for an inquiry 
into the cost of living in the District of Columbia to be undertaken by the Department 
of Labor. At the hearings there was discussed the practical use of such an inquiry in 
the event of the probable establishment of a minimum wage for the District as well as 
the purely economic or theoretical value in ascertaining information as to expendi- 


tures in American workingmen’s families. 








— ty comet of Labor. Division of Publications and Supplies. Publications of 
the Department of Labor available for distribution. May 15, 1916. Washington, 
1916. 11 pp. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA.—Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Divisién de Estadistica. Anuario 
estadistico del trabajo. Afio, 1914. Buenos Aires, 1916. 516 pp., 12 charts. 

_ Yearbook containing labor statistics for the fiscal year 1914, with comparative data 

for the five semiannual periods, February, 1912, to January, 1915. 


Austratta.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. A report of cases decided and 
awards made in the Commonwealth Court of conciliation and arbitration, including 
conferences convened by the president, during the year 1914. Melbourne [1916], 
xxvi, 510 pp. menanenaiil Arbitration Reports, vol. 8.) 


Contains a report of cases decided by the court during 1914 under the arbitration and 
conciliation act, 1904-1911. Among the cases decided is that of the Australian Tele- 
graph and Telephone Construction and Maintenance Union against the public service 
commissioner and the postmaster general involving the establishment of a minimum 
wage for telegraph and telephone linemen. It was urged by the Government that the 
cost of living, as stated by the Commonwealth statistician, refers only to food and rent, 
and that the great increase in the cost of living during recent years does not apply to all 
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the expenditures of an employee. It was contended that the claimant union had no} 
shown the extent to which clothes had risen in price; but the Government admitte: 
that there had been some increase. The court held that the burden lay on the Goy- 
ernment, as represented by the public service commissioner and the postmaster 
general, to show ‘‘that the same force as depreciates the value of gold against food and 
rent does not depreciate its value as against clothes and other commodities als,” 

(p. 130). 

In this same case it was also urged that the court should not apply to public employ- 
ment its principle of looking for a basic wage in the cost of living primarily, because t}). 
cost of living may go down and there will then be a practical difficulty of a politi: .| 
nature in reducing the rates of wages established at a time of high cost of living. The 
court pointed out in reply that there would be little consolation to the public employ: 
to say that if he gets too little for necessaries this year his successor will get more than 
sufficient in 20 or 30 years. Thecourt declined to accept the two assumptions invol\ «| 
in the argument, namely, that Government employees will fail to perceive thai i! 
wages are raised for them at a time of abnormal increase in the cost of living, wages 
may be lowered upon a fall in price, and that Parliament would refuse to do its duty 
when the occasion arose. 

In the case of the Federated Tanners and Leather Dressers Employees’ Union o/ 
Australia against Alderson & Co. and others, the question of the capacity of any ind is- 
try to pay wages arose. It was held in conformity with preceding cases that a living 
wage can and should always be allowed, but that the court must consider sucha defens: 
if it is raised, as to allowances beyond a living wage. 

Avustria.—Ministerium fur dffentliche Arbeiten. Die Bergwerks-Inspektion in Osi. ’- 
reich. I. Teil. Berichte der Berghauptmannschaften und Revierbergéimter. Vol. 
1911; Vol. 21,1912. Vienna, 1914, 1915. 2 vols. 

These two volumes contain the reports of the Austrian mine inspection service {or 
the years 1911 and 1912. Each volume is made up of the reports of the individua! 
superior mine offices (Berghauptmannschaften) and of the district mine offices (Rei /+- 
bergimter) under the jurisdiction of each superior mine office. These individua! 
reports give (1) general statistics as to number of establishments and workmen sub je: 
to the mine office in question, (2) an account of measures for accident prevention, 
(3) accident statistics, and (4) data as to working conditions. There is no genera! 
summary. 

—— —— Statistik des Bergbaues in Osterreich fiir das Jahr 1918. Vol. 1: Die Bero- 
werksproduktion. Vienna, 1914. 231 pp. 

Volume 1 of the annual statistics of the Austrian mining industry, published by the 
ministry of public works, gives data for the year 1913. 

Eaypr.—Statistical Department. Annuaire Statistique de ! Egypte, 1915. 7me Année. 
Cairo, 1916. xxxiri, 388 pp. 

This is a general statistical yearbook for Egypt. The only data of interest to labor 
Contained therein are those relating to wholesale and retail prices (monthly averages . 
Great Brrramy.—Board of Trade. Railway accidents; reports to the Board of Trade o/ 

inspecting officers of the railway department of inquiries into certain accidents wl’) 
occurred during the three months ending 81st December, 1915. London, 1916. 13 }))). 

Contains a descriptive account of five railway accidents occurring during the perio: 
indicated. 

—— Home Department. Shops Committee. Reports of the committee appointed |) 
the ahd of state for the Home Department to consider the conditions of reiu! 
trade which can best secure that the further enlistment of men or other employment \ 
other national services may not interfere with the operations of that trade. Londo, 
1915. 10 pp. 

This committee was organized for the purpose of devising means to secure as large 
an enlistment as possible of employees in stores and shops. Under the pressure 0! 
actual conditions it appeared that the vacancies left by employees enlisting we're 
being filled generally by men over military age and by women, although in some 
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instances vacancies were not filled at all due to a slackness in trade, or because, in 

some instances, the employing personnel was in excess of the actual needs. 

The work was carried on by the committee through circular letters directed to 
employers and through public meetings of representative associations of employers in 
the retailand wholesale trades. The committee obtained replies from 85,591 employers 
who reported 123,739 men of military age in their employ of which number, they 
stated, 33,809 could be released. The information thus obtained in regard to the 
men of military age in employment was communicated by the labor exchanges to the 
recruiting authorities. 

To further encourage enlistment, the committee secured from over 50 per cent of 
the employers concerned a definite promise to reinstate enlisted men. 

Realizing that disorganization to some extent must occur in the selling trades as a 
result of considerable enlistment among the men, the committee nevertheless felt 
that great reliance could be placed upon female labor; “the scope of female labor is 
increasing daily; and there are many instances in the distributing trades as in other 
trades where women have been introduced into new kinds of work and are acquitting 
themselves creditably, in many casesaltogether beyond expectation.’’ The committee 
notes the successful employment of women in the work of delivery from motor trucks. 

The London County Council has established a practical training course for women 
in grocery salesmanship. 

It has also attempted to relieve the situation by organizing joint delivery among 
different firms, but this is a matter which only the trades themselves can settle prop- 
erly. Anappeal isalso being made to the general public to exercise some consideration 
in their shopping so as to relieve the situation. Early closing of shops is also being 
advocated and should be met generally by voluntary agreement among the firms 
themselves acting in cooperation with the local authorities. 

Great Britain (LiverPoo.).—Enquiry and Employment Bureau for Educated Women. 
Eighteenth annual report, 1915. Liverpool [1916]. 2 leaves. 

This bureau aims to collect and file information with regard to the training and 
employment of women; to induce the unprepared to train; to assist training financially 
by means of a loan training fund which has been established; to act as a connecting 
link between employers and those seeking work; and to endeavor to adjust the demand 
and supply of labor. 

During the year 662 employers made use of the bureau, 1,390 persons sought work 
through it, and 1,135 made use of the bureau through inquiries for information. 
Among 343 persons placed in situations during the year 68 were clerks and secretaries, 
the highest single portion of all occupations. 

Inp1a.—Department of Statistics. Wholesale and retail (fortnightly) prices: Returns 
showing the wholesale and retail prices of cereals, pulses, oilseeds, sugar (raw), salt, etec., 
in Indva by districts for the fortnight ending March 81,1916. Calcutta, 1916. 21 pp. 

Iraty.— Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Direzione Generale del Credito 
e della Previdenza. Provvedimenti in materia di economia e di finanza emanati in 


Italia in seguito all guerra Europea. Part II: August 1 to December 81, 1915. 
Rome, 1916. 620 pp. (Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Series II, vol. 10.) 


The present volume gives the text 06 all economic measures—laws, decrees, ordi- 
nances, circular orders, etc.—enacted in Italy between August 1 and December 31, 
1915, and is a continuation of a previously issued volume giving the measures enacted 
between August 1, 1914, and July 31, 1915. 

—— Direzione Generale della Statistica e del Lavoro. Annuario Statistico Italiano, anno 
1914. Rome, 1915. x, 502 pp. 

A statistical yearbook for the year 1914, grouped in 24 chapters, giving the same 
data as in previous issues of this publication. Of interest to labor the volume contains 
statistical data as to employers’ and workmen’s organizations, periodical, migrations 
of workmen within Italy, repatriation of workmen on account of the war, wages and 
hours of labor in selected industries, convict labor, strikes, and data from the industrial 


courts. 
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Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyraa. Fabriktezllingen i Norge, 1909, fjerde hefte: Pyo- 
duktionsstatistik. Christiania, 1915. [447] pp. (Norges officielle statistik, VI, Jv. 
This volume constitutes the fourth volume of the census of manufactures of Norway 
for 1909. Volume 1 comprised an enumeration of establishments, wage earners, and 
proprietors; volume 2 was a statistical presentation of wages; volume 3 dealt with hours 
of labor, while the present volume contains statistics of production. 
The census reported 3,831 establishments in the country in 1909 [the exact day 
of the census does not appear]. These establishments employed 106,574 workmen. 
The total value of the product, exclusive of raw material consumed in the process of 
manufacture and partly manufactured material, was 246,349,556 crowns ($66,021,681 ). 


OntTAR10.— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1915 of the Workmen’s Cow- 
pensation Board, Ontario, including also report for 1914 covering organizatio:. 
Toronto, 1916. 46 pp. 

This report covers the calendar year 1915, the first year of actual operation under 
the compensation act. The act has worked smoothly and satisfactorily, the report 
states. 

There were collected during the year in premiums, based upon the employers’ 
estimates of pay roll made the previous year, and to be adjusted according to the actual 
pay roll as subsequently ascertained, the amount of $1,539,493; interest, penalties, et, 
brought the total receipts to $1,581,248. 

The actual amount of compensation paid other than sums paid for continuing 
pensions amounted to $323,242.29, and administration expenses equaled $77,436.27. 
These and other items of expense were as follows: 





Compensation paid, other than pensions.................- $323, 242. 29 
Transferred for pensions awarded..................--..--- 349, 939. 33 
Special advances of compensation......................--- 1, 685. 00 
Special medical treatment....................-......---- 250. 30 
Paid to safety associations..................-...--.-...--- 24, 820. 81 
Administration expenses. ...............-.----+++----20-- 77, 436. 27 
Deferred payments of compensation other than pensions. . . 17, 272. 17 

Compensation estimated for pending claims and unre- 
ee ick ak. ncn om a wile tn bite ae 7 nd gman 8, 041. 80 
rT St .. seahdbulis eo Veves¢c-s cas quee css 15, 910. 01 
Compensation estimated for claims partially dealt with... 167, 623. 64 
A Eid tick tind nbhd din deh pRaGKs CEN ssa eedes 1, 186, 221. 62 


The total number of accidents compensated during the year was 9,829, of which 
number 8,544 resulted in temporary disability, 1,034 in permanent disability, and 
251 in death. 

UEENSLAND.— Chief inspector of machi: and scaffolding. Annual report of the 
. chief inspector o aahieers Li pve of the hate of examiners Hs pb ion 

of machinery and scaffolding acts, 1908-1912), for the year ending 30th June, 1915. 
| Brisbane, 1915.] 9 pp. 

Contains a report of the inspector for the year ending June 30, 1915, under the inspec- 
tion of machinery (including boilers) and scaffolding acts, 1908-1912. 

SwiITZERLAND (BaseL-Stapt—Canton).—Oeffentliches Arbeitsnachweisbureau. 25.— 
26.] Bericht und Rechnung tiber das Oeffentliche Arbeitsnachweisbureau (mit Diens!- 
otenheim) des Kantons Basel-Stadt und Statistik der Vermittlungstdtigkeit im, 

[1915. Basel, 1915-1916. . 2 vols. 

These two volumes comprise the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth annual statements 
of the public employment bureau of the canton of Basel-Stadt. They contain re- 
ports not only of the public employment bureau but also of private agencies which 
are required to make periodical reports. 

The number of places filled in 1915 by the public employment bureau, by bureaus 
not conducted for profit, and by commercial agencies was 16,539 out of a total cf 29,407 
applicants for work; in 1914 these offices filled 17,658 positions, for which there were 


_ 44,809 applicants. 
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OFFICIAL PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
LABOR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


~_— 


AustRALIA.—Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor and Industrial 
Branch. Labor Bulletin (published quarterly). Melbourne. 


October-December, 1915.—Industrial conditions, fourth quarter, 1915; Unemploy- 
ment, fourth quarter, 1915; Retail prices, house rents, and cost of living, 1915; Inves- 
tigation into cost of living in 150 towns in Australia, November, 1915; Wholesale 
prices, 1915; Strikes and lockouts, 1915; Changes in rates of wages, 1915; Current rates 
of wages, 1915; Operations under arbitration and wages board acts, 1915; Assisted 
immigrants, 1915; Report of State free employment bureaus, 1915; Industrial acci- 
dents, 1915; Proceedings under the Commonwealth conciliation and arbitration acts, 
third and fourth quarters, 1915; Reports of labor departments and other labor bureaus 
and societies in Australia; Imperial and foreign publications received. 

CanapDa.—The Labor Gazette issued by the Department of Labor by order of Parliament. 
Ottawa. 

May, 1916.—Notes on current matters of industrial interest; Industrial and labor 
conditions, April, 1916; Reports of local correspondents; Proceedings under the 
industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, during April, 1916, and for the year ending 
March 31, 1916, with summary for the nine years 1907-1916; Trade disputes, April, 
1916; Tabular statement showing state of the labor market during April, 1916; Reports 
from employment bureaus; Employment in the building trades; Immigration, 
emigration, and colonization in Canada, first quarter, 1916; Prices (wholesale and 
retail) in Canada during April, 1916; Pricesin Great Britain, United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand; Fair wages schedules in Government contracts, April, 1916; 
Changes in rates of wages and hours of labor, first quarter, 1916; Industrial accidents, 
April, 1916; Distribution of labor in Canada, April, 1916; Report on conditions of 
woman and child wage earners in the United States; Publications reviewed; Recent 
legal decisions affecting labor. 
en Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Departement. Copen- 

agen. 

May 1, 1916 (vol. 8, No. 7).—Unemployment, 1915; Population of Denmark, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916; Births, marriages, and deaths, 1915; Deaths by accident and suicide 
in Denmark, 1915; Index number of the Economist. 

France.—Bulletin du Ministere du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Paris. 

January-February, 1916 (vol. 23, Nos. 1, 2).—Volume of employment in industrial 
and commercial establishments, January, 1916; Strikes, January and February, 1916; 
Coal-mine labor, December, 1915, January, 1916; Reports from the mixed depart- 
mental commissions on unemployment, etc.; Reports from the public employment 
bureaus; Subsidies to workmen’s cooperative societies and credit unions; Aliens in 
Paris, March 5, 1911; Minimum wage rates established under the law of July 10, 1915, 
relating to minimum wages in the clothing industry; The economic situation expressed 
in index numbers, fourth quarter, 1915; Retail prices and cost of living in cities of 
over 10,000 inhabitants; Reports from foreign countries, including Germany, Austria, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands, relating to the labor market and the cost of living; 
Reports from the councils of conciliation, fourth quarter, 1915; Foreign commerce of 
France, January, February, 1916; Wholesale prices at Paris, January-February, 1916; 
Revenues of railroads, August 15, 1914, to December 31, 1915; Laws and decisions of 
courts relating to labor, etc. 
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Great Brrrain.—The Board of Trade Labor Gazette. London. 

May, 1916.—Employment chart; The labor market; Special articles: Employment 
in Germany; The war and employment in France; Retail food prices (United Kinv- 
dom, Berlin, Vienna, Switzerland); Rise in the cost of living in Christiania. Reports 
on employment in the principal industries; Labor in the British Dominions over-se 
and in foreign countries: Canada; Queensland; New Zealand; Austria-Hungary: 
Holland; United States. Board of trade labor exchanges; Statistical tables: Prices 
of wheat, flour, and bread; Trade disputes; Changes in rates of wages; Diseases of 
occupations; Fatal industrial accidents; Pauperism; Unemployment insurance: 
Foreign trade. Legal cases, official notices, etc.; Recent conciliation and arbitration 
cases; Statutory rules and orders under the munitions of war (amendment) acis, 
1916; Trade boards act, 1909; National insurance acts, 1911-1915; Publications 
relating to labor received during April. 

Iraty.—Bollettino dell Ufficio del Lavoro. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Co»)- 
mercio. Rome. ( Monthly.) 

January-February, 1916.—Activities in 1915 of the employment bureau of the 
Societi Umanitaria in Milan; Labor disputes in Italy, fourth quarter, 1915; Labor 
disputes in Sweden, 1914; Statistics of employment on public works, third quarter, 
1915; Retail prices of foodstuffs and other articles of general consumption sold hy 
cooperative stores, November and December, 1915; Cases of industrial poisoning in 
the chemical industry reported by factory inspectors in Germany, Austria, England. 
and Switzerland; Hygiene of establishments for the preparation of tripe and casings, 
and for the extraction of fats from animal refuse; Cost of insurance against industria! 
diseases in England and in the State of New York; Sanitary investigations of the 
‘American Museum of Safety (results of an investigation among cooks and waiters in 
New York); Work of the chambers of commerce in improving conditions of employ- 
ment, etc., of salaried employees; italian section of the International Association on 
Unemployment (model forms of by-laws and regulations for a public employment 
office); Collective agreements in Sweden, 1914; Work of the industrial courts, first 
half, 1915; Court decisions affecting labor. 

(Semimonthly). 

May 1, 1916.—Labor market, by localities and industries; Labor disputes, March 
and first half of April, 1916; Retail prices and index numbers of foodstuffs in Italian 
cities, first six months, 1914, and March, 1916; Retail prices of foodstuffs in foreign 
countries—Great Britain (increase in April, 1916, over July, 1914), Germany (increase 
in February, 1916, over July, 1914); Employers’ and employees’ association; Con 
gresses and conventions; Parliamentary review; Activities of the labor office; Decree, 
April 6, 1916, authorizing extraordinary appropriations during the war for the relicf 
of unemployment, and for compensation to Italian subjects injured by industrial 
accidents in foreign countries whose accident pensions have been suspended during 
the war. 

NETHERLANDS.—Manndschrft van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. The Hague. 

March, 1916.—Review of the labor market (building trades, clothing, cleaning and 
laundries, and coal mining), February, 1916; Fisheries and dock labor, March, 191'; 
Conditions among interned soldiers; The building trades in 1914 and 1915; Unem- 
ployment and unemployment insurance, February, 1916; Reports from the labor 
exchange, February, 1916; Strikes and lockouts, February, 1916; Labor conditions 
in public works; Collective agreements, etc.; Trade-union reports, number organized, 
disbanded, etc.; Prices (wholesale and retail), March, 1916; Passports issued, Fe!- 
ruary, 1916; Court decisions affecting labor; Miscellaneous reports of social and 
economic import; War measures in foreign countries; Industrial conditions in foreign 
countries (the labor market, employment bureaus, strikes and lockouts, prices, etc.); 
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Statistical tables on the labor market, employment bureaus, factory inspection, 
housing and building inspection, occupational diseases, and State finances; Laws, 
regulations, and ministerial orders. 

April, 1916.—Review of the labor market, first quarter, 1916; Employment of 
fishermen, dock workers, and interned soldiers, March, 1916; Unemployment and 
unemployment insurance, March, 1916; Reports from employment exchanges, March, 
1916; Strikes and lockouts, March, 1916; Labor conditions on public works, March, 
1916; Collective agreements, etc.; Trade-union reports, number organized, disbanded, 
etc.: Prices (wholesale and retail), April, 1916; Passports issued, March, 1916; Court 
decisions affecting labor; Miscellaneous reports of social and economic import; Reports 
of savings banks in foreign countries; War measures in foreign countries; Industrial 
conditions in foreign countries (the labor market, employment bureaus, strikes and 
lockouts, prices, emigration, etc.); Statistical tables on the labor market, employment 
bureaus, factory inspection, housing and building inspection, occupational diseases, 
and State finances; Laws, regulations, and ministerial orders, etc. 

New YorK.—The Bulletin Issued Monthly by the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission. Albany. 

May, 1916 (vol. 1, No. 8).—Accident prevention; Amendments to the workmen’s 
compensation act; Report of the Bureau of Industries and Immigration; A story with- 
out words (pictures of fire destruction and the use of fire-resisting material); Decisions 
of the Legal Bureau in compensation cases; Decisions of court of appeals in compensa- 
tion cases; Summary of first annual report of the State industrial commission; Work 
of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration; Rulings of the commission under the 
industrial code; The labor market in April; Reports from the Bureau of Inspection. 
QuEENSLAND.—The Queensland Industrial Gazette, issued by the Department of Labor. 

Brisbane. 

March 11, 1916 (vol. 1, No. 1).—Introductory matter; Facsimile registration and 
application cards; Recent legal decisions, from January 1, 1916; Reported factory 
accidents; Piacement of labor; Workers placed in employment; Industrial awards; 
agreements, etc., and the divisions of the State in which they operate; Helping re- 
turned soldiers; Detailed statement of operations, etc., of the female labor exchange; 
Wages and working hours; Summary of operations of State labor exchange; Supply and 
demand for labor as shown by exchanges for week ended February 21, 1916; Licenses 
to work for less rates of wages than fixed by an award; Arrears of wages secured by 
department since January 1, 1916; List of unions registered under ‘‘The trades-union 
act’; New awards for February; Trade agreements (holidays, etc.); Shearing dates 
for March. 

April 10, 1916 (vol. 1, No. 2).—Introductory; Industrial awards for January; 
Answers to correspondents; The problem of unemployment; Return showing trans 
actions of labor exchanges during February, 1916; Excess supply of and demand for 
labor—totals for February, 1916; Excess supply of and unsatisfied demand for labor, 
weekly statements for March, 1916; Operations of female labor exchange; The agri- 
cultural bank of Queensland; Professional costs may be saved; Important legal deci- 
sion; Recent legal decisions; Provision for fair wages in Canadian Government con- 
tracts; Employment, wages, prices, etc., in United Kingdom, 1915; Operations of 
Queensland war council (employment subcommittee); Reviews of awards, etc.; 
Extract for industrial peace act; Lists of licenses to aged and infirm workers and 
improvers; Norway’s first law for official mediation in labor disputes; Inspectors’ 
reports upon accidents; Accidents reported to the chief inspector of machinery; 
Arrears of wages secured by department; Need for care in the wording of industrial 
awards; Awards for March; Prices fixed by control of trade board; Advertising State 
labor exchanges; Trade agreements; Half-holiday poll at Esk; Acts passed, bills 
declared lost, etc., during 1915 session of Parliament; List of matters dealt with by 
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Commonwea!th conciliation and arbitration court; The labor exchanges act of 1915. 
Regulations under labor exchanges act; Awards for January; Shearing dates, April to 
August, 1916; List of publications received by the department. 


Sparn.—Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. (Publicacion Mensual.) Mady'). 

April, 1916 (No. 142).—Administrative reports of the secretary’s office and the 
technical divisions; Reports of the factory inspectors on the effect of the European 
war on Spanish industry in 1915; Strikes in 1914 and first quarter 1916; Cost of living: 
Conventions and congresses; Labor welfare; Laws, decrees, etc., affecting labor; War 
measures in Austria; Strikes and lockouts in Great Britain, January, 1915. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arizona.—State Bureau of Mines. State Safety Bulletin, prepared by the Univers't, 


of Arizona. Tucson, Arizona. 

January, 1916 (Bulletin No. 9, Safety Series No. 1).—Finances of the bulletin; Pe: 
way to prevent accidents; Progress of the Calumet & Arizona Mining Company; Satety 
organization of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co.; The busy safety inspec to: 
New Zealand Mining Journal on safety; First-aid and rescue contest; Men in charve 
of mine safety in Arizona; Safety maxims, etc. 

February, 1916 (Bulletin No. 13, Safety Series No. 2).—Preventable acciden::; 
Cultivating the safety-first idea; Welfare of the Calumet & Hecla Co.; The unclinched 
nail; The Southwestern Mining Safety Association; First-aid work at the Old Dominion 
Mine; Mine rescue and first-aid work at the University of Arizona; Safety work on 
the Rand (South African Mining Review); Safety in using explosives. 
Austria.—Amiliche Nachrichten des k. k. Ministeriums des Innern, betreffend die Unjal! 

und Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. Vienna. 

April, 1916.—General part: Imperial decree, February 29, 1916, providing for contin- 
uance during the war of all contracts subject to the mercantile employee’sact. Acci- 
dent insurance: Changes in the personnel of the workmen’saccidentinsurance instiiui«s 
and the courts of arbitration; Decisions of the administrative court relating to wor’- 
men’s accident insurance; Decision of May 7, 1915, as to subsequent payment « 
accident insurance premiums; Decisions of the courts of arbitration of workmen s 
accident insurance institutes. Sickness insurance: Changes in the plan of organiz:- 
tion of district sick funds; Decree of the ministry of the interior of March 28, 191", 
relating to the submission of annual reports by the sick funds for 1915. Decisions : 
the administrative court relating to sickness insurance. 


Iraty.—Bollettino della Emigrazione. Commissariato della Emigrazione. Rov 
( Monthly.) 

March, 1916.—Repatriation of Italian war refugees coming from Switzerland; Aid i» 
Italian war refugees; Discussion of the Burnett bill and other bills on immigration; | .- 
spection of second-cabin passengers arriving in New York; State insurance against «| 
age and invalidity in Canton Glarus; Compensation to survivors of Italian victims in 
the mine disaster in Dawson, N. Mex.; Mining centers and Italian settlements ir t!e 
State of Arizona; Lack of employment for seamen in Christiania; Emigration statist ic, 
February, 1916; Steamship companies licensed to transport emigrants; Decree, Mar: |) 
16, 1916, suspending the issuance of passports to male persons between 16 and 17 year: 
of age; Budget for the Emigration Fund for the fiscal year 1916-17. 

April, 1916.—Labor market in Italy with special reference to agricultural lal«r; 
Discussions in the House of Deputies, April, 1916, relating to emigration and lab«': 


' Monthly statistics of transoceanic emigration, March, 1916; Current news relating to 


emigration and labor in foreign countries; Maximum rates of transportation for e1i- 
grants, May 1 to August 31, 1916; Current publications relating to emigration and !alwr. 
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RECENT UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. Journal of proceedings of 
the national lodge, held in Louisville, Ky., 1915. pp. 10843-11328. 

—— Western scales of prices governing wages in rolling mills for the year ending 
June 30, 1916. 52 pp. : 

American Federation of Labor. Railway employees department, official proceedings 
of third biennial convention, April 10-21, 1916, Kansas City, Mo. 202 pp. 

— Colorado branch. 1916 official yearbook, State labor directory and 1915 
convention proceedings. [1915] 128 pp. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. Directory of the iron and steel workers of the 
United States and Canada. Eighteenth edition corrected to January 1, 1916. 
New York, 1916. 437 pp. 

American Museum of Safety. Harriman fund for industrial betterment. First semi- 
annual report, June 1, 1915, to December 31, 1915 (In Safety, February, 1916). 

British Steel Smelters, Mill, Iron, Tinplate Association. Annual report for 1915. 

Butter Industry in the United States, by Edward Wiest. New York. Columbia 
University Press, 1916. 264 pp. 

Casualty Acturial and Statistical Society of America. Proceedings. v. 2, pt. 2, No. 
5, February 25, 1916. 

Contains papers on the following subjects: Mortality from external causes among 
industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1911-1914, by Louis 
I. Dublin; Analysis of the cost of 10,307 accidents arising under the New York work- 
men’s compensation law, by Joseph H. Woodward; Statistics necessary for comput- 
ing net compensation rates, by Edward Olifers; The compensation cost of occupational 
disease, by James D. Maddrill; Work of the statistical committee of the bureau of 
personal accident and health underwriters, by Benedict D. Flynn; American methods 
of compensating permanent partial disabilities, by I. M. Rubinow; and Cost account- 
ing in casualty insurance, by Claude E. Scattergood. 

City planning, a series of papers presenting the essential elements of a city plan. 
John Nolen, ed. New York, Appleton, 1916. 447 pp. 

Cleveland Foundation. Survey committee. Publication Nos. 1 to 25. 

These publications comprise the report of the Education Survey of Cleveland con- 
ducted in 1915. There are 15 monographs on the regular work of the public schools, 
with a larger volume summarizing the findings and recommendations relating to such 
work, the subjects of which are as follows: Child accounting in the public schools, by 
Leonard P. Ayres; Education extension, by C. A. Perry; Education through recreation, 
by G. E. Johnson; Financing the public schools, by Earle Clark; Health work in the 
publie schools, by L. P. and May Ayres; Household arts and school lunches, by 
Boughton; Measuring the work of the public schools, by C. H. Judd; Overcrowded 
schools and the platoon plan, by 8. O. Hartwell; School buildings and equipment, by 
L. P. and May Ayres; Schools and classes for exceptional children, by David Mitchell; 
School organization and administration, by L. P. Ayres; The public library and the 
public schools, by L. P. Ayres and McKinnie; the school and the immigrant, by 
H. A. Miller; The teaching staff, by W. A. Jessup; What the schools teach and might 
ieach, by Franklin Bobbitt; The Cleveland school survey (summary), by L. P. Ayres. 

There are eight monographs on industrial education and a summary, the subjects of 
which are as follows: Boys and girls in commercial work, by Bertha M. Stevens; 
Department store occupations, by I. P. O’Leary; Dressmaking and millinery, by 
Bryner; Railroad and street transportation, by R. D. Fleming; The building trades, by 
F. L. Shaw; The garment trades, by Bryner; The metal trades, by R. R. Lutz; The 
printing trades, by F. L. Shaw; and Wage earning and education (summary), by F. L. 
Shaw. 
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Conference of State and Government officials regarding the standardization of mining: 
statistics, Washington, D.C. February 24-25, 1916. Washington, 1916. 85 pp. 
(Issued by the Bureau of Mines.) 

Effects of physical fatigue on mental efficiency, by Floyd C. Dockeray. 1915. pp 
197-243. (Kansas university science bulletin, v.9, No. 17. September, 1915. 

Garino-Canina, A. I prezzi delle merci in Italia nel 1914. (Reprinted from |, 
Riforma sociale, Febbraio-Marzo, 1916.) 

A report on prices of commodities in Italy in 1914. 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. Apprentice system of the General Ele jri- 
Co. West Lynn, [1916]. 32 pp. 

History of coal mining in Illinois, including a discussion of the causes and frequen: 
of mine and other occupational accidents and plans for their prevention, |) 
David Ross. Springfield, 1916. 11 pp. | 

Immigrants’ Protective League. Chicago. Seventh annual report for 1915. 

Indiana, a social and economic survey, by F. D. Streightoff and F. H. Streight.: 

‘ Indianapolis, 1916. 261 pp. 

In addition to other material relating to conditions in Indiana chapters are included 
on manufactures, transportation, labor and labor legislation, charities and correction, 
and education, including vocational education. 

Labor party, Great Britain. Report of the annual conference of the Labor party: 
Bristol, January 26-28, 1916. [London, 1916] 149 pp. 

Massachusetts savings bank life insurance. Miscellaneous pamphlets. 

Milwaukee Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment. Fourth annual report of the 
Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment and the Public Employment Bureau 
of Milwaukee * * * year ending October 31, 1915. 9 pp. 

Mortality from cancer throughout the world, by Frederick L. Hoffman. Newark, 
The Prudential Press, 1915. 826 pp. 

An exhaustive compilation of statistical material relating to the prevalence of 
cancer. An important feature is a chapter on ‘‘Mortality from cancer in different 
occupations.’’ An analysis of this work will appear in a subsequent number of the 
Monthly Review. 

National Federation of Women Workers. Eighth annual report and balance sheet. 
{August, 1914, to July, 1915.] London, [1916] 46 pp. 

Oliver, Sir Thomas. Occupations from the social, hygienic, and medical points oi 
view. Cambridge University Press, 1916. 110 pp. 

Treats of air pollution by street dust, smoke, and poisonous gases; ventilation of 
factories and work places; efficiency and fatigue; provisions for health, safety, and 
comfort of workers; relation of age to occupation; mortality in various occupation-; 
dusty occupations; poisonous gases; the chemical trades; injuries caused by elecc- 
tricity; and occupational skin diseases. : 
Philadelphia Housing Commission. Fifth annual report, 1915. Philadelphia, 1°15. 

29 pp. 

Public Education Association of the City of New York. Bulletin No. 28. (A Gary 
school’s success in New York City. Mar. 7, 1916.) 

—— Bulletin 29. (‘‘Evaluating” the Gary plan in New York City. Apr. 20, 1916.) 

Shoe industry, by Frederick J. Allen. Boston, Vocational bureau of Boston, 1910. 
327 pp. 

A study of the history, nature, magnitude, operations and processes, and employ- 
ment opportunities and demands of the shoe industry. Contains statistical materia! 
compiled from various official sources, and a number of charts, diagrams, and illus- 
trations; also an explanation of terms used in shoemaking. 
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Social survey of Fargo, N. Dak. * * * wunderthedirectionof M.C. Elmer * * * 
for the Associated Charities of Fargo, N. Dak. June, 1915. 46 pp. 
A study of municipal problems and how to meet them. Among the subjects treated 
are housing conditions and sanitation, infant mortality, and the work of the free 
employment bureau. 


Textiles, a handbook for the student and the consumer, by Mary 8S. Woolman and 
Ellen B. McGowan. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 428 pp. 

A comprehensive treatise on the history and development of the textile industries, 
with chapters on ancient and modern processes of spinning and weaving; the woolen 
and worsted, cotton, and silk industries; linen and minor fibers; consumers’ methods 
of testing textiles; microscopic and chemical study of fibers; dyeing processes and 
materials; hygiene of clothing; economic and social aspects of textile purchase; and 
clothing budgets. 

Textiles; prepared in the extension division of the University of Wisconsin, by 
Paul H. Nystrom. New York, Appleton, 1916. 335 pp. 

A study of the sources of raw material, methods of manufacture and distribution, 
and economic aspects of the textile industries. Contains chapters on the production 
and manufacture of cotton, woolen, linen, mohair, and silk textiles; dyeing and 
printing; cloth finishing processes; tests to determine quality; and the care and pres- 
ervation of textile fabrics. 

Thimme, F., und Legien, C. Die arbeiterschaft im neuen Deutschland. Leipzig, 
Hirzel, 1915. 232 pp. 

This volume is a collection of 20 separate articles by as many different authors on 
the present and probable position of labor in Germany as affected by conditions 
arising from the war. It is edited by Friedrich Thimme, Librarian of the Prussian 
House of Lords, and Carl Legien, a member of the Reichstag and president of the 
Federation of Social Democratic Trade Unions in Germany. Contents: Hermann 
Oncken, Germany on the road to a united and free nation; Gustav Noske, The war 
and social democracy; Friedrich Meinecke, Social democracy and Machtpolitik; 
August Winnig, The war and the workmen’s international organization; Gerhard 
Anschiitz, The hopes for political reform of the future; Philipp Scheidemann, A new 
departure in domestic politics; Paul Hirsch, Municipal reorganization; Ernst Francke, 
Participation of the workman in the public affairs of the Empire; Carl Legien, The 
socialistic trade unions; Edgar Jaffé, Representation of the interests of labor in the 
public affairs of Germany; Hugo Heinemann, Labor legislation after the war; Wal- 
demar Zimmermann, The economics of consumption and the labor movement after 
the war; Paul Lensch, The reorganization of economic life; Ferdinand Ténnies, 
Social politics after the war; Robert Schmidt, New departures in social politics; 
Ernst Troeltsch, The church and the social democracy; Paul Umbreit, Unemploy- 
ment and the war; Paul Natorp, The rebirth of our nation after the war; Heinrich 
Schulz, The school system after the war; Friedrich Thimme, Cooperation, the way 
to domestic peace. 

Verband der 6ffentlichen gemeinniitzigen arbeitsnachweise des K. Sachsen. Nie- 
derschrift itiber die II. verbandsversammlung, Chemnitz, 1913. Leipzig, [1913] 
96 pp. 

— Niederschrift * * * III. verbandsversammlung, 1914. 

Reports of the second and third meetings (1913 and 1914) of the association of pub- 
lic employment offices of the Kingdom of Saxony, Germany. 


Wisconsin. State Historical Society. Library. Collections on labor and socialism 
in the library. Madison, 1915. 14 pp. 
Workers’ International Industrial Union. Preamble and constitution. 1915. Detroit 
[1915] 32 pp. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin has 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a bulletin has been published at irregular intervals. 
Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These bulle- 
tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole number, 
beginning with No. 101. A list of the series, together with the individual bulletins falling 
under each, is given below. A list of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior 
to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application.} 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 1. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. No. 114.) 
No. 2. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. (Bul. No. 149.) 
No. 3. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 173. 
No. 4. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. (Bul. No. 181.) 
No. 5. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. (Bul. No. 200.) [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 

No. 1. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. (Bul. No. 105: Part I.) 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part Il—General tables. (Bul. No. 105: Part II.) 
No. 2. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: PartI. (Bul. No. 106: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables. (Bul. No. 106: Part II.) 

No. 3. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. (Bul. No. 108.) 

No. 4. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. (Bul. No. 110.) 

No. 5. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. (Bul. No. 113.) 

No. 6. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. (Bul. No. 115.) 

No. 7. Sugar prices, from refiner toconsumer. (Bul. No. 121.) 

No. 8. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. No. 125.) 

No. 9. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. (Bul. No. 130.) 

No. 10. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. No. 132.) 

No. 11. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. (Bul. No. 136.) 

No. 12. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. (Bul. No. 138.) 

No. 13. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. (Bul. No. 140.) 

No. 14. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. No. 156.) 

No. 15. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. (Bul. No. 164.) 

No. 16. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. (Bul. No. 184.) 

No. 17. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. (Bul. No. 197.) 
Wages and Hours of Labor. 

No. 1. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. No. 128.) 

No. 2. Wages and hours oflabor in lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890t0 1912. (Bul. 129.) 

No. 3. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. No. 131.) 

No. 4. Waiai -— im in boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 to 1912. 

ul. No. 134. 

No. 5. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. (Bul. No. 135.) 

No. 6. he and hours in building and peeks of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. No. 137.) 
. 7. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. (Bul. No. 143.) 
No. 8. Wages and regularity of employment in dress and waist industry, New York City. (Bul. 146.) 
No. 9. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. (Bul. No. 147.) 
No. 10. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 150.) 
No. 11. Wages and hours of labor in iron and steel industry in U. S., 1907 to 1912. (Bul. No. 151.) 
No. 12. Wages and hours in lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to1913. (Bul. No. 153.) 
No. 13. Wi _ rR of labor in boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

- No. 


No. 14. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. (Bul. No. 161.) 
No. 15. Ws 7 hours of labor in building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 


-) 
No. 16. Wages and hours of labor in iron and steel industry in U. S., 1907 to 1913. (Bul. No. 168.) 
No. 17. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. (Bul. No. 171.) 
No. 18. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. No. 177.) 
No. 19. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. No. 178.) 
No. 20, Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. (Bul. No. 187.) 
No. 21, Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to1914. (Bul. No. 190.) 
No, 22. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1,1915. (Bul. No. 194.) 
Employment and Unemployment. 
No. 1, Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. (Bul. No. 192.) 
No. 2, Unemployment in the United States. (Bul. No. 195.) [In a? 
No. 3. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference. (Bul. No. 196.) 
For material relating to these subjects, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 1, 10, 
12 (Buls. Nos. 109, 172, 183). 
Women in Industry. 
No. 1. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries in 
the District of Columbia. (Bul. No. 116.) 
No. 2. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. (Bul. No. 119.) 
No. 3. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. (Bul. No. 122.) 
No. 4, Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 
garment factories. (Bul. No. 160.) 
No. 5. Summary of report on condition of woman and child wage earners in U.S. (Bul. No. 175.) 
No. 6. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. (Bul. No. 176.) 
No. 7. Women in the boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts. (Bul. No. 180.) 
No. 8 ey ee among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. (Bul. 
0. 182. 
No. 9. mk asatradefor women. (Bul. No. 193.) [In press.] 
For raaterial relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 2, 
3, 8 (Buls. Nos. 117, 118, 167). 
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Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
No. 1. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. (Bul. No. 101.) 
No. 2. British National Insurance Act, 1911. (Bul. No. 102.) 
No. 3. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. (Bul. No. 103.) 
No. 4. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. (Bul. No. 107.) 
No. 5. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 126.) 
No. 6. Compensation for accidents to —— of the United States. (Bul. No. 155.) 
No. 7. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. (Bul. No. 185.) 
No, 8. Compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 203.) [In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
No. 1. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and sanitary ware factories. (Bul. No. 104.) 
No. 2. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. (Bul. No. 120.) 
No. 3. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. (Bul. No. 127.) 
No. 4. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (Bul. No. 141.) 
No. 5. Industrial accident statistics. (Bul. No. 157.) 
No. 6. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. (Bul. No. 165.) 
No. 7. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry: (Bul. No. 179.) 
No, 8. Reoers of ars _— committee on danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
a . No, 188. 
No. 9, Report of the committee on statistics and insurance cost of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. (Bul. No.201.) [Inpress, Limited edition. 
No. 10. Occupational anthrax. (Bul. No. 205.) [In press.] 
Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
No. 1. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. (Bul. No. 124.) 
No. 2. Report of industrial council of British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial agree- 
ments. (Bul. No.133.) 
. 3. Michigan copper district strike. (Bul. No. 139.) 
. 4. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. (Bul. No. 144.) 
No. 5. Conciliation, arbitration, etc., in dress and waist ustry, New York City. (Bul. No. 145.) 
. 6. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. (Bul, No. 191.) 
No. 7. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. (Bul. No. 198.) [In press.] 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 
No. 1. Labor legislation of 1912. (Bul. No. 111.) 
No. 2. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. (Bul. No. 112.) 
No. 3. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. (Bul. No. 148.) 
No. 4. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. (Bul. No. 152.) 
No. 5. Labor legislation of 1914. (Bul. No. 166. 
No. 6. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. (Bul. No. 169.) 
No. 7. Labor legislation of 1915. (Bul. No. 186.) 
No. 8. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. (Bul. No. 189.) 


Foreign Labor Laws. 

No. 1. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in European countries. (Bul. No. 142.) 
Vocational Education. 

No. 1. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. (Bul. No. 199.) {in press.] 

For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see es and hours of labor series, 
No. 9 (Bul. No. 147); Conciliation and arbitration series, No. 5( Bul. No. 145); Miscellaneous series, Nos. (), 7 
(Buls. Nos. 159, 162). 

Miscellaneous Series. 

No. 1. ote 100) unemployment and the work of employment offices in United States. (Bul. 
0. 109. 

No. 2. Prohibition of nightwork of young . (Bul. No. 117.) 

No. 3. Ten-hour maximum working~day for women and young persons. (Bul. No. 118.) 

No. 4. Employers’ welfare work. ul. No. 123.) 

No. 5. ee ay ; t aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. (ul. 
0. 158. 

No. 6. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. (Bul. No. 159.) 

No. 7. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. (Bul. No. 162.) 

No. 8. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 167.) 

No. 9. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. (Bul. No. 170. ) 

No. 10. Unemployment in New York C N.Y. (Bul. No. ag 

No. 11. Subject index of publications of U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics to May 1, 1915. (Bul. No. 


174.) 
No. 12. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industry. (Bul. No. 183.) 
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